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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Had there been any book in oar language on the aubjeet of the following letten, 
they never diould have aeen the light. The author wrote them for the amnae- 
ment of ]|ia Mcnda, and aa an aasiatance to hia memory ; and if it will in any de- 
gree apologxae for their imperfections, he can with truth declare that they nercr 
were intended for publication ; nor, indeed, was that idea suggested to him till 
long after they were written. One prhicipal motive, he will own, was the desire 
of giving to the world, and perhaps of tranamitting to posterity, a monument of 
his iriendship with the gcntlemm to whom they are addressed. 

When Mr. Foster's translation of Baron Eiedesel's book first appeared, theae 
letters were already in the press, and the author apprehended an anticipation of 
hia subject ; however, on perusal, he had the aatisfactien to And that the two works 
did not much interfere. 

In transcribing them for the press, he found it necessary both to retrench and 
to amplify ; by which the ease of the epistolary style ha« probably aulhred, and 
some of the letters have been extended mudi beyond their original length. 

He now presents them to the public with the greatcat difidence; hoping that 
aome allowance will be made for the very inconvenient drcumstanceS) little Ik- 
▼curable to order or precision, in which many of them were written ; but be 
would not venture to remodel them, apprehending that what they might gain in 
form and exprwioD, they would probably lose in ease and simplicity, and well 
knowing that the original impressions are much better described at the moment 
they are felt, than firom the most exa^:t recollection. 




Bmar BfiCKFORD, NapkSf Ma^ \i. 

I REMEMBER to have heard you regret that in all your pere- 
grinations through Europe, ycin bad ever negriei^ted the island 
of Sicily, and had spent ranch of your time iu running qwy the 
old beaten track, and in examining the threadbare subjects of 
Italy and France^ "when probably there were a variety of ob- 
jects not less interesting, that still lay buried in oblivion in 
that celebrated island, We intend Eo profit from this liint of 
yours, FullartoB has been urging me to it with all that 
ardour which a new prospect of acquiring kuow^ledge ever in- 
spires in him ■ and Glover, your old acqnaintance, hai pro^ 
mised to accompany ns. 

The Italians repreient it as impossible, as there are no inna 
in the island; and many of the roads are over dangerous pre- 
cipicesj or through bogs and forests, infested with the moat 
resolute and daring- banditti in Europe. However, all these 
coniiderationa, formidable as they may appear » did not deter 
Mr. Hamilton, his lady, and Lord Fortrose* They made thia 
expedition last summer, and retoraed so rouch delighted witL 
it, that they have animated ns with the atrongeat desire of 
enjoying the same pleasure. 

Oitr toft plan was to go by land to Eegium, and from thence 
crosi over to Messina ; but on making exact inquiry with 
regard to the state of the countiy and the method of travel- 
ling, we find that the danger from the banditti in Calabria and 
Apulia is so great, the accommodation so wretched, and in- 
conveniences of every kind so numerous, without any con- 
mdemtioii whatever to throw into the opposite scale, that we 
eoen relinquished that schemej and in spite of all the terrors 
of Scylla and Charybdis, and ttie more real terrors of sea- 
aickness (the most formidable monster of the three), we ha\ e 
determined to go by water ; and that no time may be lost, we 
have already taken our passage on board an English shipj 
which IB ready to sail with tJie tirst fair wind* 




Now, af ihia little expedition btts never been coamdered nn 
any nart of the prand toufj and as it will prubably preaeut 
many objects wnrthy uf yotir attention, not nienttoned in any 
of our booka of travelSj 1 flatt^T myBclf that a short account 
of iheBc will not be unacceptable to yoiij and iii*y in ir>ine 
degree make up for your ha\ ing neglected to visit them. You 
may therefore expect to bear of me from every town where 
Tve stop ; and when I meet with any thing deserving of notice, 
I iholl attempt to describe it in as few w^orda as possible. 
We liave been waiting with impatience for a fair windj but at 
present there ia little prospect of it. The weather is exceed- 
ingly rough I and not a nhip has been able to get out of tli 
harhoiir for upwnrds of three weeks pa&t. Thin climate is T 
no mean a what we expected to flad it j and tlie seiTene iky < 
Italy » 80 much boaatcd of by onr travelled gentleme.n» do< 
not altogether deserve the great eulogiums bestowed upon i 
It is now the middle of Mny, and we have not a* yet had a: 
coniiniianee of what may be called fine weather^ It hJ 
ittdei*d bien abnndantly ^¥arm, but teldom a day hai pasai 
without sadden storm a of wind and rain, which render wal 
ing out here to the fall as dangerou* to onr invalids at it is in 
England. 

I am penuaded that our phyaicians are under some mistake 
wi th regard to th i s cl i m ate . It ia cer ta i n ly one of th e w armeBt 
in Italy ] but it ia as certainly one of the most inconsiatenf 
and, from what we have observed^ disagrees with the greatj 
part of our valetudinarians, bnt more partienlaHy with the 
gouty ptiople, who hav** all found themaelvea better at Roma^ 
which, though much colder in wintpr, i% I believe a healthM ~ 
climata, Naples^ to be sure, is more eligible in uummer, 
the air ia constantly refreshed by the sea-bn?exo when Koi 
18 often srrorched by the most inaupportable heat. La«t so' 
mer Fahrenheif's thermometer never roae higher at PJaph 
than se ven ty * a ix ; at Bom b i t wai eighty -n i ne. The d i tftren ce 
ia often still more considerable* In winter it is not leas pb* 
markable. Here oar greatest degree of cold was in the end of 
Jamtiirv: the thermometer stood at thirty- aix ; at Rome itfel 
to Hven : so that the distance "between the two e: 

trti I ient and cold last year at Naples wa» only for i_ 

degrees ; wboreas at Home it was no le^^K than sixty-two. 
Vet by all aecountH their winter was niucti more agreeabifl 
and healthy than tmrsj for they had clear ih^sty weathc?r while 
we were deluged with mhm, occf»mpnnied witli very high 
wind. 'f1if' jieapln heie »ssure ns that in some aenaims it has 
ratned every day for aix or seven weeks. But the moat dia- 
agreeable part of the Neapolitati Qlimate ia the iiiocco or 
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ioiith'^edst i^indf which is very eommon at thit aeaiioii* 
iufiintely more relaxing, atrd given the vaprntrs in a muck 
tugher degn*e, than the wcirft of our rniny PCovemhefB, It 
hUfl Tirrw bUiwo forthe^e fleven days withfmt; int^TrfiJiiaiofi, and 
haa iBdecd blown away n!l our ^riuety and tpiHtfi? lOid il it 
rotitinuees nruch Joiiger, I do not ktiaw what may bo tb« con* 
apcjuanc^* It fives a dcfree of lasiitndo hofh to the bo^yand 
mini that retidera them absohtely in capable of perfbnnifif 
thair usual foticHmis. It is not nefhsfis Murpnging tiiat H 
should pfoduce thflw effects on a pnleg^tnutic Ejrgliah consti* 
fntion, but we have jn§t now an iitiitaiico that all the met* 
cnry of France niuirt ifink Rtider the load of this horrid letdiA « 
atttiosph^'fe' A f mnrt Pfiriftian inarqiiis catne here abont i&iL '^ 
days iTjfo; ho wiis so fuH of atiimnl flpirifs that the people 
thouight him mad. He never remmued a moment m the »am# 
pliicei but at their gmve Lrooi^'e rest ions used to »kip ffom room 
to room with snch amavioj^ elasticity that th^ Itatians vwort 
he hud g^ot tpriDgs m hia shoes, I met him this moraiof 
walkfifff v^rith the st<»p of a philosopher, « smplJirig-hottle in 
^ hta bafidt af»d nit his vivacity extiDguifhed. I askt^d him 
■ what was the matter!:' **Ahj my dear sir/^ said he, ** I am 
^L^ftffiW/ to d^'atlk If this pxecTftbVe M'iod continues, in two 
^■HHni more I Rhall hanf myself T' 

^BSThn Tk:i(ivru fhornstl vc!^ iln Tint ^nffer Icss tbsn atTangers ; 
art!^ ■■! tins abominable wind. 

AiN' ; . :^fl wiih the uttnoat cara 

m the hiiif ol' the sirocetj, a? id the mdolenee it insjflres is al- 
most Rff^t'iont tv cxtingrninh e\ery pmmon. Ail works of 
Renins are bid osidfr doricpr its continuance; and when any 
iiiiig verv tint or in?i[)id is jn-oducedt the strongest phraiie of | 
ipjirobation they csn bffftow ib^ '* Era acritto in tempo del 
tco*'— thatit wiiB wntrpn in the time of the sirncco* I 
^^M make m» wpuloMv for this letter; nnd whenever I hoppen 
to tirv' yoii^ br kinfi kniough to remeitiber (pray do) that it ii ' 
Boi me you arc to bittme,but the sirocco wind. This will pal 
B0 much at my ease, and will save ns a world of time and ^ 
afkolo^es. 

1 have been endnavnorinsr *o l?et norafi account of the cansi* 
of this V p V V Ki T 1 '.n\ I ar q a id 1 1 y of H i o si ro c t'* > : h a t th e ponpla 
hf>r* i; of aeconiithig fur any thiop^ nnd I do not - 

in.:, iio^ its ri'Tntirkdhh^ rffiertTf^ that it has ever' 

yt-t been im t>bje<.'t frl itif|viirv amongst them, 

I havc»tn>t tilm<'rvrd that the einirco makps any remarkable 
chaiigfv in the barometer. When U lir^it set in. Mu? mercury 
fell about a line and a half^ and has continued much about the 
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same height ever since : but the thermometer wai at foi 
three the moriiing it began » and rose almoet immediately 
■ixty-five ; and for these two days pa«t it has been heen 
seven ty and seventy-one , How^ever, it is cert-ainJy not the 
warmth of this wind that renders it so oppretsive to tl 
flpint« ; it is rather the want of that genial quality, which 
so enlivening* and wliich ever renders the western breeze 
agreeable: the spring and elasticity of the air seems to be 
lost, and that active principle which ammatea all natore 
appears to he dead. This principle we have sometimeB »uij« 
pceed to be nothing elue than the subtle electric fluid that the 
air ntnally contains ; and indeed we have found that during 
this wind it appears to be almost annihilated j or at least ita 
activity exceedingly reduced* Yesterday and to-day we 
have been attempting to make some electrical experiments, 
but I never before found the air so unfavourable for them, 

Sea-batliing we have found to be the best antidote against 
the effects of the sirocco j and this we certainly enjoy in grei 
perfection. Lord Fortrosej who is the soni of our colony hti 
has provided a large commodious boat for thia purpose, 
meet every morning at eight o'clock, and row about half 
mile ont to tea j where we strip and plunge into the water; 
were it not for thin ^ we should all have been as bad ae the 
French marqnis. My lord has ten watermen, who are in 
reality a sort of amphibious animals^ aa they live one* half of 
the summer in the sea. Three or four of these generally go in 
with us, to pick up stragglersj and secure us from all acci- 
dents. They dive with eaae to the depth of forty, and some- 
times of fifty feet, and bring up t man titles of excellent shell- 
fish, during the mimraer months ; but so great is their devotioai 
that every time they go down they moke the sign of the cros«t 
and mutter an j^re Maria^ without which they should certainly 
be drowned, and were not a little scandalised at iis for omit- 
ting this ceremony. To accustom us to swimming in all 
circnmatancea, my' lord has provided a suit of clothes, which 
we wear by turns ; and from a very short practice, we have 
found it almost as commodious to swim with m without them; 
we have likewise learned to strip in the water, and iind it 
very difficult matter: and I am fully peraiiaded, from beint 
accustomed to this kind of exercise, that in case of shipwreck, 
we should have greatly the advantage oi^er those who had n 
never [iractised it; for it is by the erabarrasBment from th^^l 
clothes, and the agitation that people are thrown into^ froi^H 
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finding them twelves in a tit nation they had never experieni 
before J that so many lives are lost in the water. 
After bathing^ we have an English breakfast at his torftv 
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Mp% tnd after breakfiuit a delightful little concert, -virhioli 
lastB fbr an boor and a half. Barbella, the sweetest fiddle in 
Itely^ leads oar little band. This part}', I think, constitutes 
one jirincipal part of the pleasure we enjoy at Naples. We 
hare likewise some very agreeable society amongst ourselves, 
tfaongii we cannot boast much of that with the inhabitants. 
Thoe are, to be sure, many good people among them ; but in 
gen»al, there is so very litttle analogy betwixt an English 
and a Neapolitan mind, that the true social harmony, that 
great sweetener of human life, can seldom be produced. In 
liea of this (the exchange, you will say, is but a bad one), the 
iSCfoptry round Naples abounds so much in every thing that is 
curious^ both in art and nature, and affords so ample a field of 
speculation for the naturalist and antiquary, that a person of 
(k any curiosity may spend some months here very agreeably, 
and not without profit. 

Besides the discoveries of Herculaneum and Pompeii, which 
of themselves afibrd a great fund of entertainment, the whole 
coast that surrounds this beautiful bay, particularly that near 
Pozzoli, Cuma, Micenum, and Baia, is covered with innu- 
merable monuments of Roman magnificence ! But, alas ! how 
are the mighty fallen ! This delightful coast, once the garden 
of all Italy, and inhabited only by the rich, the gay, and 
luxurious, is now abandoned to the poorest and most miser- 
able of mortals. Perhaps there is no spot on the globe that 
has undergone so thorough a change, or that can exhibit so 
striking a picture of the vanity of human grandeur. Those 
very 'vi^s that once lodged a Ciesar, a Lucullus, an Anthony, 
ftte richest and most voluptuous of mankind, are now occu- 
pied by the very meanest and indigent wretches on earth, who 
are actually starving for want iu those very apartments that 
were the scenes of the greatest luxury. There, we are told, 
suppers were frequently given that cost -C50,000, and some 
that even amounted to double that sum. 

The luxury, indeed, of Baia was so great, that it became a 
proverb, even amongst the luxurious Romans .themselves; and 
at Borne, we often find them upbraiding with effiminacy 
and epicurism those who spent much of their time in this 
scene of delights; Clodius throws it in Cicero's teeth more 
than once ; and that orator's having purchased a villa here, 
hurt him not a little in the opinion of the graver and more 
austere part of the senate; The walls of these palaces still 
remain, and the poor peasants, in some places, have built up 
their miserable huts within them ; but at present there is not 
one gentleman or man of fashion residing in any part of thitf 
amhtry; the former state of which, compared with the pre- 
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Bwnt, eerteiiily malcet the mo«t ttrikiiif ooiitrait imairinible 
Vestf^rday we rode uver the g^reater parfc of it, a- shoo ting i 
mpineB^ a iipw sppcieB of diversion, whiclv I had never heart 
of before, W*? kiUt^d several of these animal b on the Monti 
Barba.i'0| tbe place that formerly produced the FulerBmn ' 
but now a ban'ec watte, I don't know if yon am aoqat 

with thJB kind of nport. To nie, I own, itt novelty wi 

grentatl merit ; and I would not ftt any tima give a ^fi 
partridge for a mouth of porcupine ahooting^- Ndtberj inde 
m the i\enh of th4?«e animals the most delictons iu the worH, 
thongU to-day inOBt of na have dined u[)oi> it^ H is extremel] 
luftciooSt &ad 90OD palU npon the appetite. 

We are now going- t^ lay in our wdt. itore, ai thane is i 
probabiiity that we Bhail aail in a day or two.-^Farewell, yo 
shuil ht'ar from me Again ut Moi^iuB, if we are not swallowel 
up by CharybdiB, 



VOVAGK TO SICILY. 

hlatid of CaprU J^Mv 15^ 

We have nowh4?gun our expeditiun with every auspieionsc 

This morniog^ the nielanoboly sirocco left us\ and in piae 
of it we ha\ i» g:otten a tine brink trttmimtaoe (or north wind) 
w bit^h in a few houra blew away all our vapouiH, and made m 
w*ju*^er how modi the happititas of maokiod dejfi^nds on i 
blast of w ind. Aftv^r eatiuK a hearty dinner with many of ota 
friends at Mr. Walter's, and drinkinir ptenti fully of his excel 
lent Burgondy, we rook le^ve in tlie hinrhest spirits. Had tlK 
sirocco blown as yusfi^rday, we should probatily have been iq 
teara ; aiwi not one i>f us would have sui^^Mected that we ' 
crying Otily Wcausse the w ind waB in the »oath* We are no 
apt to fjoppo«e it ; bat probably a great j>art of oar pleasurei 
and jiainft de|iend upon anch trivial cau&i'B^ though always as^ 
cribed to attinething t4ae; few people being willing to own 
tlkmiaelvea like a weathercock. Ji<?t'C«ed by every blast, lu-j 
deed, we sUonld Uaie uadmUly iinpnb^d it to the ^r>t^{ ^ 
p fir ting \^-ilh tlml excellent family wlnnji yo\\ know so well^ 
whit h tin person cxmbl ever h'siveVithont re|rrt*{^ or aee wiUii 
^_^ ttut pleafcuMi': [miI the uj*^r<Tribfe pnisjH'tl uJ' pu^">n 
^^B ^atn (|irobahly WltF-r qnnUtjed to amor^e and ir-hti:rT 
^^V ab«orb«id all mi'lancholy thoughts, and eve a added to : 
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orit^y which the delightful tcmr before us had akefdj inspired* 
We tailed at tv^; and, aft+r firiugf our farewell aignajji Uh\ 
Qur friendi oii ihore (whom we diacovered with our g\mse» &t 
tome milen' distance), we soon fotind ourieivea in the middla ' 
0$ ttie Bay of Ntt[Tltt*tt» Burriiuiided by the most b^autifu^ sceDerjf 
ill the world. It fell calm i^tr au iiour, od purptite to give of 
time to contemplate all iUi beaut tea. 

Th« hay is gf a circular figure^ in most places upwai^da of ^j 
twenty mtlee \n diameter; io thatj iticliidbg all ita breaks and. J 
iiiequaiitieaj tjie circumfeitnce is conaiderably more than ftijcty ! 
miles. The whole of thi» apace id io wonderfiilly divcraiiied 1 
by all thtJ licbea btith af art and naturet that them is s^carce ra f 
djf^t wantKBg to render the Hcene complete ; and it ia barcl I 
to say whether the view ta nit>re pleasing from the singularity 
nf many of these objecta, or fronj the iiHjredible variety of tli9 1 
whole. Vcm see an amazing niixttire of the ancient and mo*^ 
dern; aome rising to farat% and uome aiiikiug to ruin. Pakcef I 
reared over ihe tops iil' other palacei, ajii^ ancient nia;jfnificenc© 
trmnfjpied under foot by modem folly* IMountaiiiB and iahuidi , 
that were celebrated for their fertility ehnnged into barren 
wastes, and barren washes into iertjle Gel da and rieb vine^^ 
yardi^. Mountains »uvk into plains, and pltiinH swelled in tip 
mi^untainB. Lakes drank up by voleanoes and extiu^nished 
vokaQOes tunied into lukeii. The earth still smoking in many 
places*, and in othera throwing out flnme. [n short, nature 
aeems to have fornn-d thi* amni in her moat capritiouf nmodp 
for rv ' ii ct is a /«.si/*' nnhirtp. She never seems to hav# 
gvw iV to work, hut tu have devott^d this sprjt to th#, | 

Tiniiisjnm iiidiil^eaee of e»prici' nud fV^slie. 

The lay i^ ^Uiit out from the Mediterrimean by the i aland of 1 
Capri ^11 f.^uuy.i-^ fnr ill.. niM»de of Aapastuff, and aftt^r^vard^J 
so 3 tiujj. A litile to the wt'sfcUe thos* 

of i , I niii; the celel>mted pnunuulorj'' o£l 

Mitnei^m, where /Kiieas landed; the dnssic fields ot Xhtia, ' 
Cvnis, and Fusitoli, with i*U the variety ot aceiier>' that fonned 
both the TarUrus ai\d Elyaium of tite ancients; the Camphi 
pyegrei, or burning pUiiiH, where J apitcr overcame the giants ; 
tlte Woiite Novo, furawd of late years by the lire; the Mtrnte 
Barbivro; Ihe pietorestpie city of Pyr^oU, with the S<>lfaterrik ' 
smoking ahov** it; the bi'iiutiful inomunlory of rau^illippe, 
ftxhihitiug tlie lines t Bceiirry that v:n\ be inniiy;ined ; the K^eal; 
anil opnlent city uf Napbs, with tli* tlnve ta^tl ' '' ' 1 our 
(kU uf ships from every ruition, its pnbces, dioi on- 

veitts innimierable; the rich country from " > , uik-i, 

covered with noble hoasGE^ aod gardeoWj an .ii/ oniy a 

coulii^uiltio^ of the city; the paloce of flit . ^, vith inaijy 




others muTounding it, all built over the roofii of those of Her-* 
culaneum, buried near 100 feet by the eruptioiiH of Vesuvius; 
the black fields of lava that have run from that nDotmtaiD^ In^ 
termixed with gardens, vineyards j and orchards; Vesuvius 
itself, in the background of tbe scene, diacharging volumea of 
flre and smoke, and forming? a broad track in the air over our 
heade, extending, without being broken or disBiimted, to the 
ntmoHt verge of the horizon; a variety of beautifijl toivns and 
villages round the base of tlie mountain, thongbtleas of the 
impending ruin that daily threatens them* 8orae of these are 
reared over the very roofi^* of Pompeii and Stabia, where Pliny 
lieri^bed ; nnd with their found atiooi have pierced thronj^b the h 
sacred abodes of ancient Romans, thooaandsa of whom lie hn- ■ 
ried here, the victinis of this inexorable mountain. Next fol- 
Iowa tlie extensive and romantic coast of Castello Mare, Sor- 
rentuni, and Mola, diversified with every picturesque object 
in nature* It waa the study of this wild and beautiful coun- 
try that formed our greatont landscape painters. This was 
the school of Poussin and Salvator Eosa, but more particularly 
of the last, who composed many of his moat celebrated piece* 
from the bold craggy rocks that surrounded this coast ; and 
no doubt it was from the daily contemplation of these roman- 
tic objects that they stored their mindi with the variety of 
ideas they have commnnicated to the world with auch ele- 
gance in their v^^orkst. 

Now, ahould I tell you that ihia extenBive coait, thia pro^ 
digious variety of mountaina, valleya, promontories^ and ialanda, 
covered with an everlasting verdure, and loaded with the 
rieheat fruits, is all the produce of subterraneoua tire. !t would 
refjuire, 1 am afraid, too great a stretch of faith to believe 
me : yet the fact is certain, and can only he doubted by thojie 
who have wanted time or curiosity to examine it/ It iu 
etrange, you will say, that nature should make use of the same 
agent to create as to destroy ; and that what has only been 
looked upon as the eonaomer of countries, is in fact the very- 
power that produces them. Indeed, this part of our eartn 
seems already to have undergone the sentence pi?onouDced up- 
on the whole of it; but, like the pho?nix, has arisen again 
from its ownaahea, in much greater beauty and splendour than 
before it was consumed. The traces of these dreadful con- j 
flagrationa are still conspicuous in every corner ; ih^y have j 
been violent in their operations, but in the end have proved 
ialntary in their effects. The tire in many places it not ex- 
tinguished, but Vesuvius is now the only spot where it rage»^ 
with any degree of activity^ 

Mr. Hamilton, our minister here, who is no leee distinguiih* 
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©d ill Hie learned ihwa intlie polite world, has lately examii 
it with a truly philoBOphic eye, and this is the result of all his* ] 
obBervation ; howei er, at present I only mt down to five yon 
an account of the prospect of this aingiiiar country ^ and not to 
write its natural history, %vluch would lead me into a vatt 
fields I ahall reserve that cunoua subject till our return^ 
when I ahall have more leisure to raake you acquaioted with 
it* I beg", therefore, you would at least auipetid your judg- , 
ment for the preaent^ and do not condenrin me before 1 am 
heard. 

After contemplating thii delightful prosp«et till aunaet, th9 ] 
wind sprang up again and we have now almost reached Capri, I 
thirty miles distant from Naples, We have juftt 8i>oken with , 
an Engliah ahip. They tell us that the Marquis of Cnrmarthenj. I 
Lord Fortrosej and Mr. Haanlton, observing the calm, took 
a boat to make ua a viBit ; but unfortunately mistaking thei^ ] 
vesael foroura, we have had the mortiiication to miaa them. 

The ni|?^ht is very dark, and Mount Vesuvius is flaming at ] 
a dreadful rate; we can obaerve the red-hot stones thrown ta j 
a vast height in the air, and, after their fall, rolling down th^ ] 
side of the mountam. Our tbip h going so Hmootbi that w0 I 
arc icarce sensible of the motion ; and if this wind continue> ] 
before to-morrow night we shall be in sight of Sicily* Adieiu i 
The captain ii making a bowl of grog, and prtimisea na a ] 
happy voyage. 

J*t/A.— A!l wrong; sick to death; execrable eirocco wind* 
and directly contrarj' ; ^ile heaving waves. A plague of all'i 
sea voyages ; the author was surely right, who said that " Janet I 
voyages^' were much to be preferred. I 

IJih, in the mornimf. — For these twenty-four hours past wa I 
have been groaning to one another from our beds ; execrating! 
the wavee, and wishing that we had rather been at the mercy J 
of all the banditfi or of Calabria^ We are now beginning to] 
change our tune. The sirocco is gone, and the wind is con* 
siderably fallen: however, we are still three woful figures* 
Our servants, too, are as sick and as helpless as we. The captain J 
«ays that PhiUp, our Sicilian man, was frightened out of hia 
wits, and has been praying to St. Janarius with aU his mig' " 
He now thinks he htis heard him^ and imputes the change of 
the weather entirelj^ to his interest with his saint. 

17^/^, three d*dock. — Weather pleasant nnd favonrable* k\ 
flno breeze since ten ; have just come in i»ight of Strombolo* I 
Onr pilot says it is near twenty leagues off. We have Itkewisa I 
a few of the monntiuns of Calabria, but at a very great d is- ' 
tancef Ship steady, and sea- sickness almost gone. 

M^mn <tt niffhl.^The weather is now ihie, and we are all 
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well. After n\yymg Strombcloj by degrees w& came in sifrtt of j 

the refit cif the Li pari iBlands, aud piirt^of the coast of Sleily* ^M 
These inlands are very pit; tart? H(|ut^| and aeveral of them atfll ^| 
emit Bmtike* particularly Volcano and Volcanello ; but none of ' 
them, for aome agea paRt, except Btrombolo, have iimde my 
crti|jtit>ns of tire. We are jn«t now lying within three miles of J 
that CQrioui island, and can eee tta operationB distinctly. II J 
appeurt to be a volcaito of a very different natare from Veau-* 
vinsj the explosions of which succeed one another with wamB 
degr(?e of rogularily, and have no grt-at degree of daratton.. i 
Now, I have been observing Bironibolo ever ainee it fell dark, [ 
witli a good deal of pleas are, hut not without tjome degree of I 
perplexity, as 1 cannot account for its variety. Some times it*] 
e^xpioflions resemble thoM of Veaoviits, and the light 
only to be occasioned by !he f|nanti^y of fiery atones thrown 
into the air ; and a a «oon as t.he«e have fallen down, it appear* j 
to be extinguished, iil3 another explosion caa&ea afresh ilia-*! 
mination; thia I ha^ve ali^ayw ubuerved to be the case witlii 
Vortuviiiji, exirept when the lava has risen to the twiuniit erf the 
mountain, and continaed without variety to illaniinate the aie 
around it. The light from SfroTubolo evidently depetids qw 
Him\u other cause. Hometimea a clear red flame issues frons-1 
thii crater of the moniitoin, and coiitiBnes to blaze withoat io^J 
ierruption for near theapnee of hnff an hoar. The Are m ot ml 
different colour from the exjilos^ujii of atoiien, and is evidpntljrJ 
jJTodoced from a difleront cause. It would Reem a a if flOmM 
inUammable Bubstance were sviddenly kindled up in the bowel if 
of the moan tain. It is attt»iidi*d wTth no noise or explosioii - 
ihfit \vn arr' .a^^u^-ible nf It Um now fallfTi calm, and we ehalU 
probably have an opporhmity of examining this volcano morel 
minutely tn-raorrow We art? told at Naples that it had lately 
made a violent erruption, and had begnn to form a new isliuia 
at son;i4* li t fie dint ancf.* frtmi thi? old; which pit^ce of intcUi- ' 
gene*? was or,e of our great induuemenH Ui this exjiedition^^B 
\\'B think we have dixcoveivd m thia islaod, ms we have ob'v^| 
served several times the appearittice of a small ilame arisinff ' 
oot of tbi^ sea^ a little to the aoiUh-west of Btrombolo, and 
Htippoaeit miisst havp is^ned ffi^m thi:if new istland; but it i«^ 
posmble iUh \li^]ii limy com*^ from the lower p»rt of the islamij 
of StroniTifilo il?<elV. \?i* shall Kin* ti*-m(»rrt>w. 

!H//(, — We are i'Hll *y\T S(niF]UM>lo, but Mnfortiinately at pre-^] 
sent it iivtercep!?* Ihe view of that spot frum whence we olifj 
served the Ha me to ari^e, aud we can see no appeii ranee of 
any new island, nor iath'i-d lifany hiva thi*t haw of Ute Hprun; 
from the old otic. We have t* dtHtiiict view <if Ibe crater ol 
Stj'OmbwlOi whiyh Bctma to be diilciciit from Vesuviui*^ aniiU 
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the old volcauoei that: furraund Naptefl. Of these, ibt emten 
are without pxceptioQ \u the centre, and fomi the Ing'tie^t pari 
of tlie mountain. That of Strombolo ie on it« side, and not 
withiD SJOn yard 3 of its aiiitimit. From tho crater to the wea, 
the inland is entirely composed of the uttme sort of aaliefl ana . 
burnt matt-LT a^ the conical part of VesuviuB ; and the qtia 
tjty of this matter in perpetually iucrenuingr, from the uninter^l 
rnpt^d disclmrge from the mouotaio ; for of all the volcanoetfj 
we read of, Strom bo lo aeeniH to be the only one that burnij 
without ce^ng. Etna and Veauviua often lie qnii?t fori 
monthi, even years, without the leasit apjiearance of fire, bu]| 
Btronnbolo if ever at work^ and for ages past haa been look 
upon aa the great Ijg^hthoupp of these aeaH» 

It is truly wonderful bow such a constant and immenat* fip 
ifl maintained, for thousandf of years, in the midst of thai 
ocean ! That of the other Li pari isUnds eeema now almost' 
ejctinoti and the force of tho whole to be concentered in 
8irombolo, which acts ae one great vent to them ill. W« 
itill observe %''oleaDo and Volcauello throwing- out volumea of 
Binoke, but during the whole night we could not perceive th»_ 
least spark of tiro from either of Ihoui. 

It is probable that Strombolo, a« well as all the rest of 
the»e itifandsj jh originally the work of puhterraneoui fire^i 
The matter of which they are composed in a manner demon* 
strates thia; and many of the Hicilian authors confirm it* 
There are now eleven of them in all, and none of the ODcienti 
mention more than seven. FaiellOj one of the beat SiciUa 
anthor»t g^ive* an account of the prodoction of Volcano, noi*i 
one of the most considerable of these islands. He says it hapJ 
pened in the early time of the republic, and is recorded by J 
EttftobiuSj Fliny, and othera. He adds, that even in his time J 
in the beginning of the iixteenth century, it still discharged J 
qaantities of fire and of pumice-stonea ; but that in the pre 
ceding century j in the year 1444, on the 5th of i^ebruary, there 
had been a very great eruption of this island, which shook all 
racily, and alarmed the coast of Italy aa far as Naples. HoJ 
tays the sea boiled all around the inland, and rocktj of a vast; 
sixe were discharged from the crater ; the fire and smoke inl 
mmy places pierced through the waves, and that the naviga*T 
tion amongst these islands was totally changed, rocki* appear- 
ing where it was fonuerly deep water; and many of tho 
straitM and shallows were entirely filled up. He ohservea, 
that Artstotlet ifi hia book on n^cteors, takes notice of a very 
early enipt^un of tliis iHiand, liy whii'h not only tJie coast of 
♦Sicily, but likewise many cities in lta!y, were covered with 
ashes. It has probably been that very eruption which formed 
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the island. He deBcrlbes Stroiabolo to have been, ia hii time, ' 
pretty much the same a a at tliia day, only that it then pro-* 
duced a g^reat quantity of cattoii, which is not now the case. 
ITie greater part of it apf>eara to be barren* On the nortli 
eide there are a few vineyards, hnt they are very meagre ^ 
opposite to these, there ia a roek at some distance from lands 
it fleeniH to he entirely of lavaj and ia not leas than fifty of 
aixty feet above the water. 

The whole island of Btrombolo la a moiintam that tiiiea 
enddenly from the aea ; it is about ten miles round, and ia not 
of the exact conical form Buppoaed common to all \ olcanoefl*J 
We were determined to have landed on the island, and to hava 
attempted to exam me the volcano ; hat our Sicilian pilot 88^ 
aarei that the crater is nof. only iuaccesible (which indeed T 
own it appears to be)| but that we shall likewise be obliged 
to perform a qciaratine of forty-eight hours at Messina ; aod^j 
that, besides, we should run a great risk of being^ .itts^cked hy^i 
the natives, who are iittlf* hotter than savages^, and always on* 
the alarm against the Tarks. ' On weighing these reasons, 
and putting the qaestioOj it was carried to proceed on our 
voyage. , . . ij 

I own it is with nincii regret that I leave thia oarioiiiiBland.3 
withoat being better aoqmiinted with it. 1 have been looking 
ivith a good glass all around, but can see no marka of the 
eruption %ve heard so much of fit Naples ; indeed^ the south 
west part, where we saw the ajipearance of Hrej, is still hid 
from us by the interposition of the island, and if there has 
been an eruption, it was certainly on that side : it is probable 
we shall nev^cr bo able to learn whetlier there has been one or 
not, or at lt>ast to make ourselves masters of any of the par- 
ticulars relating to itj for events of that kind do not make 
such a noise in this ignorant and indolent country, as the 
blowing of an aloe or a gooseberry bush at Chriatmas does in 
England. Strombolo rises to a great height, our pilot says 
higher than Vesuvius; bnt I think he is mistaken. Both the 
captain and he agrce^ that in clear weather it is discoverable 
at the distance of twenty-fi\'e leagues, and that at night its 
flames ar-e to he seen much farther ; so that its visible horizon 
cannot be less than 500 milei, which will require a very con- 
aiderahle elevation. 

The revenue these islands bring to the King of Naples ia by 
no means Inconsiderable. They produce great (montitiea of 
aluTOj sulphur, nitre^ cinnabar, and moat sorts of fruity par- 
ticularly raisins, currants, and fjga, in great [>erfection ] aome 
of their wines are like^visc much esteemed, particularly the 
Malvasia^ well known over Europe, 
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The island of Lipari;, from ^hicU all the rest take 
&ftii36, is by TTLncli tlie largeBt ai well as the moat fertile. B^ 
ths description of Aristotle^ it apj>ear« that it wjis in his time 
what Strombolo is in onrs, considered by aniJor^ as a light* '1 
bouse, am its fires were never extinguished. It has not swf'-f 
fered from any lubterraneouB lires for many o^es past^ tbougb 
it every where beari the marks of its former itate. This is i ' 
iiland supposed by Virgil, who is one of our travelling com-^ 
pasions, to be the habitation of Mo\\i9j but indeed all of them-. 
were formerly called JSolian, Aa they were fnll of vaat cft*iJ 
veme^ roaring with internal fires, the poets feigned that ^Kolna'^ 
kept the winds prisoners here, and let them ont at bis plea^ 
sure. This allegorical fiction is of great use botli to Virgil 
and Homer, when they want to make a storm , and forms no i, 
inconsiderable part of their machinery, A goddess baa no* ^ 
tbiDg to do but take a flight to the Lipari islands, and ilk>lQsT 
who was the very pink of courtesy j haji always a otorm ready ^ 
at her command. 

Homer # indeed, departing sadly from liis usual dignity^ aup-!« 
poses that ^olus kept the winds here, each tied up in their 
respective hags ; and when any particular wind waa de*^ 
mandedj be made them a present of a bagful of itj to uie at 1 
discretion^ Some of the ancient historians (DiodoniSj I think)/ 
says that this fable took it^ riae from a wi$e king named 4 
^Ins, who, from observing the smoke of these burnings 
iilanda, and other phenomena attending tbeni, had learned to^ 
foretell the weather ; and from thence was said to have the 
command of the winds, 

»The forge of Vulcan, too, has been supposed by the poets to 
be placed in Hiera^ one of these islands. * Virgil Hends liim ■ 
I, here to make the celestial armour for ^neas, and gives m 
noble description of this gloomy habitation ^ where be found p 
L the Cyclops busy forging a tliunder bolt for Jupiter, the account ' 
m of which is very singular. t This island is now called Vol- 



" Amid the Eaperiaa and Sicilian iioad, 
All black with smoke j a rocky island stood — 
Th« dark Vulcanian land, the region of the god. 
Here the grim Cjolops plj in vaults profound, 
The huge ^ISolian forgo that thunders round : 
Th' eternal ativiU ring the dungeon o'er ; 
Prom side to side the tierj caverns rour— &c# 
t Beneath their hands, tremenduona to Eurvcj i 
Half rou^h, hnlf formed, the dreadful engine ky. 
Three points of rainj three forka of hail conepiro, 
Three armed with wind, and three were barb'd with lire j 
The ma&9 they temper'd thick with liWd rays. 
Fear, wrath, and terror, and the lightning's blaze*— PiTt. 
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conOf thu same that ia recorded to have been produced by Are 
in the time of the Republic. So that Virgil commit& her© ft 
vei^ f?n?at aunchroniimj in aending Vulcitn to a ijlace which fit 
that time did not exist, nor tor nmtiy ages aitt^r. But thlH 
bold iKjeticul license he amply repay* ub for by tlni fine dei*" 
criution he gives of it* These islands, lie nay a, Tflrere entl^d 
Volefttiiau as v^ell aa ^olian : 

Vokan! dfltntis. at Vdlcanla nataiflt telliu. 

So that the change of the name from Hiera to Vokatio wa» a 
^^ry natural one, Thia i& the island that Pliny calls Teraiia \ 
and both Strabc and hf gave an accoimt of its production*. 

IM. --Found ourafUes within Imlfamile of the coait of 
Sicily, which ia low hnt Unply variegoted. The oppoiita' 
coast of Calabria is veiy liigh, and the niounlRins are covered 
Tvith the finest verdure, It vsras nlnio»(fc a duad calm, one 
ehip scarce moving half a mile in an hour, so thtit we 
time to get a complete view of the fanioua rock of 8oyllai .., 
the C'alabrian sidt', Cape Pyloms on the .'^icilianj nnd the cele^i 
brated Htraitw of tlie J^'uro thuu nin betwiini them. Whilst we 
were aome miles diatnut from the entry of the straits, ws 
beard the rotiring of the cnrront, like the noise of some large 
inipetutms river confined between narrow banka. This in- 
cren#ed in proportion as we advancec]^ till we saw the w^at^i* 
in many places raiaed to a ccm^derable height, and fomiing 
large eddies, or whirlpools. I'hn mn in every other plnoe wai. 
aa smooth as glass. Oar old pilot told \m that he had ofteii 
8€eii flhipa caught in these edd lea, and whirled abont with great 
mjiidityj withoot obeying the helm in the smalleat degree. 
When the weuther is cjilm^ there is little danger j bnt when 
the waves meet with thIa violent t-orrent, it makes a dreadful 
sea* He says that there were five ships wrecked in this spot 
last winter, Wp observed thnt the current set exactly for the 
rock of iRcylla, and would infallibly have cnmed any thing 
thrown uiUy it ogninat that pfsiiit; ao that it was not without 
roaaon the ancients have painted it na an object of such terror. 
It is about a mile from tlie entry of the Fnro, andibrma a amnl! 
promontor}'^, which runs a little out to sim, and meets the 
whole force of the waters, as they come out of tlie narrowest 
part of the « traits. The head of thi« promontory ia the famous 
Hcylla. It miist be owrn'f^ that it doea not altogether come up 
to the formidable description that Unmer givrsof it ; the read- 
ings of which (like that of Hhnkspetire*a t'liff) almost makes ^B 
one's head giddy* Neither j» the. pn?^miiri' no wondrona nnrrow S[ 
and dilljeiitt Hw he inakrH it. Jiideerl^ il, In pnihtihle that the »l 
breiidth of it im greatly iucrcuaed since hiif time by the violent 
imjietuowity of the current. And thia violence, too, must have 
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alwftytf diminished in proportion as the breadth of the channel 
increased. 

Our pilot says there are many small rocks that show their 
heads near the base of the larg^e ones. These are probably the 
dogs that they described as howling roaad the monster Scylla. 
There are likewise many caverns that add greatly to the noise 
of the water^ and tend still to increase the horror of the scene. 
The rock is nearly 200 feet high. There is a kind of castle or 
Ibrt built on its summit, and the town of Scylla or Sciglio, 
containing 300 or 400 inhabitants, stands on its south side, 
and gives the title of prince to a Calabrese family. 

As the current was directly against us, we were obliged to 
lie-to foT some hours till it turned. The motion of ihe water 
ceased for some time, but in a few minutes it turned m the op- 
ponte direction, though not with such viol^ce. We lay just 
opposite to Cape Pylorus, where the lighthouse is now built. 
It is said, to have been thus named by Hannibal, in recom- 
pense to Pelorus his pilot, for having put him to death on this 
iqpot, on a fklse suspicion of his wanting to betray him ; for 
seoing himself landlocked on all sides, he thought that there 
was no escaping, and that Pelorus had been bribed to deliver 
him up ; but as soon as he discovered the straits he repented ot 
1^ rashness, and some years afterwards erected a statue here, 
in atonement to the manes of Pelorus. Pomponius Mela tells 
this story, from whence he draws two very wise inferences ; 
^at Hannibal must have been extremely passionate, and that 
ke knew nothing at all of geograi)hy. Others deny this au<- 
tiiority, and say it was named Pelorus from Uylsses' pilot, who 
was drowned neai to this place ; but there can be no sort 
of foundation for this conjecture, for Ulysses's whole crew 
were drowned at the same time, and he himself was driven 
tbrongh these straits mounted on the broken mast of his 
a)iip« It is, like most disputes among antiquaries, a matter of 
mighty little consequence, and I leave you at full liberty to 
choose which of the two accounts you please. 

From hence we had an opportunity of observing a pretty 
large portion of Calabria, which formerly constituted a con- 
fiderable part of that celebrated country known by the name 
of Great Greece, and looked upon as one of the most fertile in 
the empire. These beautiful hills and mountains are covered 
"with trees and brushwood to the very summit, and appear 
pretty much in the same state as some of the wilds of Ame- 
rica that are just beginning to be cultivated. Some little 
spots where the woods are cleared away, just serve to show 
the natural fertility of the soil, and what this country might 
he brought tO;, were industry and pop^latioa eaoouraged ; but 
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it still reraains a good deal in the same aituntion aa Tvhen fhe 
barbaroui* uations left it ; *md I believe it i^ hard to Bay whe- 
ther their tj^raoy or that oi Spain has been the moatoppresaivi 
After the iuvasioriof those nations^ and during the time of tl 
dark and barbarous ages, tliiB country (like many othera,) from 
the liighest st^te of culture aiid civilisation, became a wild and 
barren wilderneaa, overgrown with thickets and forests ; and 
indeed, since the revival of arts and agriculture, perhapi of all 
Europe this iei tbe country that ie pro§ted the least — retaining 
still, both in the wLlduesa of its tields and ferocity of it» in- 
habitantflt raore of the Gothic barbarity than is to be met with 
anywhere else. Bome of these fores ta are of a vast extent, and 
abiolutely impenetrable, and no doubt conceal in their thicketa 
many valuable monumeuta of ancient magnificence. Of this, 
indeed, we have a very recent proof in the discovery of Paet- 
turo, a Grecian city that had not been heard of for maay ages ; 
till of late some of its lofty t^mpley were seen over the tops of 
the woods, upbraiding mankind for their ahameful neglect, and 
calling upon them to bring itoncetnore to light. Accordingly, 
curiosity, axid the hopes of gain, a still more powerful motive, 
Boon oj>ened a passage, and exposed to view these valaabla 
and reapec table relics, Bot here it would be out of place to 
give you an account of them ; I shall reserve that fill ray re- 
turn. 

Ai Booti m our Bhip entered the current, we were carried 
along with great velocity towards Messina, which it twelve 
miles from the entry of the straits. However, as the passage 
widens in proportion as you advance, the current of conse- 
quence becomes less rapid. At iMessina, it is four miles broad. 
At the moath of the straits, betwixt the promontories of Pelo- 
rufl in Sicily aud the Coda de Yolpe (or the Fox's Tail) in 
Calabria/it airpeara scarcely to he a mile, Most of the ancient 
writers are of opinion that Sicily was formerly joined to the 
continent iu this spot, aud that the sf^paration miist have been 
made by some violent couvulsion of the earth. Ifthiwis true, 
which indeed does not appear improbable, it must have hap- 
pened far beyond the reach of all historians, m none of them, 
at least that I have seen, pretend anything but conjecture for 
the foundation of their opinion* Indeed, Claudian (were credit 
to be given to poets) says positively, ** 

TriiiBCtia qtitindam Italic pRra una f^lt. 

And Vii^il, too, in Ms thiid .^ilaeid, tells the same Htaryt 
Hvc loca vi qiiondxim^ ct vasta cmi^al^i riitQa, 9tc. 

The LUlian shore, 
Ati& fftlr StoLliia {.'Oiiitf were one, bftfor^ 
Aa earthquake cjiuaed the ftiiw,— Dh^dm^'i YngiCr 
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Vlksyy Sfrabo, DiodoniSj nnd mnny oibfrfiy both hietonaBs 
And pbilosophert* are of the «ame flenfiraentsj and pretend that i 
the strata on the oppoiite side of the fltrait perfectly corn?!- 
pond ; like the white rockn near Dover and Boulogne*, which 
have given ri»e t^ an opinion of the aani<» kind* However, 
the aimilarity in that case is much more striking, to the eyo at 
leastj than in thia* , . ! 

The approach to Messina ia the finest that can be imagined J 1 
it 18 not so grand aa that of Naplefl^ but it \n much more beau- 1 
tifulj and the quay exceeds an)i|thingl have ever yet seeiijj 
even m Hulland. It is built in the form of a crRscent^ and is] 
Burroiinded hy a ratige of magnificent buildingB, four atorej^*! 
high, and exactljr uniform ^ for the space of an Italian mile- J 
The street betwixt theRe and the eea is about 100 feet wide, 
and forms one of the most delightful walks io the world. It 
^oys the freest air, and commands the moat beautiful proB- 
Iiect ; it is only exposed to the momiDg^ sun, being shaded all 
the reat of the day by these bQildingg. It js besides constantly 
refreabed by the cooling bfeeiie from the straits j for the cur- 
rent of the water produces Ukewit^e a current in the air, that 
renders this one of the coolest habitations in Sicily, 

Wt cast anchor about four this afternoon, near the centre of 
tbia enjchanted eemicircle, the beauty of which greatly de- 
lighted us ; but our pleasure was soon interrupted by a dis- 
cover that the name of one of our servants had been omitted 
in our hills of health, and an assurance from the captain that 
if he were discovered, we should certainly be obliged to per* 
tbrm a long quarantine. Wliilst we were deliberating upon 
this weighty matter, we observed a boat with the people of 
the health-ofllce approaching us. We had jaat time to get him 
wi'apped up in a hammock, and shut down below the hatchet, 
with oi-dets not to stir in case of a search, and not to appear 
again above deck till he should he called. The poor fellow 
was obliged to keep in his hole till it was dark, as our consulj 

• aod aome people of the health-office^ stayed on board much 
longer than we could have wished [ and we are still obliged 
to conceal him, for if he be discovered we shall probably get 
into a very bad scrape. They are particularly strict here in 
thia respect, and indeed they have great reason to he so, since 
this beautiful city was almost depopulated by the plague in 

I the year 1743, when ufi wards of 70^0(^0 people are said to 
have died in it and its district in the space of a few months. 
We have now got on shore, and ore lodged in the most 
wretched of inns, n I though said to be a tlrst-rate one ibr Sicily ; 
bttt we are contented^ for surely after bad ehip-accommodation 
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and sea'tickneg^, atiy hoyae will appeur a imlactj m4 iBy 1 
of dry laud a pariidiap* 

I ahaU send tliis off by tlie ixjst, which gt>e« to-marrow tm 
Nu[)let«, antl BhaLi coaLmui^ trom d^iy t4) day t4) give you toifid I 
account of our trnnsvictions ; tritling ai tUey are, there will 
p{-abably Im suruethiag new, and it will add greatly to ilm 
Jjleaaure of our expedition to tliiiik that it has cuntributed 
your eutertaioiuenl. Adieu. Ever yourSj &c. 



SICILY,— MESSINA. 

Memnti, Mijr HI 

Thk harbour of Mesa b a ii fonned by a small promontory or 

neck of land that runa oii from the east end of the city, aad 
aepamtefl that beautiful hmm, from the n*st of the strait*. 
The sliupe of this promonlury i;9 tltat of a reaplag-hook, the 
curvature of which foniis tht' harbour, and aei^areB it fmio all 
wiuda. From the striking resemblance of it» forna, the Greeks, 
who nvncr gave a iiauu' that did w>t oiUut descriiio thi? object 
Qr teXpresui sumii of iU i*iosl n-nmikuhh' jirojjtTtk'a, Ck*Ui"d this 
place /+miklc, ut the HJcklp, and foiKnt*<l th:it the nickle of i^- 
tuni fell uii Hik «pot and gave it iia forai. Hiit the Latins, 
who w»?rt; not iioit^i no fond ot ftiljle, cbsaigi^l iU naoie to 
Messjimi (ffuni mej^^^h^ ti harvest), becuu»e oi' the grvi%t fertility 
of its ticlda, I r i* ciTtaiuly owe **f the iailV** harbours in the 
world after tthi|ui have f ot iu» but it i^ like w^ He one of the^ 
most ditBcult of accesa. 1 he celebrated galf or whiHjiooi of 
( 'harybdis li^B near to its on try, aud often occasions »uch tax 
ioteatine aud irregiilar luotiou ia tho water, that the helm loses 
most of iti» power, and the ahipa have gi^ut difHculty to get in, 
even with the faireat wind that can blow. This whirlpool, 
I think, is probaLlj fomied by the aniall promontory 1 bavi* 
mentioned, wliich^ contraeliog the straiti iu thia ppot, ninst 
necesiiikrily increase the velocity of the turreut ; but uo doubt 
other cauae^, of which we are iguorunt, concur, for thia will 
by no means account for all the apptsanioces whit'h it haa pro- 
duced* The great noise occasioned by the tumnltuiius nicifiou 
ut the watena in this place, made tlie aucienN liken it to a 
voracious sea-moniter, perpetually roaring for its pr<?y ; and it 
bus beeu represented by their authors as tlie inowt trf»iJwiidou« 
paisage in the world- Aristotle gives a lung and formidable 
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~8p^ ' ' nf it in hiA lS5th cliar>tw De Atimrr UMi I 

fiiii . . ,f<^ in an old Hicilimi book 1 liav^ t- It 

beghi:ii^ << Adeo profittidum, bortdamqtie ipectiu^uium/* ^ftie. \ 
but it ii too Ifmg to describt;. It id likewiib de«crib«d by 
Hi HI ' Ml t>f the OdysBpy J ViTgrtl^f 3diEneid ; Lueretiyii 
O'. ^ Beneca, ai aim) by many of the old Italian aod 

BiciJiaii |)Ljet§j who till Apeak of it jti t^rma of borror, and 
represent it as au object that iuspired terror even when looked 
t>n at a distance* It certainly la not now so formidable, -ind 
\'ery probably the violence of this motion, continoed for lo 
many &|feflj btta by degrees worn pmuoth the nigged roeka and 
jutting fihelves that nmy hai-e intercepted und confined tb© 
waters. The breadth of tbf* StraitB, too, in thia plaoe^ 1 malct 
no doubt, ii considerably enlarged* Indeed, from the nature 
of things it mnat be io ; tbo j>eTpetiiat friction occaAioned bf 
the Current tnuvl wear away the bank on eneh tide^ tiud en* 
largt the bed of the wattr. 
The vesfiela in thi« pitstiiage were obliged to go at neat aiJ 



* DW Baylla there a scene of horror forma, 
And hero Churybdie fills the d@»p with fitorms ; 
Vhea the tide rn«hes from her rnTOhlb^ caTOH, 
The rough Tm\ Tiiaifl, tumiiltuouf boil the wavei — 
Th^y toss, thej foam^ a wild ct^nfoirion vmm^ 
Lite waters bubbling o'er the fiory hlaM j 
Eternal misti obatmre the a^riid plain ^ 
And high abeve the rock iho spontft the main. 
When in her gnlfs She ruahing eea aubiideij 
She draiiiB the ouean with her relluent tideii 
The r^dk rebellows with a thunderin^^ sound ; 
Daepj wond'rguB deep, below appc^ati the ground.— Port, 

f That realm of old, a ruin huge, wai rent 
1ft leD|th of agea from the continent. 
With force convnlaive burtrt the iale away ; 
Throagh the dread opening broke the thundering aea^ 
At oitce the thundering aea Stdlia tore, 
And .^nndei^d from the fair Heaperian shore ; 
And Btill the neighbouring ooaats and towna diridei 
With scanty chauntik and cnntrtcted tldea. 
Fierce to the right tremendoui Soy Ik roara, 
Charybdie on the left tho flood devours : 
Thiioe a wallowed in her womb anbsideB the aea, 
Deep, deep as hellj and thrice she spant* away,^ 
From her l>lack bfjllowing ^n\U ^i^gf^T^Qd on high^ 
Waves after wafes that dai^h agalnat the aky,— Prrr. 
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poifiible to the casmt of CmlabrU, in oi'der to avoid the auction 
occaftioned by the whirling of the waters in tbia yort«x ; by 
which meaiiB, when they carae to the naniiwefit and ma&t 
rapid part of the straitdp betwixt Cape Pylorus and Scylla, 
they were in great danger of being carried upon thnt rock. 
From whence the proverb still applied to those who in ab 
tempting^ to avoid one evil fall into another— 

locidit in ScjllAnip c^ypLcna rlisre Chorybdim. 

There ii a fine fountain of white marble on the quay, repri 
tenting Neptaiie bold in g Buy 11 a and Chary bdia chained uiide 
the emblematical figures of two sea-monsters, as repreaenb 
by the poeta. 

The little neck of laiid, forming the harbour of MesBiua, 
strongly fortified. The citadel, which b indeed a very fine 
work, is built on tbat part which connects it with the ma^ 
land. The farthermost point, which rana otit to aea, ie de 
fielded by fonr small forta, which comraand the entry into th 
harhonr. Betwixt these lie the lazaret, and a lighthouee to 
warn f ailoTS of their approach to Chary bdis^ as that other on 
Cape Pylorus is intended to give them notice of Bcylla. 

It is probably from these light-honaea (by the Greeks called 
pharoi) that the whole of this celebrated strait has been deno- 
minated the Faro of Messina, 

There are a number of galleys and galliots in this beautiful 
harbour, which still add greatly to its beauty. Three of these 
aailed this morning, in order to cruise round the ialand, and 
to protect it from the fludden invasions of the barbarian a, who 
are often vQvy trotibleaome on the south coast. These vessel t 
made a vei7 picturesque appearance as they went out of the 
harbour ; their oars moving- all together with the greatest re* 
gularity* I think there are nine or ten men to each oar ; aud^ 
indeed, it appears to be th« hardest work you can iinagine. 
They all rise every stroke of tbe oar^ and when they pull, they 
almost throw tbemftelvea on their backs, and teem to exert 
their utmost force. These wretches ai-e chained to their oara, 
and sleep evejy night on the hare benches, without anything 
to throw over them. Yet, what is strange, notwithstanding 
all the misery they sufier, 1 am told there was never known an 
instance of any of them putting themselvea to death. They 
often, indeed, confer that fai'our upon one another, but it ia 
only in their quarrels, and by no meana out of kindnesji. In a 
company of English in the aame circura stances, promotion 
would probably go on much faster, a« there would be no want 
of vacancies, pro\'ided only ropes and knives were to be bad. 

We intended this morning to huve paid oar respects to the 
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prince of Vilk Franca, tbe govetnoFj and to hjive delivered 
out letten ; but he i& gone to hi^ cQuntiy-lioiisei and as there 
aj^ no carriagt 3 to be had, we are obliged to wait liia armal, 
iji town, wbioh will prabftbly be to-morrow or next day. 

We are stiU under a good deal of uneasincBt about our s€r-» 
vmktf and are obliged io c^ticeal him carefully froni the people 
of the health- office j who seem to haunt uf , aa we have met 
them thh morning in all om' walka. Were he to be discovered, 
perhaps Borne of ua njight have the pleaeui'e of making a litt]» 
voyage on board one of those galleys for our amusement. In- 
deed, Uie captain of the ship^ poor fi^llow, would run the 
greatest riski who is obliged to answer for every i>er8on on 
board. Wo glial! leave this place as soon as posnaiOle ; for I 
do not belies e there is much more to lie seen about it. 

fQ/Aj ai nit/ht — After dinner, our deputy-cotmol (a Sicilian) 
carried as to several con vents, where we were received by 
the nuim with great politeness and afFahility, We converged 
with them Jbr some hours through the grate, and found some 
of them by no meana de^cient either in point of knowled^^e or 
spngktlineijs ; but none uf them had Bincerity enough (which 
we met with in Portugal more than once) to acknowledge 
the uuhappmes» of their aitaation. All pretended to be happy 
and contented, and declared they would not change their 
prison for the most brilliant f^iluation in life. However, «omjft 
of th«?m had a soft melancholy in their connteunncea, that 
gave the lie to their words ; and 1 aui pevaouded, in a ttte-a- 
tete^ and on a more intimate acquaintance^ they would have 
told a very diiiVrent story. Several of them ai-e extremely 
handsome, buti indeed, I think they always ap^iear so] and I 
am very certain, from frequent experience, that tliere is no 
artitlcial ornament, or studied enibellishmeut whatever, that 
can produce half »o strong an effectj as the modest and simple 
attire of a pretty young nun, placed behind a double iron 
grate. To aee an amiable, unallWcted, and unadorned person, 
that might have been an honour and an ornament to society, 
make a voUintary resignation of her charms, and give up the 
world and its pleaaures, ibr a life of fasting and mortificatioo, 
it cannot tail to move our pit:y ; 

An^ pitf t&dti the mind to Iotb- 

There m another consideration Avhith tends much U> increaie 
these reelings ; that is, oor total incapacity ever to alter her 
situation. The pleasure of relieving an object in distress i» 
the only refuge we have against the pain wliich the ieemg of 
that object occasions j but here thia ia utterly denied us, and 
we feel with sorrow that pity is all wt can beitow. 
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Ffdtti these^ ftnd ihi* like refleciioui, a man generally feels 
himftfclf in bud spirits afttT converaing with n id table nutm. 
itideedj it ia hardly poflsihle, without a heavy heart, to lenre 
the gr^te, that inexorable and irapenetnibie barrier. At last 
we took our leave^ expreiBing oor happinefis in being admitted 
to near thenij but at the same time deploring our mwry at 
fleeing them for ever removed at so immeasurable a diatanee 
from us. They were much pleased with our viaifcj and begged 
we would repeat it every day during our stay at Mestina ; but 
thift might prove dangerous. 

On leaving the convent, we observed a great concmirse of 
people on the top of a high hill, ^t iome distance from the 
city. The eoneul told ns it waa the eelehmtion of a great 
festival in honour of Ht Frandsj and wae worth our going to 
§ee. Accordingly, we ari'ivedj ti fit as the mnnt made luft ap- 
pearance. He ^^'^8 cBTried tli rough the rrowd with Taf*t eere- 
mony* and received the hornnge of the people with a becoming 
dignity ; afher which he was again lodged in his cliaim), where 
he performs a iiumbiir of miracle!^ every day^ to all those who 
have abundance of money and abnndanee of faith. His niini»- 
tera, however, are only a mt of poor greasy capnchinfi> who» 
indeed, do not seem to have enriched them selves in hi a sserviee. 
In general, he is but a shabby nui«ter, if one may jtsdge by the 
tattered clothes of liia Her\'anta ; and f^t. Benedict, who does not 
pretend to half bia sanotitj^, heats him all to nothiug. The 
people continued to dauce in soft Sicilian raeitBureH till after 
miiiset, when they retired. Many of the country girls are ex- 
tif«!iaiely Imndaome, and dauce with a good grace. The young 
fiillows were all hi their Bunday^a clothea, and made a good 
amiearance. The assembly room was a ftne green plain on 
the t^>pof the hilL It pleased ns ver}!^ muchj and put na in 
mind of son^e of I'heocritua^sdescriptionit of the Sicilian plea- 
sures. Rut Theocritus, if he could have raised up hia bead, 
w^ould probably have been a good deal puzzled what to make 
of the wbiibby iigure of St. Francis, marching through amongst 
them with such mujesty and solemnify- Another pEirt of the 
ceremt>i>y, too* would have greatly alarmed him, as indeed it 
did us, Tli# w hole court before the church was surrounded 
with a triple row of small iron cannon, about six mches long j 
these were charged to the muzzle i and rammed very hard ; 
after which they were set close to each other, and a train laid, 
that completed the communication through the whole namberj 
%¥hich must have exceeded 2000. Fire was set to the train > 
and in two or three minutes the whole were discharged by a 
running fire, the reports folio wing one another m quick, that 
it was impossible for the ear to iudividualise them. The elTyct 
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Wft# very tmod; but it would have been uotliing witliotii tb^' 
fine echo from the high mountainB on each nide of the ntrait^ j 
which proloDged the nound for Bomo coiiBiderable time afttif J 
the ^'ing Wim Jiiulihed. ^1 

The view from tbe top of thii hill is beautiful beyond dea<«f 
criptioii. The straits appear hke a vast majei^tic river flQwiQH 1 
ilowly hotwixt two ridgea of motmtaiii&, and opeElog by de^ ] 
Sreies from it» Jiarrowt^at point, till it a we Ik to me size of s^ 
ocean ; iti banks, at the same time, adorned witti rich com-f 
fleldSj vineyards, orchards ^ to^^vnfl, village«, and charches* 
The prospect is terminated on each eide by the tops of higji 
mountains covered with wood. 

We obaerv^ed in our walka to-day niany of the ioweri th«| 
are mueh eiteemed in our gardeus, and otheni, too, that w^ I 
wt& not Sicquainted with. Lark^pur^ flo^ Adoni»> Venun'iij 
looking-glasa, hawkawet^d, and very line lupina, grow wildi 
over all theee mountains. They have likewise a variety o|i 
flowering ahr-abs : particolarly one in great plenty, which I d<| ] 
not recollect ever to havt^ aeen before ; it bears a beautifu^ 
jound fruit of a bright shining yellow. They call it il j^nm. I 
dotfj^ or goMen apple. All the fields about Messina are co-t 
I'^ered with the richest whito clover, intjenuixed with a variety 
of aromatic plants, which perfurae the air, and render theii 
walks exceedingly dolightfuh But what in reni:irl>i}.h>. wa 
were most sensible of thi» perfume when walki: har-* 

hour, which is at the greatest distance from t^ \^, \ 

mentioned thii; peculiarity to a Messiueso geutiemau, yi)m\ 
telin me, that the aalt produced here by tht} heat of the aunj 
emita ft grateful odour, something like violeti*, audit i» thai 
probably which perfumea the aea-^hore. On consulting Faz^ 
Kello Do r^bm Sivului^ I lind he takes notice of the mma mu* 
gularity, and likewitie obaervea, that the water of the ^traitii I 
has a vii^oout or glutinous quality, which by degret^s cements 
ttie «und and gravel together, and at last couaolidateM them to 
the iolidity of rock. 

There are fine shady walks on all fiidea of Mesaiua , eomt | 
of these run aloog the iea*ahore, and are for ever fanned bv 
tlie cooling breeze from the straitH. The houj^ea are large, and 
moat of the arHclua of life are cheap and in plenty, i»articu* 
larly titjhj which are rtjckoned better here than any where el»e 
in the Med iter rauean. The hire of lodgiug.n in next to uq^ 
tiling i almost oue-lmlt of that noble range of bnildiugM 1 hav« 
described being absolutely uninhabited aince the desolation of 
1743 i BO tliat the proprietors aro glad to get tenants on any 
tertna. It now occurs to me that from all these consideration ti, 
there ii no place I have sseen m admirably calculattd tor th? 
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resideiioe of that flock af valetu^mariftBe, T^hich ^Tery autumn 
leave our country with the swallows in eearch of warm cli- 
mtttes. I have been inquiring with regard to their winter 
season^ aBd find all agree that io general it is niuch preferable 
to that of Naples* They allow they have aometinies heavy 
rain for two or three weeks, btit it never lasts longer ; and be- 
8idefl> they ha^^e always eume fair hours every day, when 
people can go out for exercise ; for the moment the rain ia 
over, the >valk9 are dry^ the soil being tv light gravel. 

The advantages of Messiua over Niiples in other respects, I 
think j are considerable. At Naples there are no walks ; and 
the truth ia, thpy have no ocCeiBion for them, no more indeed 
than they have for legs ; for you know as well as 1, that walk- 
ing there is little leas infamous than stealing ; and any petsou 
that makes use of bis limbs is looked npon as a blackguardj 
and despised by all g-ood company. The rides, too, are all at 
a great distance^ and yon are obliged to go aome miles on 
street* and pavement before you get into the country ; hesid&s 
pa«aing the vile grotto of Psusillippe, where yon are in danger 
of being blinded and !*ti9ed with dust* There are seldom any 
public diversions here ; the ?ittending of w^hieh at NspleSj and 
complying with their bad hours ^ does often more than eoutt- 
teract all the benpilt obtained from the climate. That detes- 
table practice of gaming, too, ia by no means bo prevalent 
here; which from the anxiety it occnsions to the miod, and 
latsitade to the body, must be death to all hectic people, 
weak breaate, or delicate nerves, I could say much more on 
thia subjects hot as 1 have many of these circurastancei only 
from t\w. report of the inhabitantsi it makes me more diffident 
than if I had known them from tny own ejtperience- 

We foimd our bankpr^ Mr, M — "—^ a very sensible man, and 
epent some hours with him, both this morning and evening, 
very agreeably. He has given us some accoimt of the police 
of the country, the most singular, perhnpa, of any In the 
world ; to such a degree, indeed, that I shrill not venture to 
tell it to you till I have talked it over \\^th some other people, 
to iee if the accounts* agree ; though, from the character that 
gentleman bears, both here and at Naples, he ia as good au- 
thority as any in the island. 

The Prince of Villn Fnmca is arri^'ed, wo that we shall pro- 
bably have our nudieuce to-morrow nion7ing. Adieu* We 
are jutt going to sup upon ateaks made of the pe.^re .'^da, or 
i word-fish, which are caught in great plenty in these aeas.— 
The sword of thia one is upwards of four feet long, and a for- 
midable weapon it is — not unlike a Highland hroad-aword, — 
Thift fiih, when cntj beara a prfeefc reiemblance to fleeli^^o 
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mm%, ihkt none of us doubted it was beef-ifceaku they were 
dreatring for uh, and expressed our surprise at finding that dish 
in Bicily* Good night. 



SICILIAN BANDITTL— FATA MORGANA. 

2lsi* — We are just returned from the prince^i* He received mm 
with much pohtenesBj hut iw^ith a good deal of si'ate. He of- 
fered u« the use of his earriagesj aa there are none to be hir«d^ 
and in the uHual style desired to know in 'what he could be of 
tervice to ti«. We told him (witb an apology for our abrapt 
departure) that we were obliged to set off to- morrow , and 
befged hie protection on our journey. He replied , that he 
would give orders for g-aarda to attend us, that «ihould be an- 
iwerabie for every thing ; that we need give ourselvea no fur- 
ther trouble ; that whatever number of mulea we had occasion 
for, should be ready at the door of the inn, at any hour we 
should think proper to appoint : he addedj that we might en- 
tirely rely on those guards, who were people of the most de- 
termined resolution, ae well as the moat approved fidelity, and 
would not fail to chastise on the spot any person who should 
preeome to impoee on us. 

NoWj who do you think these trusty guards are composed 
of? Why, of the mo it daring and moat hardened viflains, 
perhaps , that are to be met with upon earth, who, in 
any other conutry, would have been broken upon the wheel , or 
hung in chains J but are here publicly protectcni, and umver-* 
aally feared and resj7eGted. It wa» this part of the police of 
Sicily that I was afraid to give you an account of: but I have 
now converged with the princess people on the iubjectj and 
they have confirmed every circumstance Mr* M. made me ac- 
quainted witlL 

He told me^ that in thia east part of the island, called Van 
Demoni (from the devils that ore supposed to inhabit Mount 
jEtna), it has ever been found impracticable to extirpate the 
banditti ; there being numberless caverns and subterraneous 
» passages in that mountain j where no troops could poeaihiy pnr- 
Hue them : that besides, as they are known to be perfectly de- 
termined and resolute, never failing t^ take a dreadful revenge 
on all who have offended them, the Prince of Villa Franca has 
embraced it^ not only as the safest, but also as the wisest and 
moflt politic icheme, to become tiieir declared patron and pro- 
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tecl0r> ilod fUch of them m tbkk {>roper to leave tbeii- 
moHniaina aod foreata, tliough perhaps only for a timet are wara 
to meet with good encoiirngement mid security in his service; 
they eiijoy the moat unbounded confidence, which in no in- 
stance tbey have ever yet been found to make an improper or 
diflhoneBt use of* They are clothed in the princess livery, yel' 
low and green, with silver lace* and wear likewise a badge of 
their honourable orders which entitles them to univerBal fear 
and respect from the people. 

I have jiist been interrupted by tin upper servant of the 
priuce*f> who^ both by his iouka and laugusfe, seems to be of 
th» same worthy fraternity. He tells Fie that he has ordered 
our muleteers, at their peril, to Iw ready by duybreak, but that 
w& need not (fo till we thiiik pro[ier ; for it i» tlieir biu^inesi* to 
attend on ihMfiri aictUitn^ii, He «ayt that lie has likewise or- 
dered two of the most deiaperate fellow a m the island to ac- 
co'Ripituy ns ; addirig^ iu a sort of whiBper, thai we need he 
under no apprehension, for if any ^lei'sou «hould presume to 
impose upon ti« the value of a single imicoct* they woo Id cejr- 
tftinly pot thi^m to duatli- I gave him an otmeetf wliich I 
knew was what he expected ; on which he redoubled his bowi 
and hiji exeellen^it^T Jind declared we worts tlie most hofwmHli 
sif/nori lie had ever met with^ and that it we pleated, he liim* 
Belf «iK)ald have thehouour of atteiidii*g^ us, aiid would cbaetise 
tmy persion that tsliould dare to take the -wall of osi or injur© 
ns in the smallest trifle. We thanked him for his /.eal, showing 
Ilim we had swords of our owtu Oii whichj bowiog respect- 
fully, he retired* 

I caw now, with more asau ranee, give you some aecount of 
ika conversation I liad with 8ignor M.j who^ as 1 said, ap- 
peari to be a very jntelligeut man^ and has resided here theau 
m^Mf years. 

iiie fnyi, that in some circumstancea thene banditti &ra tha 
most fejpectabie people of the island, and have by much the 
highest and Tcumt runiantie notions of what they eaU their 
point of honour; that, however criminal they may he wilh re^ 
gard to society in general, yet, with respect to one aiiother, 
a«d to every person to whom they have once professed it, they 
Have ever retc^ined the most unahakeu lideUty* The magis- 
tr*tes liave often been obliged to protect tht'm, and even jMiy 
tlw^m coiirt, as they are known to be i>erfeotly determined and 
desperate ; and so eittremely viudictivej that they will cex- 
taiaky put any person to deatti who has ever giveu tham just 
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cause of provocation. On the other hand, it never was known 
that any person who had ever put himself under ftieir protec- 
tion^ and showed that he nad confidence in them, had 
cause to repent of it, or was injured by any of them in the 
most minute trifle; but, on the contrary, they will pro- 
tect him from impositions of every kind, and scorn to 
go halves with the landlord, like most other conductors 
and travelling servants, and will defend him with their 
lives, if there is occasion. That those of their number 
who have thus enlisted themselves in the service of society, 
are known and respected by the other banditti all over the 
island, and the ijersons of those thuy accompany are ever held 
sabred. For tnese reasons, most travellers choose to hire a 
couple of them from town to town, and may thus travel over 
the whole island in safety. To illustrate their character the 
more, he added two stones, which happened but a few dayfi 
ago, and are still in every body's mouth. 

A number of people were found digging in a place where 
some treasure was supposed to liave been hid during the 
plague : as this had been forbidden under the most severe i>e- 
nalties, they were immediately carried to prison, aud ex]K?ct4>d 
to have been treated without mercy ; but luckily for the others, 
one of these heroes happened to be of the number. He wrote 
to the Prince of Villa Franca, and made use of such powerful 
arguments in their favour, that they were all immediately set 
at liberty. 

This will serve to show their consequence with the civil 
power ; the other story will give you a strong idea of their 
barbarous ferocity, and the horrid mixture of stubborn viciB 
and virtue (if I may call it by that name,) that seems to direct 
their actions. I should have mentioned, that they have a prac- 
tice of borrowing money from the country people, who never 
dare refuse them ; and if they promise to pay it, they have 
ever been found punctual and exact, both as to the time and 
the sum ; and would much rather rob and murder an innocent 
person, than fail of payment at the day appointed ; aud this 
thw have often been obliged to do, only in order, as they say, 
to iulfll their engagements, and to save their honour. 

It happened within this fortnight that the brother of one of 
these heroic banditti liavinp: occasion for money, and not 
knowing how lo procun? it, dotiTniined to make use of his 
brother's name and authority, an artifice which he thought 
could not easily be discovered; accordingly, he went to a 
country priest, and told him his brother had occasion for 
twenty ducatt*; which ho desired ho would immediately lend 
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him. The priest assured liim tliat he bad not then so large a 
auni, but that if he would return in a few dnys, it should be 
ready for him. The other repliedj that he was afraid to return 
to hiB brother with this answcTj and desired that he would by 
all means keep out of bis way, at least till each time af behad 
pacified him, otherwise he could not be atiawerable for the 
conBequencea. As bad fortune would have itj the very next 
day the priest and the robber met in a very narrow road ; the 
former fell a-ti'embling an t\iQ lutter approached, and at last 
dropped ou his knees and begged for mercy. The robber aa^ 
tonished at bis behaviour, desired to Icnow the cause of it* 
The trembling priest answered, " 11 dtmam^ if (fi^n(im—i\ie 
money, the money; but send your brother to-mnrrow, and 
you slmll have it," The haughty robber asE^ured him that he 
disdained taking" money of a poor priest ; addiniar, that if any 
of his brothers had been low enough to make sudi a demand, 
he himself was rejidy to advimce the mim. The priest then 
acquainted liim with the visit he had received the preceding 
Dig lit from his brother by bia order, assuring him, that if he 
had been master of the sum, he should immediately have sup- 
plied it. ** AVell/' sayft the robber;f " I will now convince you 
whether my brother or I are most to be belies ed ; yon shall go 
with me to bis houaf, which ia but a few milesi distant/* On 
their arrival before the door, the robber called on his brother, 
^ho, never suspecting the discover}^, immediately came to the 
bakony ] but on perceiving tlii^ priest, be began to make ex- 
cuses Jor his conduct The robber told him there was no ex- 
cuse to be made ; that he only desired to know the fact, whe- 
ther he had gone to borrow money of that priest in bi» name 
or not ? On his owning he had, the robber with deliberate 
coolness lifted his blunderbuss to his shoulder, and shot him 
dead; 8nd,turnin|r to the R^rtonished prleat, " Youw^ill now 
be persuaded/' said he, " that I had no intention of robbing 
yon at least/* 

You may now judge how happy we mnst be in the company 
of our gnarda, T don*t know but this very hero may be one 
of them, as we are assured they are two of the moat intrepid 
and resolute fellows in the island. I will not close this letter 
till I give you some account of our journey. In the mean 
time, adien. We are going to take a look at the chnrches and 
public buildings : but with these I shall trouble yon veir little. 

2Ui?> at nh}hl. — We Imve been well entertained, both from 
what we have seen and heard. We used to admire the dex- 
terity of some of the divers at Naptea, when they went to the 
depth of forty-eight or fift)^ feet, and conld not conceive how 
a man cciuld remain three minute under water without draw- 
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ing breath t but these arci nothing to the feati of one Colas, a 
native of thia place^who is said to havD liv^ed for several days 
in thn Bca^ without comiDg to land, and from thence got the 
Burnatne of I^esce^ or the fiah. 8omo of the Sidlian aathore 
aflinn that he caught lish merely by his agility in the water ; 
and the ereduloua Kircher asserts that he con Id walk acroii 
the straifs at the bottom of the aea> Be that m it willj he 
was so much celebrated for awimming and diving j that one of 
their kingi (Frederic) came on purpose to see him perfotm ; 
which royal visit proved fatal to poor Fesce } for the king, af- 
ter admiring his wonderful force and agility, luid the cruelty 
to propose his diving near the gulf of Char^thdis ; and to tempt 
him the njore, threw in a large golden cup, which was to be 
bis prize, should he bring it up. Peace made two attempts, 
and astonished the spectators by the time he remained under 
water ; but in the third it is thought he was caught by the 
whirlpool^ as he never appeared more ; and bia body is said to 
have oeen found some time afterwards near Taurominom 
(about thirty miles didtant) — it having been observed that 
what is swallowed up by Chary bdis is carried south by th© 
current, and thrown out upoa that coast* On the contrary, 
nothing wrecked here was ever carried through the straits, or 
thrown out on the north aide of Sicily, unless we believe what 
Homer says of the sbij) of Ulysses. 

We have been again to take a view of the Straits at thii 
famous whirlpool, and are more and more convinced that it 
must be infinitely diminished ] indeed, in comparison of what 
it was, almost reduced to nothing. The sea appeared to have 
no extraordinary motion there, and ships and boats seemed to 
pass i t wi th ease . When we com pare tin s its present state wi th 
the formidable description of m many ancient authors^ poete, 
hiatoriansj and philOBOphers^ it appears indeed not improbable 
that this island has been torn from the continent by some vio- 
lent convulsion, and that near to this spot huge caverns have 
been opened, which, drinking in the waters in one course of 
the current, and throwing them out in the other, may perhaps 
in some measure account for the phenomena of Chary bdis. I 
find it described both by Homer and Virgil, as alternately 
i wallowing up and throwing out every object that approached 
it.* NoWjj is it not probable that these cavema in proeees of 



Be?ttmm Scylla latus, Imrvum implacata Oharjhdis 
Obaiciet, atquo imo harathri ter gurgite vastos 
Sorbet in obrtiptum fluctusj roiiiUBque etth aaras 
Erige t ^ternos, <st sidera verborat unda. 
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time bave been in a great mfJ44Bure iUled up by the immetise 
quanfitiei* of rocks^ aandj gmvt?!, &c., tliat were perp^tuftUy 
liamed in by the force t>f the current? I own 1 am not quit^ 
intisfWd with tbis solution^ but at present I cannot think of a 
better P The fact, however, is certain, that it must have been 
a dreadful object oven in Villi's time, else he never would 
bave m^ide JEneas nnd bi^ fleet perceive its effects at no great 
a diitanct, and immediately run out to sea to avoid it ; nor 
woiild be have made Helt^nua at ftuch pu-ioi to caution hind 
againut that dangoroufi ^ulf, aod advise him rather tu make 
the whole tour of Sicily than attempt to pass it, liidtied> it 
tfl fio tiften nii*ntiomd both in tlie vuyage of iEneaii and UlyaBea, 
and iilwayii in mdi frightful ij?rni&p that wccaunot doubt of i^f 
having been m very teiTible ubject,* 

Aftt'r feeing the k^auiiful burbour of aieB^ina, we have 
found iMjthing iuucli worthy of notice in the city* Borne of 
the clt^ruheEj iire luiudBomOf and thi^re are a few tolerable 
piiintinga* One ceremony, from the account they give of it, 
I ibould like nmcb to have «een — tbe celebration of the feawt of 
tlie Vara* It wppeaiH, indeed, to be a very singular exbibition, 
^nd 1 am heartily norry it does not happen at this Beasen. In 
ordet to the more diy^oihed ap|>eftninco of the Virgin Mary on 
thin occasion, they hiive invented a very curioui machine, 
which I am fiild repre»ents heaven, or at least a part of it. 
It w of a huge aizej and moves through the street with vaet 
pump and cen-nitmy. In the centre In the principal figure, 
which repreientu the Virgin; and a little higher^ there are 



[Far on the rlglit her dog* foal Scylla hid^; 
CharjhJia roaring on the left preftideSj 
And jn her greedy whirlpool sucks tho tides ; 
l^hen ^ponte theui from Imlow ; with fury driven, 
The wavea mount up, and wash tho face of hoftvon. 

* Senetsa giv«6 this account of it in a letter to Itucillna ; — *' Scjl- 
Inm iajium g»s^, et quid«m terribil^ nnvigantlhus optime bcio; 
Chary hdi« an respondeat fabulk p«racrihi mi hi de«i(!erci| fao nos 
cenioreA, utrnm nno tantnui vento agattir in vortices^ an omais 
tempe&fafi, nc mare iltud cf^iiftrirfiut^tit, at an vcrum ait qutdquid jllo 
frtti tiirfitfjiG wbi^Bptnrri t^nt/ kc. 

And tii€ fi>n owing ifi n transIjiLiim frnra Sf.rabo t — *' A Tito nrbem 
r.iuhilqm 111 trrgt'Ctn ChArjlj.lih o*tenditur: pr^faiidum qui^em 
immeosiim r c]tio ianndatioQea freti ; mirum in modnm navi^ia 
dBtrahunt 2 itiagn:%n pi»t cirf^iiiidHctione«i tit vortlew pr«elpitata| 
qnlbus abBoryliBj ar -, isaufriiftarmia frafinwiti ad Ta»* 
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three others to denote the Trinity. Bound these there are a 
number of wheels, said to be of a very curious construction* 
Every wheel contains a legion of angels, according to their 
different degrees of precedence — seraphim, cherubim, and 
powers. These are represented by a great number of beautiful 
little children, all glittering in clothes of gold and silver tissue, 
with wings of painted feathers fixed to their shoulders. When 
the machme is set in motion, all these wheels move round, and 
the different choirs of angels continue' in a constant flutter, 
singing hallelujahs round the Trinity and the Virgin during 
the whole of the procession, and are said tp make a most 
beautiful npi)euruuce. This is all I could learn of this singular 
show, neither were we admitted to see the machine ; conscious, 
1 suppose, uf the ridicule of which it is susceptible, they did 
not choose to unveil so sacred an object to the eyes of heretics. 
This island has ever been famous for the celebration of its 
feasts, even in ancient as well as modern times. They spare 
no expense ; and as they have a large share both of supersti- 
tion and invention, tliey never fail to produce something either 
very ^im or very ridicuUms. The feast of St. Kosolia at Pa- 
lermo is siiid to be ihe tiuest show in Europe, and costs that 
city every year a large Huni. They assure us tliere is more 
titste and mugui licence displayed in it, than in any thing of the 
kind in Itiily ; and advise us by all means to attend it, as it 
happens some time near the middle of summer, when we shall 
probably be in that end of the island. 

If you please, we sluiU now take leave of Messina : I did 
not expect to make so much of it. But it would not be fair 
neither, without at least putting you in mind of the great 
veneration it has ever been held m by the rest of Sicily, for 
the assistance it gave to Count Kugiero, in freeing the island 
from the yoke of the Saracens : in consideration of which, 
great privileges were granted it by the succeeding kings; 
some of whicli are said still to remain. It was here that the 
Normans landed; and this city, by the policy of some of its 
own inhabitants, was the first conquest they made; after 
which their victorious arms were soon extended over the 
whole island, and a final period put to the Saracen tyranny. 
Count Rugiero fixed the seat of government at Palermo, and 
put tlio political systoin of the island upon a solid basis, of 
uliicli ilu" I'oriii (:iik1 ihv form alone) still remains to this day. 
/Jle divided tho whole island into three parts ; one ho gave to 
his oflieers, another to the church, and a third he reserved for 
hiuifielf. Of these three branches he composed his parliament> 
that respectabUj body, of which the skeleton only »ow exists; 
(vf it huH lony: i^jro hj^t al) ii^ bVovd, )icrvcjt| uud Wilmal uplHts ! 
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and for maDy ug^ past lias "been reduced to a perfect caput 
morluum. The isuperstitioaa tyranny of Spain nas not only 
destroyed the national spirit of ita own inbabifcants, but like- 
wife that of Bvery other country which has fallen under its 
power. Adieu, Ever yours. 

P.S. — Apropos I There is one ih'mg 1 had almost forg^ot, and 
I never should have forgiven myaelf. Do ^''ou knoiv the most 
extraordinary phenomenon in the world is often ob«erved near 
to tbia place ? 1 laughed at it at first j as you will do^ but I 
am now convinced of its reality; and 1 am pen^uadedj too, 
Ihat if e%'er it bad been thorongbly examined by a pbiloto- 
phical eye, the natural ca^sie must long ago have been 
aeaigtied. 

It has often been remarked j both by the ancients and 
modemH, that in the heat of summer, after the sea and air 
hai^e been much agitated by the winds, and a perfect calm 
succeeda, there appears^ about the time of dawn, in that part 
of the heaven over the atraitn, a great variety of singular 
forms, some at restj and aome moving- about with great 
velocity, Theee formsi in j>roportion aa the light increaeea, 
seem to become more aerial j titl at last, some time before 
Bonrisej they entirely disappear. 

The SiciliEinfi represent this as the moat beautifol sight in 
nature; Leanti, one of their latest and beat writers, canie 
here on purpose to see it He says the heavens appeared 
crowded with a variety of objects : he mentions palaces^ 
woods, gardens, &g., be aides the t!ga res of men and other 
animals that appear in motion amongst them. No doubt, the 
imagination must be greatly aiding in forming this aerial 
creation; but aa so many of their authors, both ancient and 
modem, agree in the fact, and give an account of it from their 
own observation, there certainly must be aome foundation for 
the story* There ia one Gisroini, a Jesnit, who has lately 
written a treatise on this phenomenon, but I have not been 
able to Hnd it: the celebrated ^Icssiceae Gallo has likewise 
published something on this interesting subject ; if I can pro- 
cure either of them in the island j you shall have a moii2 perfect 
acconnt of it. The common people, according to cuitom, 
give the whole merit to the de^ il ; and indeed it is by much 
the shortest and easiest way of accounting for it. Those 
who pretend to be philoaophers, and refuse him this honour^ 
are greatly puxzled what to make of it. They think it may 
be owing to some uncommon refraction or reflection of the 
rays J from the water of the st raits, whichj as it is at that 
time carded about in a variety of eddies and vorticea, must 
consecpiently, say they, make a variety of appearances on any 
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medium where it is reflected. This, I think, is nonsemiey or at 
least very near it ; and till they can say no more to the pur- 
pose, I think they had much hetter have left it in the hanas of 
the old gentleman. I suspect it is something of the nature of 
our aurora horealis, and like many of the great phenomena of 
nature, depends upon electrical causes ; which, in future ages, 
I have little doubt, will be found to be as powerful an agent 
in regulating the universe, as grravity is in this age, or as the 
subtle fluid was in the last. 

The electrical fluid, in this country of volcanoes, is probably 
produced in a much greater quantity than in any other. The 
air, strongly impregnated with this matter, and confined be- 
twixt two ridges of mountains — at the same time exceedingly 
agitated from below by the violence of the current, and the 
impetuous whirling of the waters — ^may it not be supposed 
to produce a variety of ap^jearances ? And may not the 
lively Sicilian imaginations, animated by a belief in demons, 
and all the wild ofikpring of superstition, give these appear- 
ances as great a variety of forms? Remember, I do not say 
it is so ; and hope yet to have it in my power to give you a 
a better account of this matter. However, if you should sup- 
pose me in this story, or in any future one I may tell you, to 
be inclined to the fabulous, you will be pleased to remember 
tiiat I am now in the country of fable ; this island having 
given rise to more, perhaps, except Greece, than all the world 
beside. You have, therefore, only to suppose that these 
regions are still contagious; and call to mind that Mount 
Mta?L has ever been the great mother of monsters and 
chimeras, both in the ancient and modem world. However, 
I shall, if possible, keep free of the infection, and entertain 
yon only with such subjects as fall under my own observation. 
But, indeed, from what I have already heard of that wonder- 
f\il mountain, the most moderate account of it would appear 
highly fabulous to all such as are unacquainted with objects 
of this kind. Adieu. We think of setting off to-morrow by 
daybreak. I am sorry it has not been a storm, that we might 
have had a chance of seeing Pandemonium reared over our 
heads, and all the devils at work around it. 

I shall leave this to be sent by the first post, and shall write 
you again from Catania, if we escape unhurt from all the 
perils of .Etna. Adieu. 
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RUIK3 OF TAUROMINUM. 

Giardinij near Tautomimtm^ Mu^ Sf ! 

We liave had a deMghtful journey, and if all Sicily be but 
ag^reeable, we shall not repent of our expeditiou* >Ve 1^] 
Rltjflsinii early thia morning, with six n^ulesi for ourselves ad 
attrvantsi and two for our baggage. Tliii* triiiuj 1 aM«uro yo] 
inuki '3 110 c on 1 1 ■ I n^ J t i b lo si 1 1 \^\x muce ; i ja r lie u J aiiy w lien y i 
citU Ui miud (*ur front and re^ir ^uurd, vy Jar tUt^ niuat onnapi 
cuouB part of it, Thesy are two great dra wean sir figuri 
armed cap*i-pie, wit!i a broiid hangfer, two enormous pie to' 
and a long artiuebnss: this they kept cocked and ready 
action in all suspicious pliu;es; where they recounted ab 
dance of wonderful stories of robberies and murdera, some 
them with auch ^ery miautii circumstances, that I am ful 
porsinidrd tliey tbeuiKi^ive;* ^vere t)ie principal actors. IIo 
ever, 1 biok upou our situation a« perfectly secure; they pk; 
\\s great nispeet, and take the utmost pains tliat we shall not 
be imposed uiioo. ludiHitl, I think they impose npou every 
body ex'xn/t us ; for tht7 U\k tlic biltw according to their nlca- 
eore ; and such cheap unes 1 never paid before. To day- 
dinner for eleven men, (our three muleteers included), xi^ 
feeding for ten mules and horses, did not amount to half-j _ 
guinea; and althoogh we pay them high (an ounce a-day 
each), yet T am persuaded they save ui at least one half of it 
on our bills. They cotertained ua with some of their feats, and 
make no scruple of owning their having put several people to 
death ; but add, '* Mas iuUi^ Uffii konorab(!meut^''^—mu.% is to 
say^ they did not do it in a das turd ly manner, nor without just 
provocation. 

The sea- coast of Sicily is very rich - t!ie «dea of some of the 
mountains are highly cullivateu, and present tho most agree- 
able aspect that can be imagined — corn^ -wine, oil, and silk, all 
mixed together» and in the greatest abundance. However, 
the eaUivated part is but small in proportion to what h lying 
waste, and only sorv^ia to s!h>w the grrnt fertility of this 
ibIhikI wrm it jv^jph-tl nud in induMtrinnf! hasiflw* The «idf « of 
the road are coveit^d with a variety of flowers nnd of flowering 
«hmb«, Home of them exceed hig1y beautiJTil. The enclosures 
9cn» many of thetn fenced with he<1a:eii of the Indian fig or 
l*t' V Tt U9 in Spain and l^ortugd; and our guldea mmrv 
'-- ifjuny f>f uw \ntchk'i rw^dni'n rouiid Mimt thiTt ii« 
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plenty of trees whit^ produce bo tli cinnamon and poppor; not 
m atrongj they allow, as those of tlie apice iHliindBj tmt wJiich 
^e uAd to the merchants at a low prict), by a act of banditti 
wbo dxe^a themselves like hermit*. Tlies*e spiceB are mixed 
with the true pepper and cinnamon from the ladieB, and Bent 
over all Europe. 

The road from Messina to this place is esttramely romantio. 
It lies the whole way along the coaat, and commandi tk? view 
of Calabria, and the south iiart of the straits, covered with 
chebecij gajleya, galliots, aim a quanty of fiahiug -boats* The 
view on the nght hand is confined by high mountain §, on the 
very summita of which they have built m^vera! comiderable 
towns and villag:e35 which, with their chorclieB and Bteeplts, 
make a very pirturesftpie nppearnnce* They have chosen this 
elevated situivtion, I suppose, with a double yiew^to protect 
them both fri)m their enemietj^ aud frooi the violent heat of the 
dimafe. This forenoon we found it exceflsivi*j but hnd the 
ftneit iwimming in the world before dinner, which kept us 
cool and frti&h for al! the rest of the day. We have beeidei 
provided om^eh'e& with umbrellaa, without which, at thii 
weason^ travelliDg would be impracticable. 

Betwtxt thm place and JMe^sina^ a little to the ri^ht} lie the 
TOoniitaitiB furnierly called the Nebrodea i and likewiae th© 
mocmtain of Neptune, which i& reckoned the highcBt of that 
^cUain^ It is celebrated for a gulf or crater on it» iummit, 
from whence, at particnlnr times, there isaues an exceeding 
<:o3d wind, with such violence that it is difficult to approacS 
it. I was BJ>rry to pasa this aingnlar mouutaiu, but it would 
have dt^layud u« a day or two to visit it, and we are hastening 
with impatience to a much greater object ; it in now named // 
^1/// ■ -^^ ' rh, and la said to bo so high that the Adriatic caa 
be : its summit. From the description they give of it, 

it ii^-|.r«.,.^ *.wdently to be an old volcano. The Hisao takea 
ita riie from this moimtain--a riv er renowned in antiquity for 
*|iM trril'l finiTid in its channel, for which reason it was by the 
1 Chrysothoaa, It is tsaid that the remains of the 
Tuiuct arc still to be aeen Dear the source of this 
rif^r; but the modern niasters of Sicily have never been en-» 
terpri^iiig etiough to explore them. It was on this charming 
coast where the tlocks uf Apollo >vere kept by his daughtersj 
rhfi^thusa ajid Limipctiui tbe «eiiing of vvbicb, by UiyHaea' 
comp^iuiouj*, proved the cause of their deaths, and of all tiit 
suhsctjuent miaftirtunes. Tbe nmunt^iin of Tauromiua is very 
higli and steep, and the road op to it is exceedingly rugged. 

This once famous city is now reduced to un iusignifitiant 
Uoi'ouih ; yet even theae email remain* give ^ higii idea of itn 
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former magiiiiie**nce. The theatre, I tliinkj is accounted the 
largest in the world. It appears to me greatly superior to 
that of Adrian's villa near Rome* It is entire enough to g^ive 
A yery tolerable idea of the Roman theatre^ and indeed as- 
tonishes by its vaatoeBH ; nor can I perceive how any voice 
Tvoald extend through the prodigious number of people it must 
have contained. I paced about one quarter of it, over the 
boxes that wen? intended for the women^ which is not near the 
outward circle of all ; the rest is so broken that I could get no 
farther. It measured about 1 20 ordinary steps, so that yon 
may conceive the greatuesa of the whole. The seats iront 
Monnt JFAuBf wJuch makes a glorious appearance from this 
place, and no doaht has oft-i-n diverted their attention from the 
ncene* It arise b from an immense base^ and mount« equally 
on all sides to its Hummit. It is just now throwing out vo- 
lumes of white BmokSj which do not rise in the air^ but &eem 
to roll down the side of the mountain like a vast torrent. The 
ascent of ^tna on each side is com pn fed at about 30 mOea^ 
and the circumference of its base at 150. I think it does not 
appear to be so much ; but I shall probably be enabled to give 
you a fuller account of it afterwards. 

After admiring the great theatre of Taurominum, we went 
to examine the Naumachia, and the rejiervorra for supplying it 
with water. Abont 150 paces of one side of the wall of the 
Naumachia remains ; hut as thi« is not complete, there ia do 
judging of its original dimensions. This is supposed to have 
been a large square, enclosed with strong walla, and capable 
of being filled witli winter on occasion, intended for the ex- 
hibition of sea-fights and all naval exercises. There wei-efour 
reservoira for supplying this with water. All are upon the 
same grand scale. One of theee is almost entire ; it is sup- 
ported by a great number of strong pillars in the same manner 
as those of Titus's baths at Rome, and several others you may 
have seen in Italy. I would dwell longer on objects of this 
kind, but I am persuaded descriptions can give but a very im- 
perfect idea of them ; and to mark out the precise dimensions 
with a mathematical exactoessj where there is nothing very 
remarkable, mu«t surely be but a dry work^ both to the writer 
and reader. I ahall therefore content myself (I hope it will 
content you too) with endeavouring to communicate^ as entire 
as possible, the same impression I myself shall receive, without 
descending too much to particulan, or fatiguing myself or you 
with the mensuration of antique w^alls, merely becnnee they 
are such, except where there is indeed something both striking 
and different from what has already been described in Italy* 

I own I deipair of success ; few things I believe in writing 
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being more difficult than thus s*emparer de ^imagination — to 
seize, to make onrBelves masters of the reader's imagination, 
to carry it along with us through every scene, and make it in 
a manner congenial with our own — every prospect opening 
upon him with the same light, and arising m the same colours, 
and at the same instant, too, as upon us ; for where descrip- 
tions fail in this, the pleasure of reading them must be very 
trivial. Now, perhaps, this same journal style is the most fa- 
"nmrable of any to produce these effects. It is at least the 
most agreeable to the writer, who never has his subject to 
seek, but needs only recollect what has passed since he has 
laid down the pen, and travel the day over again ; and if he 
travels it to good purpose, it ought to be equally agreeable to 
the reader, too, who thereby becomes one of the party, and 
bears a share in all the pleasures of the journey, without suf- 
fering from the fatigues of it. 

One of my great difficulties, I see, will be the finding proper 
places to write in, for the inns are altogether execrable, and 
there is no such thing as getting a room to one's self. I am 
just now writing on the end of a barrel, which I chose rather 
ttian the table, as it is farther removed from noise. I must 
therefore entreat you, once for all, to excuse incorrectness and 
tirmnt of method. How can one be methodical upon a barrel ? 
It has ever been the most declared enemy to method. You 
might as well expect a sermon from Bacchus, or a coherent 

speech from our friend Lord after he has finished the third 

bottle. You will be pleased, then, just to take things as they 
«occur. Were I obliged to be strictly methodical, I should have 
no pleasure in writing you these letters ; and then, if my posi- 
tion is just, you could have no pleasure in reading them. 

Our gruards have procured us beds, though not in the town 
of Taurominum, but in Giaf dini^ a village at the foot of the 
mountain on which it stands. The people are extremely 
attentive, and have procured us an excellei(;t cnqyper and 
good wine, which now waits — ^but shall wmj^no Ion 
Adieu. • To-morrow we intend to climb Mouht-T 
(its east) side, if we find it practicable. Ever yo 
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ASCENT OF MOUNT iETNA* 
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Caiania, Mn^ ti, "' 
iierday 



Alt already almost two days in arfeara. leHLerday w^ 
were m much fatigued with the abominable roud^ of Momii 
JEtna, that I was not able to wield a pen; and to-day, 1 
aasuTd you, bus by no meauB been a day of rest ; bowes^erj I 
must not 6eiay any longer, otherwise I aball never be able to 
make up my lee way, I am afraid you will suffer more ^om 
the fatigues of the journey thau 1 at first apprehended. 

We left Giardini at five o'clock. About half a imle fartb^ 
the first region of Mount Minn begins, and here they have «et 
up the Mtatue of a saint, for having prevented the lava from 
running up the monntaiu of Taurominum, and deistroying tha 
adjacent countrjr; which the people think it certainly mu#t 
have dune, bad it nut been for tliis kind Interpoaition ; but Im 
very wisely, as well as humanely, conducted it down the 
volley to the sea. 

We left the Catania road on the leftj and began to ascend 
the mountain in order to visit the celebrated tree* known by 
the name of II Casta^io de Cento CavaHi (the chestnut tree of 
a hundred horse), which, for some centuries past, baa been 
lopked upon as one of the grtiatest wondere of il£tna> We had 
likewise proposed, if possible^ to gain the summit of themonn-* 
tain by this iside, and to descend by the aide of Catania; but 
we were *oon cun^'inced of the imimssibility of this, and 
obliged, with a good deal of reluctance^ to relin^piiish thin pai't 
of our scheme. 

Aa we advanced in the first region of iEtoa, we obsexved 
tliat there bad been eniptiona of fire all over this cuuntxy at.ai 
great distsjice from the isummit, or principal cmter of tlie 
mountain. On our road to the village of Tiedmonte, I took 
notice of several very conaiderable cratera, and b tones of a 
large si5£e scattered all around, that liad been discharged from 
them. Theae stones are precisely such as are thrown out of 
the crater of Mount Vesuvius ; and indeed the lava^ too, 
ieetns to be of the same nature, though rather more popouM. 

The distance from Giardini to Piedmonte is only t4?n miles ; 
but m the road is exceedingly rough and diJScult, we took 
near four hours to tra\'el it. The barometer^ which at Giardini 
(on the sea-side) stood at 29 inches M) linev, had now fallen 
to 21 inchei 3 lines. Fahreuheit'ii thermometer (made by Mr* 
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! TO London) stood at 73 degrees. We found the fjeople 
ftx:tripmt?Jy inquisitive to know our errand^ which, when wp 
told, many of them offt*red to accompany xiw. (Jf thent* we 
cfao§e two ; and after drinking onr tea, wljich wan matter of 
^eat eip?culation to the inhabitants, who had never before 
Been a breakfait of this Lnnd^ webeg^an to climb the mount^iii* 

We were directed for five or i^ix milea of onr road by an 
aqnednct^ which the Prince of Palaffronift hn<! made at a great 
€*xpen«e, t^ ^^H^V^y Fiedmonte with water, At\er wp '"f*^ *Uti 
ft*^uednct, the asceut became a good deal morerafi' ••■ 

arrived nt the hpeiuniTsir of the aecond region, calt^ , .ah 
tMitjv^s Lff Rfp'< ', or the woody region, becanae it in 

con^lioeed uf tme ^ -^f that oxtondaall nmond the nimtn- 

fjiiii. Fart of thiti was di^stroyod by a viiry fiiugnlar e\'i*Jitp 
not later than the year 1155. During an eruption of the 
volcano^ an imraenae torrent of boiling water iisned, aa la buj*- 
potedt from the great crater of the mountain, aiid in an in- 
•tant poun^d down to ita base, overwhelming and miniog 
every thing it met with in it« course* Oar condtietor* showed 
HI the tracea of the torrent, which are still very vi§ib!e, bnl 
nre now beginning to recover verdure and vegetation, which 
for some time appeared to have been lost. The track it !m» 
Uft «eem« to be about a mile and a hnlf broad, and in aotue 
places still more* 

The common opinion j I find, i«, that this water wtan raited 
by thff power of aactionj through Bome eommnnication betwixt 
the vokano and the iea, the absurdity of wbi(*h ii too glaring 
4o need a refutation. The power of auction alone, even mn>- 
poting a [jerfect vacnum, could never raise water to mote 
than thirt}'-three or thirty-four feet> which is equal to the 
weight of a oolumn of air tlie whole height of the attiiowphere. 
Bot fhii circumstance, I should imagine, might be eatify 
enough accounted for, either by a stream of lava falling imd- 
denly into one* of the valleys of isnow that occupy the higher 
regiofift of ihe mountain, and melting it down; or, what I 
thiuk is itiU more probable, that the melted snow sinks into 
vast cavem« and reservoirs in the mountain, where it is lodged 
t*w some tiniCj till the excessive heat of the lava below buryti 
the sides of theflft caverns^ and produces this pheuoraenon, 
which has been matter of great speculation to the Biciliau 
philoflophera, and has employed the pens of several of them. 
The same tiling happened in an eruption of VeauvioH latt een- 
tnry, and In an instant swept away about five hundred people, 
who wei-e marching in proces«ioii at the foot of the nionutain 
to implore the mediation of St, Januarius. 

Near fjo thia place we paiied tbrongh Bomo beautifiiJ wooda 
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of cork and evergreen oak, growing ubaolut-ely out. of ttie lava, 
the aoil having as yet hardly iiUed the crevict^s of that ix>vo;iii 
©ubatance ; and, not a great way farther^ 1 ob starved several 
little jnoyntaius that; seemed to have been formed by a kt« 
emptioD. I dismounted from my ntule^ atid climbed to the 
top of the in all. They aiie eaven in nuraber, every one of them 
with a regular cup or crater on tlte top ; and in some the 
great gulf or (aa they call it) roragine^ that had discharged 
the burat matter of which these little mountaitie are formed, 
is still open. 1 tumbled stones down into these gulfa, and 
beard the noi^e for a loug time after. All the fields round, to 
a coaniderable distance^ are covered with larige burnt stonea 
discharged from these little volcaooei. 

From this place it i* not i^m than five or sbt miles to the 
gjr^at chestnut- tree 8, through forests growing out of the lava^ 
in several places almost impiisijahle. Of these trees, there are 
many of an eaorinoufl size ; but the Castagno de Cento C avail i 
is by much the most celebrated* I ba\'e even found it marked 
in an old map of Sicily, published near a hundred years ago; 
and in all the maps of JStna and its environs it makes a very 
conipicuona figure, I own I waa by no means struck with 
iti appearance, as it does not seem to he ooe tree, but a bosh 
of five large trees growing together. \f e complained to our 
gnideis of the imposition, when they unanimously assured us, 
that by the universal tradition and even testimony of the coun- 
try, ail these were once united in one stem ; that their grand- 
fathers remembered this when it was looked upon as the ^'lory * 
of the forest, and visited from all quarters; that for mauy# 
yeara past it had been reduced to the venerable rain we be- 
held. We b£'g:an to examine it with more attention, and found 
there was indeed an appearance as if these five trees had really 
been once united in one. The openiog in the middle is at pre- 
sent prodigiOiiSj and it does indeed require faith to believe 
that so vaat a space was nnce occupied by solid timber. But 
there is no appearance of balk on the inside of any of the 
stum pa, nor on the sides that are opposite to one another, Mr, 
Glover and I measured it s*iparately, and brought it exactly 
to the same size, namely, 204 feet round. If this was once 
united in one sol^d stem, it must w^ith justice^ iJideed, have been 
looked upon as a very w^ondf rful phenouienon in the vegetable 
world, and was deservedly styled the glory of the forest. 

I liave since been told by the Canonico llecupero, an in- 
genious ecclesiastic of this place, that he was at the exjiense 
of carrying up peasants with tools to dig round the Castagno 
de Cento t'avalli ; and he assures rae^ upon his honour, that he 
found all these stems united below ground in one root. I al- 
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leged thit so exfraordmary an object mast ht^ve been menlton- 
ed by many of their writers- Ho told me tliat it had, and pro- 
duced several examples — Pliilat^Oj Carrera, und same otbera* 
CaTTera begs to be exi^used from telliui^ its dimeDsiouSj but 
m.y» he is sure there was wood eao«ftfh in that one tree to 
build a Iftfge rmlace. Their [>uet "Bngoliui, too, haa celebrated 
a tree of the eame kiud, i^erhap*) the mme free:* and Maat^a, 
one of their most esteemed authors, aaya he has seen solid oaJca 
upwardi of forty feet round* but add«, that the size of the 
chestnut' treea was beyond belief, the hollow of one of which, 
be saya, contained 3flO aheep, and thirty people on horaeback 
tiad often been in it at a time. I ahall not pretend to say that 
thia ia the same tree he means j or whether it ever was one tree 
or not. There are many others that are well deserving the 
curiosity of travel lera. One of theae, about a mile and a half 
lugher on the mountain, Ib called Jl CfUfta^fiio del Galea; it 
risea from one aolid etem to a eonsidei'able height, after which 
it hranchee out^ and is a much Hner object than the other. I 
raeajiured it about two feet from the grounds and found it 
serenty-six feet round. There is a third called H CttMUtffno 
dal Nitve^ that is pretty nearly of the same si^e. All these 
grow on a thick rich ^oil. formed originally^ I believe^ of agbes 
thrown out by the mouutaio* 

The climate here is much more temperate thnn in the first 
region of Aitvkh, where the excessive heats must ever prevent 
a very luxuriant vegetation. I found the barometer had now 
faUeu to 26 degrees 5i lines, which announces tin elevation of 
very near four thousand feet^ equivalent, in the opinion of 
iome of the French academicians, to cighteE^n or twenty de- 
grees of latitude in the forniatioa of a climate. 

The vast quantity of nitre contained in the ashes of A^intk, 
probably contributes greatly to iatrea^e the luxuriance of thict 
vegetation ; and the air, too, strongly impregnated with it from 
the smoke of the volcano^ must create a constant supply of 
thie salt, termed by torue, not without reason, the food of ve- 
ge tables. 

There is the ruins of a house in the inside of the great cbeitn 



*Suprcmoa inter monteB monafro^ior omni 
MonBtfofii fffitum stipitiji ^Etna d^dit 
Caataneam genisit, cnjaa uindo concaTa cortex 
Turmam equitnm haud parvam contiaet, atqne gragei, &o. 
rOf lofty moitnta by far the loftiest, 
Prodi^oua ^^tna bore a wondrous j|t«e — 
A cb^nut — whos© yast hollow may* contain 
A wetl-si^ed b^nd of horse, or flocks, or herdsi $£cJ] 
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nut-tree, which hiiS b^en built for holding the fmU It bear!?, 
wliii'h m aHll <?onsi^erable ; here we dmed with cxcelh'nt ap- 
petite, and beiug- convinced that it was in vain to atteinpt 
fretting to the top of the mountflin on that side, he bpgnii to 
descend ; and after a few tatiguing joumies over old lav aft, now 
become fertile fields and rich viiieyard^ij we arrived about ^tin- 
set at Jaci Reale^ where, with no small difllcultj^ we at last 
got lodging in a convent of Dominicans. 

The kit lava we crossed before oar arrU^til there is of ataat 
extent. I thought we never should have bnd done with it * it 
certainly ib not les« than aix or seven miles broad and appears 
in many places to be of an enormons depth. 

When we came near the irea, I wa^^t'siroiia to iee wbatfonri 
it bad HiHumed in meetingr with the witter. 1 went to eX'* 
amine it, and found it bad driven back the w^aveft for njivi^t^rda 
of a mile, and bad formed a large black high promontory, 
where before it was deep water* Thirt lai^a, I imagined, franj 
its bameneaftj for it is as yet covered ^vith a very scant)' soil, 
had run from the mountain only a few ages ngo; but was mt* 
prieedto be informed by Signior Itecupero, the hifltoriographer 
of JEinfLy that this very Java iu mentiuned by Diodorus to have 
boTst from Mtnik in tbe time of the second Panic war, when 
Syracuse wa*? besieged by the Komao?, A detachment was 
sent from Tanrominum to the relief of the besieged. They 
were stopped on their march by thi^ stream of lava, which 
having reached the sea before their arrival at the foot of i}i& 
mouTitain, bad cut otf their passage ; and ohli^ed tbem to re- 
turn by the back of .-Etna, up^'arda of one hundred milet 
about. His authority for this, he tell» me, was taken from the 
inscriptions on Eoraaii monuments found on this lat a, and 
that it was likewise well ascertained by many old t^icilian au- 
thors. Now, as thia is about two thousand yeara ago, one 
would have Imagined, if lavas have a regular progrei« in bp- 
coming fertile fields, that this must long ago have become 
at least arahle ; thia^ however, is not the case ; and it is as yet 
onl3^ covered with scanty vegetation, and incapable of pro- 
ducing either com or vines. There are indeed pretty large 
trees growing in the crevicea, which are full of rich earth; but 
in all probability it will be some bundreda of years yet before 
there is enough of it to render thia land of any ni© to the pro^ 
prietors. 

It ii ciiriona to consider, tbot the «arfaee of this black and 
barren matter, in process of time, becomes one of the most 
fertile soils upon eaftfc* But what must be the time to 
bring it to it« utmosf mrfectionj when after two thousand 
yean it ii itill in moit piaetii but a barr^ rock f Iti progress 
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19 possibly as follow : — The lava, being a very porous sub- 
stance, easily catches the dust that is carried about by the 
wind, which at first, I observe, only yields a kind of moss : 
this rotting, and by degrees increasing the soil, some small 
meagre vegetables are next produced, which rotting in their 
turns, are likewise converted into soil. But this progress, I sup- 
pose, is often greatly accelerated by the showers of ashes from 
the mountain, as I have observed in some places the richest soil, 
to the depth of five or six feet and upwards ; and still below 
that, nothing bi^t rocks of lava. It is in these spots that the 
trees arrive at such an immense size. Their roots shoot into 
the crevices of the lava, and lay such hold of it, that there is 
no instance of the winds tearing them up, though there are 
many of its breaking off their largest branches. A branch of 
one of tiie great chesnut-trees, where we passed yesterday, has 
fallen across a deep gully, and formed a very commodious 
bridge over the rivulet below. The people say it was done 
by St. Agatha, the guardian saint of the mountain, who has 
the superintendence of all its operations. 

In the lowest part of the first region of ^tna, the harvest is 
almost over; but in the upper parts of the same region, near 
the confines of the Begione Sylvosa, it will not begin for se- 
veral weeks. 

The reapers, as we went along, abused us from aU quarters, 
and more excellent blackguards I have never met with ;. but, 
indeed, our guides were a full match for them. Thty began as 
soon as we were within hearing, and did not finish till we 
were got without reach of their voices, which they extended 
as much as they could. As it was all Sicilian, we could make 
very little of it, but by the interpretation of our guides ; how- 
ever, we could not help admiring the volubility and natural 
elocution with which they spoke. This custom is as old as 
the time of the Romans, and probably much older, and is men- 
tioned by Horace and others of their authors. It is still in 
vc^e here as much as ever; the masters encourage it ; they 
think it gives them spirits, and makes the work go on more 
cheerfully; and I believe they are right, for it is amazing 
what pleasure they seemed to take in it, and what laughing 
and merriment it occasioned. 

I forgot to mention that we passed the source of the famous 
cold river fll fiume freddoj. This is the river so celebrated by 
poets in the fable of Acis and Galates. It was here that Acis 
was supposed to have been killed by Polyphemus, and the 
gods out of compassion converted him into this river, wliich,as 
still retaining the terror inspired by the dreadful voice of the 
c 
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ryclopfl, riinfl with greaf; rapidityt nnd about a mile from its 
Bource throws itself into the eea. It risee at once out of tlie 
earth a lar^p stream* Ita water is remarkably pare, and so 
extremely cold, that it la reckoned dangerous to drink it ; biit 
I am told it has likewise a poiaoDOuB qaality, which proceeds 
from its beiag^ impregnated with vitriol to such a degree, that 
cattle have often been killed by it It never freezes; but, 
what is remarkable, it is said often to contract a degree of cold 
greater than that of ice. 

These particulars I was informed of by the priests at Aci ; 
which place, anciently called Aci Aqiiilem, ftnd aeveral otUera 
near it, Aci Caatello, Aci Terra, &c., take their names froiji 
the imfbrtunate shephercj Acia» 

A little to the east of the river Acis is the mouth of the river 
Alcantara, one of the most coniiderable in the island* It takes 
its rise on the north side of IMount ^^tna, and marks oat the 
boundary of the mountain for sixty miles. Its course has heen 
stopped in many places by the eruptions of the volcano ; so 
that, strictly upeaking, the ukirts of ^^tna extend much hryond 
itf though it has generally been considered as the homidary. 
We passed it on our way to Piedmonte, over a lar^^e bridge 
built entirely of lava ; and near to this this bed of the river ia 
continued for a great wny, through OTin uf the most remarkable, 
and probably one of the most ancient lavas that ever ran from 
^tna* In many places the currput of the river, which is ex- 
tremely rapid, has worn down the solid lava to the depth of 
tlfty or sLxty feet, Recapero, the gentleman I have mentioned, 
who is engaged in writing the natural history of iEtna, telle me 
he has examined this lava with great atteation, and he thinks 
that its course^ including all its windings, is not less than forty 
miles. It issued from a mountain on the north side of JEtna^ 
and finding some valleys that lay to the east, it took its coui^e 
tiiat way, mterrupiiiig the Alcantara in niauy places, and at 
last arrived at the sea, not far from the mouth of that river* 

The city of J aci, or Aci, and indeed all the towns on tliis 
coast, are founded on immense rocks of lav a, heaped one above 
another, in some places to an amazing height; for it appears 
that these flaming torrents, as soon as they arrived at the sea, 
were hardened into rock, which not yielding any longer to the 
pressure of the liq^oid fire behind, the melted matter continuing 
to accumulate, formed a dam of tire which in a short time run 
over the solid front, pouiiog a second torrent into the ocean ; 
this was immediately consolidated, and succeeded hy a third, 
and so on. 

Many of the places on the coast still retain their ancient 
i^mesj but the properties ascribed to them by the ancienta 
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are now no more. The river Acis, which w now so poison- 
ous, was of old celebrated for the sweetness and salubrity of 
its waters ;# which Iheocritus says were ever held i^red by 
the Sicilian shepherds. 

We were surprised to find that so many places retained the 
name of this swain, who, I imagined, had never existed but in 
the imagination of the poets : but the Sicilian authors say, that 
Acis was the name of a man who reigned in this part of the 
island in the time of the most remote antiquity, in confirmation 
of which, Massa gives the translation of an inscription found 
near Aci Castello.f He is said to have been slain in a fit of jea- 
lousy by Pol3rphemus, one of the giants of iEtna, which gave rise 
to the fable. Anguillara, a Sicilian poet, in relating this story, 
gives a tremendous idea of the voice of Polyphemus : the pas- 
sage has been greatly admired. 

TrexDO p«r troppo horrore JEtan ; e Tifeo 
Feee maggior la fiamma utcir del monte 
£ Paccbino, e Peloro, e Lilibeo 
Quasi attuffar nel mar I'altera fronte ; 
Cadde il martel di man nel monte Etneaeo, 
All Re di Lenno, a tCTope, e a Bronte ; 
Fugir fiere et augti di lor rioetto 
E u Btrinse ogni madre il figUo al Petto. 

Vou will observe, however, that the Sicilian poet cannot in 
justice claim the entire merit of these lines, as they are 
evidently borrowed from Virgil's description of the sound of 
the Fury Alecto's horn, in the 7th iBneid. The last line, per- 
haps the most beautiful of the whole, is almost word for 
word : — 

Et trepide matref pressere ad peetora natof . 

It has been observed too, by some critics, that even this 
description of Virgil is not his own, but copied from the ac- 
count that Apollonius Rhodius gives of the roaring of the 
dragon that guarded the golden fleece ; so that you see there 
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is nothing new iiiader the buh. Hhodius probably stole it fram 
somebody eUej and so on. Foeta kave ever been the g re u teat 
of all thieves } and happy it ih that poetical theft m no felonvt 
otherwise J I am afmid^ FamasBus wonld haye been but thinly 
X)€opled- 

Farewell; tO'tnoirow 1 shall endeavour to bring you up 
-with lie; for at present you will ple^uio to observe^ that yon 
Iiave gut no fartber than the dty of Jaci, and have still many 
extingniahed volcanoes to paas before your arrival here. Ever 
yourij &c. 
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Camftiaj May 25, 

The road from Jaei to this dty ia entirely over lava^ and 
consequently %'ery fatiguing and troublesome. Witliin a i'ew 
miles of tbat place, we counted eight mo an tains foniied by 
eruptiun, with every one its* crater, froui whence the bum % 
matter was discharged* Some of tliese are very high, mid of 
a g^neat ijompass. It appears evidently that the eruptions of 
MoKuit iEtna have formed the whole of the coattt, and in 
many placea have driven back tbe sea for several miles 
from its ancient honudary; The account the Sicilian authors 
give of the conflict betwixt the^ two ad verte elements is truly 
treraendous ; and in relating itj they seem to have been ahaken 
Tvith horror. Couceivo the front of a torrent of tire, ten mile^ 
in breadth, and heaped up to an euonnous height, To\\i\.^j 
down the mountain, and pouring its tiame^ into the ociaju 
The noise, they assure us, is infinitely more dreadful than the 
loudest thuiidert and is heard through the whole country to an 
immense distance. The water seemed to retire and diminisli 
before the Jare, and to confess its superiorityj yielding up its 
possessions, and coutracting its banks, to make room for its 
loiperioui master, who commands it—" Thus far shalt thou 
come, and no farther," The clouds of salt vapour darken 
the face of the sun, covering up this scene under a veil of 
horror and of night, and laying waste every field and vine- 
yard in these regions of the island. The whole tish on the 
coast are destroyed, the colour of the we a itsfilf is chauged^ 
and the transpai'ency of its w^atera lost for many months. 
There are three rocks of lava at some little* distance from 
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shore, wMcli Pliny takes f^qwent notice of, and calls tliem 
the Three C^dops, It ia pretty fein^ular that they are atill 
disitiiiguiebed by the same uaitre. 

The fate of Catania hua been very remarkable, and will ever 
appear fabulous. It i« aittiated immedintely at the foot of this 
Itfeat volcano, and baa been teveral timei destroyed by it. 
Tliat, indeed, is not extraordmary ; it would have been nmcK 
more so, had it escaped; but what 1 am g'oing^ to relate ia « 
iinpilarity that probably never happened to any city but it^ 
aeir. It was always in great want of a porl, till by an ernij- 
tioD in the sixteenth century, and, no doubt, by the ijiterpoui' 
tion uf St, Agatha, what was denitjd fhem by nature, they re- 
ceived from t(ie generositj'" of the mountain. A alfeam of lava ^ 
rotming into the sea, tbrmed a mole which no expente could 
have furnished thpni. This lasted for bo me time a safe and 
commodious harbour, till at last, by a sabsetment emptioDj It 
was entirely filled up and demolished ; so tnat probably the 
poor saint had sunk much \n her credit, for, at this unfortu- 
nate period, her miraculous veil, looked upon as the greateafc 
treasure of Catania, and esteemed an infaUible remedy against 
earthquiikes and \Tilcanoes» seems to have lott ita virtue. The 
torrent burst over the walk, sweeping away the Images of 
every saint that w^ns placed there to oppose it, and laying 
wfl^ite great part of this beautiful city, poured into the tea. 
However, the fjeople ^ny that at that time they had given 
their saint very just provocation, but that she has long ago 
heen reconciled to them, and has promispd never to suffer the 
motintftin to get the better of them for the future. Many of 
them are so thoroughly convinced of this, (for they are extremely 
superstitioug), thftt I really believe if the lava were at their 
walla they would not be at the pains to remove their efibcta. 
Neither islt the veil ofHt. Agatha alone that they think possess- 
H of tltT^ wondt^rful dominion over the moimtainjbot every- 
II ' ?m touched that piece of sacred attire they suppose is 

iu:; rl iu a Ipsser degree with the same miraculoua pro-* 

pertif-fl, ThuB there are a ntmiber of little bits of cotton and 
linen lixed to the veil, which, after being bleseed by the bishop, 
are snpposed to acquire power enough to save any person's 
hoase or garden ; and, wherever this expedient has failed, it 
ia always ascribed to the want of faith of the person, not any 
want of efRcacv in the veih However, the>' tell you many 
sfiories of these" bitB of cotton being fixed to the walls of 
houflei and vineyiirds, and preserving them entirely from the 
coniagration. 

On our arrival at Catania, we were amazed to hnd that in 
80 noble and beautiful a city there wai no auch thin^ as an 
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inu* Oar guide, indeed, condiietad ns td a houta tliey called 
fuch ; but it was bo wretcliedly mean and dirtyj that we were 
obliged to look out for ether lodginga ; and by the aaaiitatice 
of the Canonico Recupero, for whom we had lefctera, we soon 
found ourielvea comfoTtably lodged in a convent. The Prince 
of Biacaris (tlie governor of the place) a person of very great 
merit and distinction, returned our viait this forenoon, and 
made ui the most obliging offers. 

8ignior Recupero, who obliging ly engages to be our Cice- 
rone, has shown us some curioya remains of antiquity; but 
they have been all so shaken and shattered by the mountain, 
that liardly any thing is to be found entire. 

Near to a vault, which is now thirty feet below ground, 
and has probably been a burial-place^ there is a draw-well^ 
where there are several strata of lavas, with cartb to a consi- 
derable thickness over the surface of each stratum, Eecupejo 
has made use of this as an argument to prove the great anti* 
quity of the eruptions of this mountain. Forj as it requires 
two thousaxid years or upwards to form a scanty soil on the 
surface of a lava, there mast have been more than that space 
of time betwixt each of the eruptions which have formed 
these strata. But what shall we say of a pit they sank near 
to Jaci^ of a great depth ? They pierced through seven dis- 
tinet lavas, one under the other, the surfaces of which w«ne 
parallel, and mast of them covered with a thick bed of rich 
earth. Now, neiVB be, the eruption which formed the lowest 
of these lavasj if we may be allowed to reason from analogy, 
must have flowed from the mountain at leaet 14,00t) years ago, 

Recupero tells me he is exceedingly embarrassed by theae 
discoveries in writing the history of the mountain ; that Moses 
hangs like a dead weight upon him, and blants all his zeal for 
inquiry ; for that really he has not the conscience to make hia 
mountain so young as' that prophet makes the world* What 
do you think of these sentiments from a Ptoman Catholic 
divine ? The bishop, who is strenuously orthodox^ — ^for it ifl 
an excellent see — ^bas already warned him to be upon his 
guard, and not to pretend to be a better natural historian than 
MoseSj nor to presume to urge any thing that may in the least 
degree be deemed contradictory to his sacred authority. 
Adieu. Ever yours. 
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CATANIA.— CATHOLIC SUPERSTITIONS. 

Catania, May 2Q. 
This morning we went to see the house and museum of the 
Prince of Biscaris^ which, in antiques, is inferior to none that 
I have ever seen, except that of the King of Naples at Portici, 
What adds greatly to the value of these is, that the prince^ 
himself^ has had the satisfaction of seeing the most of them 
brought to lijfht. He has dug them out of the ruins of the 
ancient theatre of Catania at an incredible expense ; but, hap- 
pily, his pains have been amply repaid by the number and the 
variety of curious subjects he has discovered. It would be 
endless to enter into an enumeration of them ; even during 
our short stay, we had the satisfaction of seeing part of a rich 
Corinthian cornice, and several pieces of statues, produced 
again to the light, after lying for so many ages in darkness 
and oblivion. His collection of medals, cameos, and intaglios, 
is likewise very princely, and so are the articles in natural 
history ; but the polite and amiable behaviour of the owner 
gives more pleasure than all his curiosities. He did not bs- 
tentatiousl}', like the Prince of Villa Franca, teW us that his 
house and carriages were at our command : but without any 
hint being given of it, we found his coach waiting at our 
door ; and we shall probably be obliged to make use of it 
during our stay. His family consists of the princess his wife, 
a son, and a daughter, who seem to emulate each other in be- 
nignity. They put me in mind of some happy families in our 
own country, but resemble nothing we have met with on the 
continent. He is just now building a curious villa on a pro- 
montory formed by the lava of 1669. The spot where the 
house stands was formerly at least fifty feet deep of water, 
and the height of the lava above the present level of the sea is 
not less than fifty more. 

This afternoon I walked out alone to examine the capricious 
forms and singular appearances that this destructive branch 
has assumed in laying waste the country. I had not gone far 
when I espied a magnificent building at some distance, which 
seemed to stand on the highest part of it. My curiosity led 
me on, as I had heard no mention of any palace on this side 
of the city. On entering the great gate, my surprise was a 
good deal increased on observing a facade almost equal to that 
of Versailles, a noble stfiircas^ of white marble, aii4 every thing 
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tliat QimOEuced a royal iDa^nLficence. I had never heard tliat 
the kings of Hicily had a [mlace at Catania, and yet I could 
not account for what I bhav in any other way* I thonght the 
vost front before me had been the whole of the palace ; Ijat 
coiUTive my aninzement, when, on ttirning the comer, I fouiid 
another front of efjual greatnes^T and discovered that what I 
had fleen waft only one side of a Sfpiare. 

I was no longer in doubt, well knowing that the churcll 
III one could be mitttresi* of such magniftcenaeK I hastened 
home to coniinunieate this discovery to my IViendfl^ when I 
ftiJJnd the Canonico Recui>ero already with thera. He abuBed 
UM exceedingly for pre«nining to go out without uur Cicerone, 
imd declared he had never been »o much disappointed in lui 
life, as be bad come on purpose to carry us there> and to enjoy 
our Hiirprjse and astonishment. He then told u& that it wafl 
iii> othi*r tlian a convent of fat Benedictine monkSj who were 
doterniined to make aiire of a paradise, at least in this world, 
if ncit in thtj othtT* He added that they were worth about 
4J 15,0(JSJ a-year — an iumienae sum, indeed, for this country. 

We went with Hecupero to pay our renpecta to tbeie Boni 
of humility, temperancej and mortilication ; and we mutt own 
they received and entertained ua with great civility and polite - 
neaa, isnd even without ostentation* Their museum is little 
iulerior to that of the Prince of Bi^earis, and the apartmeuta 
that cootam it are much more nuxgnittcent. But their garden 
in tile greatest curiosity ; although it be formed on the rugged 
and buiren nurface of the lava, it hm a variety and a neatnesa 
aeldom to be ntet with. The walku are broad, and paved 
with Hints ; and the trees and hedges (which, by the bye, are 
in a bad state, and cut into a number of ndiculoua shapes) 
thrive exceedingly. The whole soil must have been brought 
from a great distance, as the surface of tliie lava (only 150 
years old) is as hard and bare as a piece of iron* The church 
belonging to this convent, if flniiibed, would be one of the 
tineat in Europe ; bot as it is founded on the surface of the 
p>rou8 and brittle lavtt, part of the foundation has given way 
to the pressure of so huge a fabric ; and ^veral of the large 
ftfcbe* that were intended to ibrm the difierent chapelSi have 
already fallen down. « inly the west limh of the cross (not a 
iiftb of the whole) is finished, and even this alone makes a 
very fine church. Here they have the finest organ I ever 
heard, even superior, I thinks to that at Haerlem. 

We Went next to examine where the lava had sciiled the 

walls of Catania, It must have been a noble sight. The 

walls are sixty-four pabiis high (near wixry feet), and of great 

^atreijgth, otherwise they muit have bewi borne down by the 
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Brce of tlie flamiog^ matter wltich rose over tTtii lietfhf, and 
aeems to hav^ mounted cotisiderably above tbe top of the 
wall before it made its entry ; at last jt came down, sweepio^ 
before it every »ftint in the caleiadarj who were drawn ii!> in 
ot^er of battle on purptTse to oppose ita pataagej and inarefiinf 
On in triumpliT aimihilrtted, in a mauaer^ every object that 
dared to t>pjjoge it. Am on gat other thiols, it covered up 
iome flue fori n tains, one of which was so much cBteemed, that 
they have at a great expense pierced through the lava, and 
have BOW recovered their faTottnte ifpring- Thia excavation 
ia a very curio oa work, and worthy of the attention of tra^ 
vellefi* 

Catania is looked upon as one of th@ most ancient ditea in 
the inland J or indeed 'm the wt»rkL Their legends bear^ that 
it waa founded by the CyclispSj or giunts of iEtna, siippofted 
to have be^n the flrst inhabitants of Sicily after the Deluge; 
and ftome of the SieiMtin writera protend tbat it was bnilt by 
DeuetiUon and Pyrrha as soon aa the wateri subsided, and 
they had got down again to the foot of tlie nrountain. Ita 
ancient name was Catctnaj vt the citTk^ of ,Etna* 

It is now reekoued the third city in the krngdom, though, 
aince Mejs^inn was destroyed by the plagtie. it may well be 
conwidered as the Bocona. It coutaina upwards 'of thirty 
thousand inliatntontsj has a university, the only one in the 
ialand, and a Msbf>|>rie, The Hahop** revenues are consider* 
able, and arirfe principally from the sale of the snow on Mount 
Jitiuj, one sTiiaU portion of whi(?hj lyio^ on the nortli of the 
moimlain, is said to bring him in upwards of £]00f> a yeut; 
for vT)tna fuiTiishes snow and ice not only to the whole island 
of Ficily. but likewise to MaUa, and a great part of Italy^ 
and makes a very considerfihle branch of commerce i for even 
the pensanltn in these hot coimtrin^ reg^ale themsplvea with ice§ 
during the summer heiif 3, and fberD is no entertainment given 
by the nobility of which these do not always mako a principal 
port: a (amine of gii sw^ they thems^^lves aay» would be more 
grievous than a fnmine of either corn or wine. It ia a com- 
mon obfCTvalion amongst them^ that without the tnowa of 
Mount ^tna their island could not be inhabitefl, so esiential 
has thin article of luxury become to them. But ^tnanot only 
keeps them cool in summer^ but likewise keeps them warm in 
winter ; the fuel for the greatest part nf the island being car- 
ried from tho immensn and inexhaustible forests of this volcano j 
and eoustituti^s. too, a very large branch of commerce* But 
thit amazing mountain perpetually carrips me away from my 
BUbject: I was epeaking of this city. What of it was spared p 
c 5 
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bj' the eraptioB of J 669, waa totally ruined by the fatal earth* 
quake in 1693, when the greater part of its inhabitants were 
buried under the Tflralla of their houses and churches. Yet, 
aflter such repeated and iueh dismal disasters, eo strange i« 
their infatuation, that they conld never be prevailed upon to 
chajige ita situation. The whole city was soon rebnilt, after 
a new and elegant plan, and is now niueh bandsomer than 
ever. There is scarce any doobt that in some future commo- 
tion of tbe mountain, it will be agaiu laid in ashes. Bot a( 
present tbey are in perfect security; the Virgin and 8t, Agatha 
have both engaged to j^rotect tliem ; and under their banner 
they hold iEtna, with all the devil* it containSj at defiance* 

There are many remains of antiquity in this city, but indeed 
moat of them are in a very ruinous state. Oue of ths most 
remarkable is an elephant of lava, with an obelisk of Egyptian 
granite on his back. Tljere are likewise considerable remaina 
of a great theatre, besides the one belonging to the Prince of 
Biscari^ ; a large bath almost entire ; the ruins of the great 
aqaedact, eighteen miles long ; the ruins of several temples, 
one of Ceres, another of Vulcan; the church called Bocca di 
di B'uoco was likewise a temple* But the most entire of all is 
a small rotunda, winch, as well as the rantheon at Rome, and 
some othi^rs to be met with in Italy, in my opinion denxonstratea 
that form to be the most durable of any- 

It has j)ow been j) urged and purifipd from all the infection 
contract^jd from heathen rites, and is become a Christian 
church, dedicated to the blessed Virgin, who baa long been 
constituted universal legatee and executrix to all the ancient 
goddeeses, celestial, terrestial, and infernal ; and, indeed, little 
more than the names are changed^ the things continuing pretty 
much the same as ever* The Catholica themsDh'es do not at- 
tend to it, but it is not a little curious to consider, bow small 
is the deviation in almost every article of their present ritea 
from those of the ancients. I have somewhere s?en an obser^ 
vation, which seems to be a just one, that during the long 
reign of heathenism, sui>erstition bad altogether exhausted her 
talent for invention, so that when a superstitious spirit seized 
Christians, they were under the necessity of borrowing from 
tlieir predecessors, and imitating some part of their idolatry. 
This appears to be strictly the ease. I took notice of it to 
Sign i or Itecupero, who is not the most zealous sectarian in the 
fvcrld, and who frankly owned the truth of the observation* 

In sottie places the very same images still remain: they 
have only christened them : and what was Venus or Proser- 
pine » is now Mary Magdalene or tb^ Virgin. The same cere- 
lugnies are daily perfonned before these images, in the same 
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The saints are perpetually coming down in person, 
and working miracles^ as the heathen gods did of old. The 
walls of the temples are covered with the vows of pilgrims, 
as they were formerly. The holy water, which was held in 
sach detestation by tne first Christians, is again revered, and 
sprinkled about with, the same devotion as in the time of 
FaganioQ. The same incense is burnt, by priests arrayed in 
the same manner, with the same grimaces and genuflexions, 
before the same images, and in the same temples too. In 
short, so nearly do the rites coincide, that were the Pagan 
high-priest to come back, and re-assume his functions, 
he would only have to learn a few new names, to get 
the Mass, the Paters, and the Aves by heart, which would 
be much easier to him, as they are in a language he under- 
stands, but which his modem successors are ignorant of. 
Some things, to be sure, would puzzle him; and he would 
swear liiat all the mysteries of Eleusis were nothing to the 
amazing mystery of transubstantiation, the only one that ever 
attempted to set both our understanding and our senses at 
defiance, and baffles equally all the faculties both of the soul 
and body. He would likewise be a good deal at a loss to 
account for the strange metamorphosis of some of his old 
iriends. That (he would say) I can well remember, was the 
statue of Venus Meretrix, and was only worshipped by the 
loose and voluptuous. She seems to be wonderfully improved 
since you made her a Christian, for I find she is now become 
the great protectress of chastity and of virtue. Juno, too, 
who was so implacable and so revengeful, you have softened 
down into a very moderate sort of deity, for I observe you 
address her with as little fear or ceremony as any of the rest 
of them ; I wish you would make the Furies Christians, too, 
for surely they would be much the better for it. But observ- 
ing the figure of St. Anthony, he would exclaim with astonish- 
ment, But what do I behold ! — Jupiter, the sovereign of gods 
and men, with a ragged cloak over liis shoulders ! What a 
humiliating spectacle ! Well do I remember with what awe 
we bent before that once respectable image. But what has 
become of the thunderbolt, which he held in his hand to chas- 
tise the world, and what is that he has got in its place ? His 
conductor would tell him that it was only a piece of rope, 
with knots upon it, to chastise himself; adding, that he was 
now doing penance for his long usurpation, and that the 
thunder had long ago been put into better hands. However, 
he would soon find, that even these saints sometimes change 
their names, according to the enthusiastic caprice of the 
people ; and from this versatility, he* would still be in hopes. 
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n process of time^ ta iee hit IVieud Jujiiter r^tiisntne hiii bolt 
and hia dignity. 

Do you remember old Iluet — tlie gre^tcBt of all origimile? 
Ojie da)--, as he pafe&b*d tjie fltutue of J^ipiter in the capitol, ho 
jiulled u^ his bat, and mude him a bow. A Jacobite geu tie- 
man, who obaerved it, asked him why h^ paid so muoh reepecfe 
to that old gantleai&n. ''For the same reason/' replied Uuet^ 
** that you pay no much to the Pretender- Beaides," added he^ 
"1 think there ia rather a greater probability that his turn 
will come rooud again thaa that of your hero ; I shall there- 
fore endeavour to kei'p well with him, and hope he will never 
ibrget thsit 1 look notice of him in the day of his advereity.'' 

Indeed, ivithiu the course of my own observation, I can 
recoiku't some of the ino^t capital saints iu the calendar who 
have been disgriiced by the people, and new Damei given to 
their Htutuckj, When we w^ere in Portugal lant war, the 
people of Caatel Braxj*^o were so enraged at St* Amtouio, for 
allowing the Spaniards to plunder their town, contrary, aB 
they ttfiirmedj to his express agreement with them, that they 
broke nmuy of his statues to pieces ; and one that bad been 
ntore rtjvtfred than the rest, they took the head off, and clapped 
on one of 8t* Frauciis in its place, whose name the atattre ever 
Rft*>r r^'tained- Even the great 8t. Januariua himaelf, 1 am 
f-old, was in imminent datiger during the last famine at 
Nnplea, A Swim gentleman a^aured me, that he had beard 
them load him with abuse and invective; and declare poiut- 
hlaukp that if he did not procure tliem com by sueli a time, he 
ahcmld no longer bo their aamt. However, auch instancea are 
Ijtit rart? ; and, in general, the poor Calholica are fully indem- 
II (tied for these sudden at« of passion and resentment, by the 
full jiersua^ion of the immediate preaeuce and protection of 
their beloved ]iEitrona. 

[ have obeerved with pleasure that glow of gratitude and 
fitfectiim th»l bos aniniafed their couut-emincea ; and am per- 
suaded that, the warmth of tlie eiathusiastic devotion they 
often feel bekire tht.ur ilivoarite eumts, pjirticnlarly their female 
ones, mast have something extremely di^lightrul in it; r^Bem- 
bling, perhaps, the pure and deli^ itions of the moat 

respectful love. I own I have envied them tlieir 

feelings, and in my heart curbed tjji- unm^ of reason and phi- 
losophy, with all its co(p| and tastelcf?^ triinnphs, tluif lulls 
itito a kind of itiiieal apathy tl>ej44? mo>it ejcpiiwile st^nHationa 
■ if the SLmL V*^h^^ wnuld not x!h<H>:^c to h** deceived, when the 
deception rniaea in him these dclif:iouB imssious, that un? m 
worthy of the human hearty and for whieb, of all otherii, it 
seems to be the most litted ? But if once you have «tccled it 
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over wii& the hard and impenetrable tempor of philotophys 
these fine-spun threads of weakness and affection t^t were so 
pbdide, and ao easily tied, become hard and inflexible, and for 
ever lose that delicate tone of sensibility that puts them into 
a kad of unison and vibration with every object around uu ; 
ibr what has been so truly said of one part of our species, may 
almost with equal justice oe applied to the whole — 
That to their westneM half their charms we oire. 

I remember Dr. Tissot told me, he had a patient that 
actually died of love for Christ; and when in the last ex- 
tremity, seemed still to enjoy the greatest happiness ; calling 
upon mm with all the fondness of the most enthusiastic 
passion. And from what I have often observed before the 
statues of the Virgin and St. Agatha, I am persuaded they 
have many inamoratos that would willingly lay down their 
lives for them. 

Now, pray, don't you think too, that this personal kind of 
worship is much better adapted to the capacities of the 
vulgar than the more pure and sublime modes of it, which 
would only distract and confound their simple understandings, 
unaccustomed to speculation, and that certainly require some- 
tiling gross and material, some object of sense, to fix their 
attention? This even seems to have been the opinion of some 
of the sacred writers, who often represent God under some 
material form. 

Were you to endeavour to give a country fellow an idea of 
the Deity — ^were you to tell him of a being that is immaterial, 
and yet whose essence penetrates all matter — who has existea 
from all eternity, and whose extension is equally boundless 
with his duration — who fills and pervades millions of worlds, 
and animates every object tliey contain — and who, in the sub- 
lime language of our jjoet. 

Though changed in aU, ii yet in all the same, 
Great in the earth as in the etherial frame ; 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the hreeze, 
Glows in the stars, and hlossoms in the trees ; 

LiTes through all life, extends throogh all extent; 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent. 
To him no high, no low, no great, no small ; 
Ue fflls, he bounds, connects, and equals aU. 

Now, what do you imagine he would think of such a being ? 
I am afraid his understanding would be so bewildered that. he 
could not think at all. But set up before him the figure of a 
fine woman, with a beautiful child in her arms,, the most in- 
teresting object in nature, and tell him she can procure him 
every thing he wants, he know* perfectly well what he is 
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alOT^ IeA UMetf auMted ¥y tfie olgeei^ ana pngr* io her 
witkaUkMHi^i. 

Adiea. We aie foia^ to be Toy ^"l^* *^ *>* preparing 
emy tiung fer one of the gi e atesi olneeta of oar expedition, 
tfie exBanaatiiM of Mount JEtnoL. iMBed. we kave reoeiTed 
Vatbad CBCoaragearai^ andaie twgan^ todoabt of tiie po8« 
Aility of eacceaa. Bec^iero trila « Ihal tfie aeaHm is not 
hr eaoagh adTaattd y^ bj aoaae mnntba, aad Ibat he does 
■ol think it will be possible to get near the sasmit of the 
■oaatain. Ihe last winter, he says, was ao aneommonly 
seTere, that the drde of saow extanded nach nearer fhe 
fiwt of the moontain than nsoal ; that, al&oagh this circle is 
now greatly contracted, it still extends nine or ten miles be- 
low tide crater. He advises as to return this way in tiie month 
of Aagost; uid, if poeaiUe, make ^tna the last part of our 
expedition. If we do not succeed tD-nK»TOw» weosll proba^ 
Uy follow his advice; bat we are all detenmined to make a 
hM posh for it. The weaUier is tiie most frvooraUe that can 
be imagined ; here is a delightfal evening, and by tiie star- 
light we can observe the smoke rolling down the sidtt of the 
moontain like a vast torrent. Becajiero says this is a sore in- 
dication of tbe violence of the cold m these exalted regions ci 
the atmosphere, which condenses the vapour, and makes it &31 
down the moment it issues out of tiie crater. He advises us, 
by all means, to provide plenty of liquors, warm far cloaks, 
and hatchets to cut wood, as we shall probably be obliged to 
pass the night in the open air, in a climate, he assures us, as 
cold as that of Greenland. It is very singular if this be ^e, 
for at present we are melting with heat, in thin suits of tafieta. 
Adieu. You shall know it all on our return, if we do not share 
the &te of Empedocles. Ever yours. 



REGIONS OF -ETNA.— ERUPTIONS. 

Catania, May, 29. 
On the 27th, by daybreak, we set off to visit Mount JEtna, 
that venerable and respjectable father of mountains. His base 
and his immense declivities are covered over with a numerous 
progen>[ of his own, for every great eruption produces a new 
mountain ; and, perhaps, by the number of these, better than 
by any other method, the number of eruptions, and the age of 
^toa itself, might be ascertained. 
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The whole mountain is divided into three disMnct regions, 
called La Me<^iuie Vnlta^ or Piedciontesej the fertile region ; 
La Regime S^lvosuj or Ncmorosaj the woody region ; and L^j 
Btgioiw Deserta^ or Scope^rta^ or the barren region, m 

These three are as different, both in climate and prodnc- 
imuBf aa the three zoned of the earth ; and perhaps^ with etjual 
propriety, mig^ht have been utyled the torrid, me temperate, 
and the frigid Kone, The first region surrounds the foot of the 
ntonntainf and constitutes the most fertile conntry in the world 
on all lides of it, to the extent of about fourteen or ftfteeii 
ruilea, where the woody region begins* It is composed almost 
entirely of iava, which, after a number of ages j in at last con- 
verted into the most fertile of all soila. 

At Nicolosi, which i» twelve miles np the mountain, we 
found the barometer at 27 degrees 1 1 lines ; at Catania it 
atood at 29 degree 8i lines : although the former elevation in 
not very great, probably not exceeding three thousand feet, 
yet the climate waa totally changed. At C^atania the harvest 
^*as entirely over, and the heats were insupportable ; here 
they were nioderate, and in many places the com m as yet 
green. The road for these ten or twelve miles is the worst I 
ever travelled ; entirely over old lav at and the mouths of ex- 
tinguished vokanoes, now converted into com-fielda, vine- 
yardSj and orchards. 

The fruit of this region is reckoned the finest in !?icily, par- 
ticularly the figSj of which they have a great variety. One of 
these, of a very large aize, esteemed superior in flavour to all 
the rest, they pretend ia peculiar to iEtna. 

The lavas, which, as I have already said, form this region of 
the mountain, take their rise frOm an infinite number of the 
moat beautiful little mountains on earth , which are every whew 
scattered on the immense declivity of Mtna. These are allJ 
of a regular figure : either that of a cone, or a aemisphere | 
and all but a very few are covered with beautiful treei, and 
the richest verdure: every eruption generally forms one of 
these mountains. As the great crater of -.^tna itself is raiaed 
to such an enormous height above the lower regions of the 
mountain, it is not possible that the internal fire, raging for a 
veafc, even round the base, and no doubt vastly helow it, 
should be carried to the height of twelve or thirteen thousand 
feet, for probably so high is the summit of Mttia. It has there- 
fore generally happened, that after frbaking the mountain and 
its neighbourhood for some time, it at last bursts open its side, 
and this is called an eruption. At first it sends forth a thick 
amoke and showers of ashes, that lay waste the adjacent 
country; these are soon followed by red-hot stones^ aad rocka 
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C5f a great «i7^, thrown to an immense ineight m the air- The 
full of these itones, together with the quantities of ajlhes dig- 
ch&rgad at the same time, at last form the Bperical and couicftl 
mountatna I have mentioned, Sometimes this proce&a ii 
finiahed in the conriae of a few days; flpmetime^ it lasts for 
mmitha, which was the cabr in the great eruption of 1 66t*. In 
that ettf e, t)ie moiratain formed ia of a great size ; some of them 
are not lei<s thaTi eight miles ronnd, and upwards of one Ihou-^ 
sand feet in perpeii<licw)iir height ; othera are not more than 
two OT three milei round, and three or foor hundred feet high. 

After the neiy mountaiu ia formedj the lava generally bursts 
out from i\M lower aide, and hearing every thing before it, ifl 
for the ajoBt part termitmted by the sea. This is the common 
progreas of an eruption; however » it eometimea happeuM, 
though rarelVjthat the Utva bursts* at once from the side of the 
j^^, ...,, ^.. ;„ lYithont nil these attending circumstances j and tliia 
is V the caae with the eruijtionH of Ve«Qvin^, where 

th- : .. . . ..uii being so much smaller, the melted matter is ge- 
nerally curried up into the crater of the mountnin, which then 
exhihita the phetiomena 1 have described ; discharging showers 
C)f stones and wahea frotn the mouth of the vokimo, witboot 
fomiiug any new mountain, but onty adding conaiderahty to 
the height of the old one, till at laat the lava, rising near the 
summit, burets the side of the crater^ and the eruption ia de- 
okred* Thi» has literally bern the? case with two eruptions I 
have been attentive witness of in that moon tain; but jEtmi 
is upon a much \arger aenle^ nnd one crater ia not enough to 
give vent to aucU oceans oJ* liqtiid tire, 

Becuporo asfmres me he saw, in an eruption of that moun- 
t«h!» large rook:^ of tire disehaeged to the height of some thou- 
sand feet, with a noise much more ternhie than that of thun- 
der. He menaured fiom the time of their |rrea teat elevii Hon 
till they reached the ground, and found they took twenty -o no 
second* to descend ; wlTich, according to the rule of the spaces, 
bemg as the 8f[iiarea of the times, amovmtSj I think, to up-* 
wards of seven thousand feet^a nicnat astonishing height 
surely, aud Pequiring a force of projection beyond what we 
have any conception of. I measured the height of the e^plo- 
s ons of Vesuvius by the same rule, and never observed any of 
the stones thrown froui it to take more than nine seconds to 
dec end, which shows that they had risen to little more than 
tw eive hundred reot. 

( iiir landlord at Mcolosi (?ave u« an account of the singular 
a te of the beiiutiful countrv near tlybla, at no great distance 
from hence. It was ao celebrated for its fertility, and par- 
/cularly for its honey, that it was called Mel Passi, till it was 
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overwhelmed by the lava ofMtna. ; and having then become to- 
tally barren^ by a kind of pun, its name was changed to Mai 
Passi. In a second eruption, by a shower of ashes from the 
mountain, it soon re-assumed its ancient beauty and fertility, 
and for many years was called Bel Passi. Last of all, in the 
unfortunate era of 1 669, it was again laid under an ocean of 
fire, and reduced to the most wretched sterility, since which 
time it is known again by its second appellation of Mai Passi. 
However, the lava in its course over this beautiful country, 
has left several little islands or hillocks, just enough to shew 
what it formerly was. These make a singular appearance, in 
all the bloom of the most luxuriant vegetation, surrounded and 
rendered almost inaccessible by large fields of black and 
rugged lava. The mountain from whence the first eruption 
issued that covered Mel Passi, is known by the name of Mon- 
pelieri : I was struck with its beautiful appearance at a dis- 
tance, and could not resist the desire I bad of examining it 
nainutely, as well as of observing the effects of the two erup- 
tions that overwhelmed this celebrated country. 

Monpelieri is rather of a spherical than a conical shape, and 
does not rise in perpendicular height above three hundred feet, 
but it is so perfectly regular on every side, and so richly over- 
spread with fruits and flowers, that I could not leave so hea- 
venly a spot without the greatest regret. Its cup or crater is 
large in proportion to the mountain, and is as exactly hol- 
lowed out as the best made bowl. I walked quite round its 
outward edge, and think the circumference must be somewhat 
more than a mile. 

This mountain was formed by the first eruption that des- 
troyed the country of Mel Passi, and is of a very old date. It 
buried a great number of villages and country houses, and par- 
ticularly two noble churches, which are more regretted than 
all the rest, on account of three statues, reckoned at that time 
the most perfect in the island. They have attempted, but in 
vain, to recover them, as the spot where the churches stood 
could never be justly ascertained. Indeed, it is impossible it 
should ; for these churches were built of lava, which it is well 
known is immediately melted when it comes into contact with 
a torrent of new erupted matter : and Massa says, that in 
some eruptions of ^tna, the lava has poured down with such 
a sudden impetuosity, that, in the course of a few hours, 
churches, palaces, and villages, have been entirely melted 
down, and the whole run off in fusion, without leaving the 
least mark of their former existence. But if the lava has had 
any considerable time to cool, this singular effect never 
happeoifk 
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The great eruption of 1 66JJ, after slxaMug th^ whole country 
aiouod for four monthSj and formings a very large m on n tain of 
atones and afihes, burst out about a mile above Monpelieri and 
descending like a torrent, bore directly against the middle of 
that mountain, and (they pretend) perforated it from side to 
aide ; this^ liowever, I doubt, as it muat Imve broken the re- 
gular form of the mountain , which is not the case, Bat certain 
it is that it pierced it to a great depth. The lava theEdi\'ideil 
into two branches, and surrounding this mountain, joined 
agam on its south aide ; and laying waste the whole country 
betwixt that and Catania^ scaled the walls of that city, and 
poured its flamiDg torrent into the ocean. In its way, it m 
said to have destroyed the possessions of near thirty thoiigand 
people, and reduced them to beggary ► It formed several hilla 
where there were formerly valleys, and filled up a large lake, 
of 'which there is not now the least vestige to be seen, 

A 8 the events of ibis eruption are better known than any 
other, they tell a great many singular storiea of it, one of which, 
howe\^er incredible it may appear, is well ascertained. A 
vineyard, belonging to a convent of Jesuitsf, lay directiy on 
ita way. This vineyard was formed on an ancient lava, pro- 
bably a thin one, '^vith a number of caverns, and crevices under 
it. The liquid lava entering into thetie cavemfl, soon Med 
them up, and by degrees bore op ttie vineyjird ; and the Jesdits, 
who every moment expected to see it buried, beheld with 
ama^;ement the whole field begin to move ofT. It was carried 
on the surface of the lava to a considerable distance, and 
thouf?h the greater part was destroyed, yet some of it reroaina 
to this day. 

We went to examine thi^ mouth from whence ibis dreadfiil 
torrent issued, and were surprised to find it only a small hole, 
of about three or four yards diameter, The mountain from 
whence it sprung, I thiuk, ia little leas than the conical pai'ta 
of Vesuvius. 

There is a vast cavern on the opposite side of it, wbe« 
people go to shoot wild pigeons, which breed there in great 
abtmdance. The innermost parts of this cavern are so very 
dismal and gloomy, that our landlord told ns some people had 
lost their senses from having advanced too far, imagining they 
saw devils and the spirits of the damned ; for it is still very 
generally believed here that jEtna ia the mouth of helL 

We found a degree of wjldness and ferocity in the inhabi-v 
tants of this mountain that I have not observed any where else- 
It put me in mind of an observation the Padre del la Torre (the 
historiographer of Mount A^CHUvius) told me he had often niadt? 
in the confines of Naples— that in the places where the air f 
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mosi impregnafedwithffulphnrandhot exhalations^ the people 
were always most wicked and vicious* "Whatever truth there 
amy be in the observation, the people about Nicolo«i at least 
ieem to confirm it. The whole village flocked round ua, and 
the women J in particular, abnsed us exceedingly, the cause of 
which we at last found wns, that FuUarton'a blooming com-* 
plexion and white skin had made them take him for one of 
their own sex. They made a great cbmourj and it was with 
difficulty we could appease them. The person whom Recu- 
pero had appointed to accompany uh. known by the name of 
Cyclopa (the man in the island that is best acquainted with 
Mount iEfcna,) was ordered by them not to go with ue ; and 
if we had not at last obtained their consent by soothing and 
flattery, the best method with women, he durst not have dis- 
obeyed them. At first we had been oblipred to shut the gate 
of the court, they were so very noisy and tumultuous; but 
when our landlord (a priest,) for whom we had letters from 
Cataniui ai«tired them that we "were Christians, and came 
with tto bad intentions, they became more moderate, and we 
ventured out amongst them. This confidence soon acquired 
theiri ; and in a short time we became good friends, and had a 
great deal of conversation* 

It was mth much difiiculty I could persuade them that we 
were not come to search for hiddpn treasujesj a great quantity 
of which they believe is to be found in Slonpelieri : and when 
I weot to that mountain they were then fully convinced that 
this was our intention. Two of the men followed me, »nd kept 
a close eye on every step that I took ; and when 1 lifted any- 
bit of lava or pumice, they came running up, thinking it was 
something very precious ; but when they observed they were 
only bits of stone, and that I put them into my pocket, they 
laughed heartilVt talking to one another in their mountain jar* 
gon, which is unintelligible even to Italians. However, as 
most of them speak Italian so as to be understood, they aiked 
me what I was going to make of the bits of stone ? I told 
them they were of great value in our country \ that the people 
there had a way of making ffold of them : at this they both 
seemed exceedingly surprised, and spoke again in their own 
tongue. However, I found they did not believe me ; one of 
them told me if that had been true I certainly would not have 
been so ready in telling it ; but, said he, if it is »o, we will 
serve you for ever if you will teach us that art, for then we 
shall be the richeet people on earth. I assured them that I 
had not yet learned it myself, and that it was a secret known 
only to very few. They were likewise a good deal surprifted 
to see me pull out of my pocket a magnetical needle and a 
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itnall electrometer, which I had prepared at Catenm to ex- 
amine the electrical state of the air ; and I was at tiret afraid 
they should Imve taken me for a conj^rur (which you know 
already happened among the ApenaiDea), hnt Inukily that idst 
did not Mtrike them. 

On oar way hack to Nicolosij we were joitied by three or 
four more, with their wives. 1 began tt> be a little afraid of 
myself^ lest they «hoold insist on knowing the secret. How- 
everj I took out ray bits of lava, and told them they were at 
their »er>'ioe, if they had any occasion for theni* Bnt they ne- 
fttied thera, Baying, they wished to the Virgin and St, Agatha, 
that I could take away tba whole of it, as it had ruined the 
tiueat conn try in all Sicily. 

iMte fellow, who osanmcd an air of bu peri or wisdom and 
dignity to the rest» madt^ tlu^ra form a circle round him, and 
hogan to interrogate me with great dignity and compositre — 
It was with diiTicalty I could keep my couufeiiance ; but as I 
waa alone with them, at aoine dis*tance from the villagej 1 was 
afraid of otfcndiug. He desired me to answer him with truth 
and precision, what were the rc^al nmtivea of our toming so 
fatigoiug and disagreeable a Journey. I told hira, on my word, 
that we had hq other motive but curiosity to examine Mount 
^Etna* On whichj laughing to one another with great con- 
tempt, " ('n 6ei raf/ione mieutoj 7ir»*ji o vcro ?" aaid they— {A 
very pretty reason, truly.) The old fellow then asked me 
what country we were of. 1 told him we were Inglese, " E 
dov^ e hro pa&sc ?" said he — ("WheTeahouta does their conntfy 
lie ?) I told him it was a great way ofT^ on the other eiide of 
the world* ** Da vnO)^^ iaid the fellow ; ** « credofio 
i» Chri&to qnt'lii laqlese f"^^Do these Kiiglish believe in 
Christ?) I told him', laughing, that they did, <*Ahr'* said 
he, shaking his head, *■ ?tii ptire vhe umt vreHono tropp0^^^—{l 
suppose they don't believe too much.) One of the company 
then observed, that he remembered several of these Ingleaa 
thai; had paid visits to Blount *1Ctna, and that they never yet 
could find out their motive ; but that he recollected very well 
to have heard many of their people say, that the lngle«e had a 
tjueen that had burnt in the mountain for many years past, and 
I hat they supposed these visita were made from some devotion 
or respeut to her memory. I assured them that the Ingleie 
had but too little respect for their queen* when they were 
idive, and that they never troubled ihenieelvei alxmt them 
after they were dead ; bowev*;r, aw all tho othcrii con- 
tirmed thi:i testimony, 1 thotight it lieat to say little ngainatit; 
but I was Bxtreuiely curious to know who this queen might; 
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be. They allegfed that I knew much better thui they, bnt 
added that her name was Anna. 

1 could not conceive what Qaeen Anne had done to bring 
her there, and was puzzling myself to find it out, when one of 
them soon cleared up the matter ; he told me she was wife to 
a king that had been a Christian, and that she had made him a 
lieretic, and was in consequence condemned to bum for ever in 
Mount ib^lna. In short, I found it was no other than poor 
Anoe Boleyn. As soon as I mentioned the name, ** Si, si^" 
nor" said the fellow ; ** Pistessa, PistessaylaconnoscemegUo Ae 
not," — (Yes, sir, the self-same — you know her better than we.) 
I asked if her husband was there too, for that he deserved it 
much more than she. '^ Certainly," said he, '' and all his heretic 
subjects too ; and if you are of that number, you need not be 
in such a hurry to get thither, as you will be sure of it at last.*' 
I thanked him, and went to join our company, not a little 
amuaed-with the conversation. 

We soon after left Nicolosi, and in an hour and a half's tra- 
Telling, over barren ashes and lava, we arrived on the confines 
of the Reyione Sylvosa, or the temperate zone. As soon as we 
entered these delightful forests, we seemed to have got into 
another world. The air, which before was sultry and hot, 
was now cool and refreshing ; and every breeze was loaded 
with a thousand perfumes, the whole ground being covered 
over with the richest aromatic plants. Many parts of this 
region are surely the most heavenly spots upon earth; and if 
^kia resembles hell within, it may with equal justice be said 
to resemble paradise without. 

It is indeed a curious consideration, that this mountain 
should re-unite every beauty and every horror ; and, in short, 
all the most opposite and dissimilar objects in nature. Hero 
you observe a gulf, that formerly threw out torrents of fire, 
now covered with the most luxuriant vegetation, and from an 
object of terror become one of delight. Here you gather the 
most delicious fruit, rising from what was but lately a black 
and barren rock. Here the ground is covered with every 
flower ; and we may wander over these beauties, and contem- 
plate this wilderness of streets, without considering that hell, 
with all its terrors, is immediately under our feet, and that 
but a few yards separate us from lakes of hquid fire and brim- 
stone. 

But our astonishment still increases on casting our eyes on 
the higher regions of the mountain. There we behold in per- 
petual union the two elements that are at periKjtual war — an 
immense gulf of fire, for ever existing in the midst of snows 
which it ha9 not power io^ melt^ and immense fields of snow 
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and ieej for evfr Burrounding thi& ^ilf of fire, which they hav^ 
not power io oxtiiigtiiHlr* 

The woody region of Mtao. aaeends for about eight or nine 
miles J and forma a ^one or girdle of the bnj?hte&t green all 
around the mountaio. This night we passed through a liti^^le 
more than the lialf of it, arriviog both e time before eunaet at 
our lodgmga, which w&a no other than a large cave* formed 
by one of the most ancient aud veoerable lavaa. It is called 
La Spelonca del Cfiptwk, or the Goat^a Cavern, becaute fre- 
naented by those animalij who take refuge there in bad wca- 
tW. 

Here we were delighted with tbe contemplation of many 
grave and beaut iful objects ; the jjrospect on all sidee is im- 
raense ; and wc already seemed to be lifted up from the earth, 
and to have got into a new world* 

Our cavern is fturrounded by the most stately and mftjeBtic 
ottk«j of the dry leaves of which wx* made very eijmfortable 
beds ; and with our hatchetn, which we had brought on pur- 
poae, we cut down great branchcr., and in a short time had a 
lire large enough to roast an ox* I observed my thermometer, 
and fo»ind, from 71 degrees at Nicolosi, it bad now fallen be- 
low fjO degrees P The barometer stood at 24 degreea 2 Hues* 
In one end of our cave we still found a great quantitj' of 
anow, which aeeraed to be sent there on purpose for us, there 
wai no water to be found. With this we iilled our tea-kettle, 
as tea and bread and butter was the only sujiper wc had pro- 
vided, and probahly the beat to prevent ui being overcome by 
sleep or fatigue. 

Not a great way from this cavern, are two of the moat 
beautiful mountaina of all that number that spring from J^itna. 
I mounted one of our best mulea, and with a good deal of dif^ 
ficnlty arrived at the summit of the highc^st of them, just 
little before sunset. The prospect of fc^icilVj with the aurroun<' 
ing sea and all its islands, are wonderfully noble. The whole 
course of the river Semetus, the ruins of Hybla, and several 
other ancient townsj the rich corn- fields and vineyards on the 
lower region of the mountain, and the amazing number of 
beautiful mountains be Sow, made a delightful scene. The 
bollow craters of these two mo an tains are each of them con- 
siderably larger than that of Vesuvius, They are now iUled 
with stately oaks^ and covered to a great depth with the rich- 
est soil. I observed that this region of *Ktna> like the former^ 
19 composed of lava ; but this is now covered so deep with 
earth, that it is nowhere to be span but in the beds of the tor- 
rents. In many of these it is worn down by the w^ater to the 
depth of fifty or Bijctj feet, and in one of thejn stDl coniider^. 
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ably more. What an idea does not this give of the amazing 
annquity of the eruptions of this mountain ? 

As soon as it was dark> we retired to our cave^ and took 
possession of our bed of leaves. Our rest, however, was 
soon disturbed by the noise of a mountain that lay a good way 
off on our right. It discharged quantities of smoke, and made 
several explosions like heavy cannon at a distance ; but what 
is singular, we could observe no appearance of fire. This 
mountain was formed by an eruption in 1766, now upwards 
of four years ago, the &*e of which is not yet extinguished, 
neither is the lava by any means cold. This lava spent its 
fury on a most beautiful forest, which it laid waste to the ex- 
tent of a good many miles. In many places it has run into 
gulieys of a great depth, which it has filled up to the height, 
we are told, of two hundred feet. It is in these places where 
it retains the greatest heat. On our road to-day, we scrambled 
up the lava, and went a considerable way over its surface, 
which appeared perfectly cold ; but it is certain that in many 
places it still emits volumes of smoke, particularly after rain ; 
and the people say, what I can readily believe, that this will 
continue to be the case for some years, where the lava is 
thickest. A solid body of fire some hundreds of feet thick, 
and of so great an extent, must certainly retain its heat for 
many years. The surface, indeed, soon becomes black and hard, 
and encloses the liquid fire within, in a kind of solid box, 
excluding all impressions from the external air or from the 
weather. Thus I have seen, many months after eruptions of 
Mount Vesuvius, a bed of lava, though only a few feet thick, 
has continued red-hot in the centre after the surface was cold, 
and a stick thurst into the crevices instantly took fire, although 
there was no perceptible heat without. 

Massa, a Sicilian author of credit, says he was at Catania 
eight years after the great eruption in 1669, and that he still 
found the lava in many places was not cold ; but there is an 
easy method of calculating the time that bodies take to cool. 
Sir Isaac Newton, I think, in his account of the comet of 1680, 
supposes the times to be as the squares of their diameters ; 
and finding that a solid ball of metal of two inches, made red- 
hot, required upwards of an hour to become perfectly cold, 
made the calculation from that to a body ot the diameter of 
the earth, and found it would require upwards of twenty 
thousand years. If this rule be just, you may easily compute 
the time &at the lava will take to become thoroughly cold : 
and that you may have time to do so, I shall here break off 
my letter, which I am obliged to write in bed, in a very 
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awkwftrd and and disagreeable pofitare, the canse of which 
shall be explained to you in my next. Adieu. Ever yours. 



SUMMIT OF ^TNA. 

Catania, May 29, at nir/ht. 

After getting a comfortable nap on our bed of leaves in the 
Spelonca del Capriole, we awoke about eleven o'clock, and 
melting down a sufficient quantity of snow, we boiled our tea- 
kettle, and made a hearty meal, to prepare us for the remaining 
part of our expedition. 

We were nine in number, for we had our three servants, 
the Cyclops (our conductor), and two men to take eare of our 
mules. The Cyclops now began to display his great know- 
ledge of the mountain, and we followed him with implicit 
confidence. He conducted us over <^ antres vast and deserts 
wild," where scarce a human foot had ever trod. Sometimes 
through gloomy forests, which by daylight were delightful, 
but now, from the univereal darkness, in the rustling of the 
trees, the heavy dull bellowing of the mountain, the vast ex- 
panse of ocean stretched at an immense distance below us, in- 
spired a kind of horror. Sometimes we found ourselves as- 
cending great rocks of lava, where, if our mules should make 
but a false step, we might be thrown headlong over the pre- 
cipice. However, by the assistance of the Cyclops, we over- 
came all these difficulties; and he managed matters so well, 
that in the space of two hours we found we had got above the 
regions of vegetation, and had left the forests of JCtna far 
behind. These appeared now like a dark gloomy gulf below 
us that surrounded the mountain. 

The prospect before us was of a very different nature : we 
beheld an expanse of snow and ice that alarmed us exceedingl}^ 
and almost staggered our resolution. In the centre of this, but 
still at a great distance, we descried the high summit of the 
mountain, rearing its tremendous head, and vomiting out tor- 
rents of smoke. It appeared altogether inaccessible, from the 
vast extent of the fields of snow and ice that surrounded it. 
Our diffidence was still increased by the sentiments of the C-y- 
clpps. He told us it often hapi>ened that the surface of the moun- 
tain being hot below, melted the snow in particular spots, and 
formed i)ools of water^ where it was imjiossible to foresee 
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Mh$tf ; that it likewise happened that the tm-face of the 
watpf, as well as the snow, was sometimes coi'ered with 
black aihes, that rendered it e-^ceedingly deceitful ; that how- 
eveFi if we tbougbt proper, he would lead us on with as mtich 
caTition as possible* Accordingly, after holding a council of 
war, which you know peojile generally do when they are very 
jmnch afraid i we detached our cavalrj'^ to the forest below, 
and prepared to climb the bbow»* Th# C'yclopu^ after takingr 
a great draught of brnudy, desired oito be of good cheer, that 
we had plenty of time, and might take as many rests ai we 
pleated ; that the snow could be little more than seven milet, 
and that we certainly should be able to pass it hefore auurise. 
Accordingly J taking each of ni a dram ot liqnear, which soon 
removed every objectiou, w^e began onr march* 

The ascent for some time was not steep, aud as the Burfaee 
of the snow sunk a little, we had tolerable good footing ; but 
Ef it soon began to grow steeper, we found our labour greatly 
increased ; however, we determined to persevere, calling to 
mind in the midat of our hibour that the Emperor Adrian, and 
the philosopher Plato, had undergone the same, and from the 
same motiveT too, to see the rising snn from the top of jEtna* 
After in credible labour and iatigue) but at the same time mixed 
with, a great deal of pleaimrej we arrived before dawn at the 
rttlni of an ancient structure, called // Torr& del FUosofo^ 
supposed to have been built by the philosopher Empedoclea, 
who took up his habitation here the better to study the nature 
of Mount jEtna. By others it is supposed to be the rains of a 
temple of Vulcan, whose Hhop all the world knows (where he 
used to make excellent thunderbolts and celestial armour* as 
WtU aft nets to cat^ih his wife when she went astray) was 
ever kept in Mount ^Efcna. Here we rested on reel ves for some 
time, and make a fi^ih application to onr liqueur bottle 
which 1 am persuaded both Vulcan and Empedoules^had they 
been here, would greatly approved of after such a march, 

I found the mercury had fallen to 20 degrees G lines. We 
had now time to pay our adorations in a silent contemplation 
of the sublime ohjects of nature* The sky was clear, and the 
immense vatilt of the heavens appeared in awful majesty and 
•plendour. We found ourselveB mom struck with veneration 
tfian when below, and at first were at a lo^a to know the 
cause, till we observed with astoniahment that the number of 
ttars ieemed to be infinitely increased, and the light of each 
of them appeared brighter than usual* The whitened of the 
milky- way was like a pure flame that Bhot a cross the heav^us^ 
^iid with the naked eye we could obierre elnsters of istajril 
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that wwe invisible In tlie regional below. We? did not at Snt 
attend to the cwiae, nor recollect that we had now passed 
through ten or twelve thciuBand feet of gro»9 vapoar^ that 
bluntB and coufuses every ray, before it reachea the surface of 
the earth. We were nruazed at the diBtinctness of vi^ion^ and 
exclaimed together, " What a glorious situation for an obser- 
vatory i Had Empedocles had the eyes of Galileo, what dis- 
co veriea must he not have made !" We regretted that Jupiter 
was not visible, a a I am persuaded we niig^ht have discovered 
some of his sa tell i tea with the naked eye*, or at least with a 
small glass whieh I had in my pocket. We observed a light 
a great way below ui on the inountaio, which seemed to 
move amongst the forests; but whether au i^nis ftititnSi or 
what it wa3, 1 shall not pretend to aay* We likewise took 
notice of several of those meteors called falling -a tare, wbich 
still appeared to be as much elevated above us as when seen 
from tne pbiin ; so that in all probability those bodies move in 
regions much beyond the bounds that some philosophers have 
assigned to our atmosphere* 

After contemplating these objects tor some time, we set off, 
and soon after arrived at the toot of the crater of the monn- 
l^in. This is of an exact eouical tSgure^ and rises equally on 
all sidea. It is compoaed solely of ashes and other burnt ma- 
terials, difl charged from the mouth of the volcano^ which is in 
its centre. Tlus conical mountain jg of a very great size ; ite 
circumference cannot be less tlmn ten miles. Here we took a 
second rest, as the greatest part of our fatigue still remaine<!. 
The mercury had iallen to 20 degrees 4i linea. We found this 
mountain excessively steep, and although it had appeared 
black, yet it was likewise covered with snow, but the surface 
(luckily for ua) was spread o\'er with a pretty thick layer of 
aibea thrown out from the crater* II ud it not been for thia, 
we never should have been able to get to the top, as the siiow 
was every where frozen hard and solld^ from the piercing cold 
of the air* 

In about an boor's elimbingj we arrived at a place where 
there was no snow ; and where a warm ani comfortable va- 
pour issued from the mountain, which induced ns to make 
another halt. Here I found the mercury at 1 9 degrees 6i lines. 
The thermometer was fallen three degrees below the point of 
congelation, and before we left the summit of iEtua, it fell 
two degrees more, namely to 27* From this ajjot it waa only 
about three hundred yards to the highest summit of the moun- 
tain, where we arrived in full time to see the most wonderful 
and most sublime sight in nature. 

But here deacriptioa muat $vot fall aliort^ for no imagination 
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hi&i dured to form &ti idea of m glorious and so m&gniflL^etit ft 
aceoe* Neitlier is there on the surface of thi« globe aay ono 
point that UBttei so many awfol and Bublime object.^*, Th© 
immense elevation from the surface of the earih, orawn, as it 
were, to a tingle point, without any neigbbouring inoimtain 
for tbe BenBGH and imaginatioa to rest upon, and recover from 
their astonisbraent in their way dowa to the world* Thi» 
point, or pinnacle, raised on the brink of a bottomleis gulf a« 
old a« tbe world, often discharging river* of fire, and throwing 
out burning rocks with a noiic that flhakes the whole island. 
Add to this, the unbounded extent of the proipect, compre-- 
bending the greatest diversity and the most beautiful scenery 
in nature, with the riaing t^MXi ad\anuing in tbe eatt, to illa- 
minate the wondrous scene. 

The whole a ttim sphere by degrees kindled up, and showed 
dimly and faintly the beiindiess prospect around. Both sear 
and land looked dark and confused, as if only emerging from 
their original chaos, and light and darknesa seemed still undi- 
vided, till the morning-, l>y degrees advancing, completed th0 
separation. The stars are extinguished, and the shades dis- 
apjjear* The forests, which but now seemed black and bot- 
tomless gulfs, from whence no ray was reflecti^d to show their 
form or colours, appear a new creation risiog to the sight, 
catching life and beauty from every increasing beam. The 
acene still enlarges, and the horizon seems to widen and ex- 
pand itaelf on all sides, till the sun, like the great Creator, 
appears in the east, and with his plastic ray completes fli9 
mighty spectacle. All appears enchantment, and it is with 
difficulty we can believe we are a till on earth. The senses, 
unaccustomed to the sublimity of tuch a scheme, are bewil- 
dered and confounded ; and it is not till after some time that 
they are capable of separating and judging of the objecti that 
compose it The body of the son is seen rising from the ocean, 
immense tracks both of sea and land intervening ; the islandi 
of Lipari, Panari, Alicudi, Stromboli, and Volcano, with their 
smoking summits, appear under your feet j and you look down 
on tbe whole of Sicily as on a map, and can trace everj'^ river 
through all its windings, from its source to its mouth. Tha 
view is absolutely boundless on every side, nor is there any 
one object within tbe circle of vision to inttrrupt it, so that 
the sight la every where lost in the iramL>nsity ; and I am per- 
suaded it is only from the imperfection of our organs, that 
the coasts of Africa, and even of Greece, ar« not discovered, 
as they are certainly above the horizon. The circumference 
of the visible horizon on the top of ^tua, cannot be less thap 
two thousand miles* At Malta, which is near Iwo hundred 
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milps distant, they perc^pi^-R all the emptions from the s^ond 
rejrtOTi ; nnd thiit ifilftnd is often discovered from abont one- 
hair the ol e ration of tlip mountain; bo that at the whole ele- 
vation^ the horizon muit extend to near double that dist^tnce» 
or four hundred milea^ which makes eight hundred for the di* 
amc^ier of the circhi, and two thousand four hundred for the 
circumference. Dut this is by much too vast for our Benaes» 
not iu tended to ^rasp so bouDdless a scene. I find, indeed^ 
hy some of the Sicilian authors, particularly Masaftj that the 
African coast, as well as thmt of NapleSj with many of its 
islands J have been discovered from the top of Mtna. Of thitf» 
howevpTj we cnnnot boast* tboDgh we can very well believfi 
it. Indeed, if we Icnew the height of the moiinfain, it would 
be Pinrj" to calculate the extent of itsi visible horizon; and, ince 
i^e^mi^if it« visible horiton was exactly ascertained, it would 
be an eaay matter to calculate the height of the mountain. 
But the most heautifiil part*if tbs scene ia certainly the moun- 
tain itftelf, the ifiJaud of 8icily» and the nomeroot! islands lying 
ronnd it. All these, by a kind of magic in vision, that I am 
at a loss to account for, seem as if they "were brought close 
fOnnd the sikirt-s of iEtnn, ilw distances appeorinjj reduced to 
nothitif^. Perhapa this singular effect i« produced by the rayi 
of lii^ht pflising fr^mamrer niedium .into a deDuer; which, 
(from a well-known law m optica) to an obaer\^er in the rare 
inediojr;^ appears to lift up the objects that are at the bottom 
of ihe detipe onej as a piece of money placed in a biisiu ap- 
pears lifted up as soon as the basin is Si led with water. 

The E^gjojie Deserta, or the frigid zone of MU\n, is the first 
object that calls your attentioni It is marked out by a circle 
of snow and ice, which extends on uil sides to the distance of 
about efght miles. In the centre of this circle, the great cra- 
ter of the mountain rears its burning head ; and the regions of 
intense cold and of intense heat seem for ever to be nuited in 
the flame point. On the nortli «ide of the tnoAvy region, tliey 
assure u«,tltere are several small lakes that are never thawed; 
and that in many places ^ the snow, mixed with the ashes and 
srtlts of the mouotaiii^ ia accumulated to avast depth ; and in- 
deed I suppose the quantity of salts contained in this moun- 
tain is one great reason of the pi^sprvation of ita snows. The 
Kegione De»erta is immediately siicceeded by the Sylvosa, or 
the woody region, which forms a circle or girdle of the most 
beautiful green, which surrounds the mountain on all sides, 
and ia certstinly one of the most delightful spota on earth, 
This presents a remarkable contrast with the desert region. 
It is not smooth and even, like the greatest part of the latter ; 
but it i» finely variegated by an infinite Dumber of these beau- 
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fiful little mountHine that have beea formed by the different 
eruptions oTMtnBi* All theie have now acquired a wonderful 
degree of fertility, except a very few that are but newly 
formed ; that is, within theie five or six hundred year^t— for it 
e«Ttainly requires same thousands to bring them to their 
greatest degree of perfection. We looked down into the cra- 
terti of these, and attempted, but in vatu, to number them. 

The circumference of this 3:0 ne or great circle on ^iGtua ia 
not le«8 than aeventy or eighty miles. It is every where suc- 
ceeded by the vineyardsj orchards , and corn-fields, that com* 
pose Dm Regione Culta, or the fertile region » This last ^^one 
ii much broader than the others, and extends on all sides to 
the foot of the mountain* Its whoJe cir4;umference, according 
to ReiiuperOj is 183 miles. It is like wise covered with a num- 
ber of little couical and spherical mouutajris, and exhibits a 
woiiderf\il variety of foniii and colours, and maket* a deli^jht- 
fbl contrait with the other two rei^ions. It is bounded by the 
aea to the south and south^ea^t, and on all its other sides by 
tlie rivers Semetus and Alcantara ^ which run almott round it. 
The whole course of these rivers id seen at once, and all thdr 
beautiful ivin dings through these fertile valleys, looked upon 
aa the favourite posiaession of Ceres herself, and the very scene 
of the rape of her daughter Proserpine. 

Cast your eyea a little farther, and you embrace the whole 
island, and see all ita citiea^ rivers^ and mountains^ deliueated 
in the great chart of nature : all the adjacent ialandsj the 
whole coast of Italy, as far as your eye can reach, for it is no- 
where bounded, but every where lost in the space. On the 
iGn's first rising, the shadow of the mountain extends across 
the whole island^ and rnake^ a large track visible even in the 
sea and in the air. By degrees this is shortened, and in a 
little time is confined only to the neighbourhood of ^tDa. 

We now had time to examine a fourth region of this won- 
derfhl nionntain, very different, indeed, from the others, and 
productive of very diff'erent senaationsj but which has undoubt- 
edly given being to all the rest-—! mean the region of fire* 

The present crater of this immense volcano is a circle of 
about three miles and a half in circumference. It goes ihelv- 
ing down on each side, and fonns a regular hollow Uko a vast 
amphitheatre. From many places of this space issue volumes 
of sulphureoua smoke, which, being much heavier than the cir- 
eumambient air, instead of rising in it^ as smoke, generally 
does, imnjed lately on its getting out of the crater, rolls down 
the side of the mountain like a torrent, till coming to that part 
of tiie atmosphere of the fame specitic gravity with itself, it 
sLooti off horizoutally, and forms a large track in the air^ ao- 




cording to tli«» dii^f^tian of tlie wind^ ^^hicb, happily for us^ 
carried it exactly to the eide opposite to that wliere we were 
j)laced. The crater is bo hot tJiat it is very dangerousj if not 
impOBtible, to go down into it ; besides, the a moke is very in- 
commodious, and, ill many placen^ the surface is so eoft, there 
hnve bt^n instances of people sinking down in itj and paying 
for their temerity with tlmr lives. Near tbe centre of the 
crater is tiie great mouth of tbe volcano — that tremendOQs 
gulfi to celebrated in all age^, looked u]>on as the terror and 
scourge both of this and another life^ ajid equally useful to 
ancient poets or to modern divines, when the Muse or when 
the Hptnt iuspires. We beheld it with awe and ■w»^th horror^ 
and were not surpriaed tbat it had been considered as the 
place of the damned, When we rt^llect on tlie iramenaity of 
itH depthj the viist ceUs and caverns whence so many lavai 
have issued; tbe force of iU iutenial 1^TG to raise up those 
Jftvas to so vast a height, to support as it were in tbe air, and 
even to fort:e it over the very summit of the crater, with 
all the dreadful accompauimenta ; the boiling of the matter, 
the ftlmkiog of the mLiuntain, the explosions of flaming rocks, 
£cc., we must allow that the most mithusiastlc imagination, in 
the midst of all its terrors* , hardly ever formed an idea of a hell 
more dreadful.* 

If was with a mixture both of pleasure and pain tb&t we 
quitted this awful acene- But the wind had risen very high, 
and clouds began to gather round the mountain. In a short 

*^['*W]ih great f&tigno* I at length reached the briak of the 
«r*t«r, and aouUl now look down into the caldron, whioh shalirei 

ffrsduaUy to tha dopth of a bnodred fuQt or. bo; the circumferenoe 
leiug^ according to Gomel Un>*a computationj, above two miles^ 
Tlicrc tfould tlnia have been no dilJicuUy iii wulkinfj down into it; 
but tho iulphureona va^jour iiHing froui thousands of small openings 
WW aa inaurujouut^ihle obstacle ; and ytt the guides assured na that 
th« imolre waa no ioconfiidtrahla that it cuuld not he seen from 
Oittftiiia. In the middle iif fhe bottom of tbe crater opened monf 
d<sep black holes, trom which iiwufcd the thkkeat smoke. When a 
gnat of wind iiv^t'pt into the caldron^ it» bottom would for a Bhort 
moment be eleareci, aiid then dHplBjisd a largo field of aulpbur, 
itrewed over with utonoA and fragiueutB of lava. The main colour 
la a decided yellow, which, through iuaumorable Eihades, softens 
Into the pal«at white, or darkeni to a red hrown. From the aid a 
walla, iingle Hvo. rocki kera and there Jut out, upon wbioh thid plaj 
of ccsloora ismodt apparent. They aro <xivered on the upper side 
with a eoatiiig of sulphur of tbe liveltept yellow; tho shady aide 

faa^eb through a magnificent orango into atmng rod and a mat? 
WWU.'' — Wa?LdaiJi^t th'Qitgh Midi^ and (h^ Zevatit ,■ Ikfli^ 1S34!] 
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Ume they formed like another heaven below us^ and we ware 
in hopes of seeing a thunder-storm under our feet— a ficene that 
ie not uncommon in these exalted regions, and which 1 have 
already seen on the top of the high Alps ; bat the cloads were 
f!Oon dispelled again hy the force of the wind, and we were 
diRappointed in onr expectations* 

I bad often been told of the great effect produced by dii- 
charging a gun on tbe top of high m on n tains. I tried it liere> 
when we were a good deal surprised to find that, instead of 
increasing the sounds it was almoBt reduced to nothing. The 
report was not equal to that of a pocket-pktol^ — we compared 
]t to the stroke of a a tick on a door ; and surely it is consistent 
with reason, that the thinner the air is the lesa its irapression 
must be on the ear ; for in a vacuum there can be no noiscj or 
no impresaion can be made ; and the nearer the approach to 
a vacuum the impression must always be the tmi alien Where 
those great effects have been produced , it must have been 
among^at a number of mountainSj where the sound is rever- 
berated from one to the other. 

When we arrived at the foot of the cone, we observed some 
rocks of an incredible size, that have been discharired from the 
crater* The largest that lias been observed from Vesuvius is 
& round one of ahotit twetve feet diameter. Theee are much 
greater ; indeed, almost in proportion of the mountains to each 
other. 

On our arrival at the Torre del Mhsqfo we could not help 
admiring, that the ruins of this structure have remained nn- 
covered for so many ages, so near the top of ^tna, when 
thousands of places at a great distance irom it have been re- 
peatedly buried by its lavas in a much shorter time — a proof 
that few eruption a have risen so high in the mountain. 

Empedocles was a native of Agrigentumj and is supposed 
to have died 400 years before the t'lmstian era. Terhapa his 
vanity more than his philosophy led him to this elevated situa- 
tion ; nay, it is said to have carried him still much farther : — 
That he might be looked upon as a god, and that the people 
might suppose he wag taken up to heaven, he is recorded to 
have thrown himself headlong into the great gulf of Monnt 
jEtna, never supposing that hia death could be discovered to 
mankind i hat the treacherous monntain threw out bis alip- 
pers, which were of brass, and announced to the world the 
fate of the philosopher, who, by bis death, as well as life. 
Wanted Only to impose upon mankind, and make them believe 
that he was greater than they. 

However^ if there Is such a thing as philosophy on earth, 
this aurely ought to be its i&at^ The prospect ia little infeiiar 
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to tbat from tli^ aiutimit, and the mind enjoy t s def reo of ia* 
realty here, ttiat ^ven few philoiopherB, 1 believe, could ©v^ 
bocuit of on that tremesdoua point. All nature liei expanded 
below voiu' feet iu her gayest and mofit luxuriiiut dresi^ and 
yon still behold under one [loint of view j all the seasons of the 
year, and all the cliniatea of the earth. The ajeditationi are 
ev^T £levati;d in proportion to the grandeur and ■uhHmity of 
the objects that surround ub ; and here, where you have all 
nature to aroiiKe your admiration, what mind can remain in* 
active? 

It hat Ukewtae been observed, and from experiepi3e I can 
fiay with truth, that on the topa of the higheit mountama, 
where the air in bo pure and renued, and where tliere is not 
that iniinenfie weight of grosa vapours presaing upon the body^ 
the mind aeti with greater freedom, and all the functioni 
both of eoul and body are performed in a superior mam;er. It 
would appear that, m proportion um we are raided above tht 
hahitation» of men^ all low and vulgar sentiments are left bo-> 
hind, and that the soul, iu approaching the ethereal regioui, 
ahak<^ off its earthly affections, and already acquires some* 
tbiug of their celestial purity. Here, where you stand under 
a serene sky, and behold with equal serenity the tempest and 
storm forming below your feet — the lightning dartmg from 
cloud to cloud, and the thunder rolliug round the mouataiu, 
and threatening with destruction the poor wretches below — 
the mind cc^nsiderfi the litt4e storms of the iiuman passions a« 
ei^uaUy below her notice. Surely the situation alone ia enough 
to inspire philosophy, nod Empedocle« had gooi reason ror 
ehooaing it. 

But, alas! how vain are all our reasonings ( In the very 
midst of these meditations, my philosophy was at once over- 
set, and in a moment 1 found myself relapsed into a poor mi- 
fterable mortal, -wm obliged to own that pain was the greatest 
of ©vils, and would have given the world to have been once 
more arrived at thoae humble habitationsp which^ but a mo- 
ment before, I had looked down upon with eucb contempt. 
In running over the ice, my leg folded under me, and I re- 
c</ived so violent a sprain, tliat in a few minutes it swelled to 
a great degree, and 1 found iuy«elf unable to pot my foot to 
the ground* Every muscle and fibre was at that time chilled 
and fro;£en 1^-^ the extreme cold, the thermometer contmuing 
still below the point of congelation. It was tliii circom* 
stance, I auppotiej tha.t ma^ the pain bo violent, for I lajf a 
considerable time on the ice in great agony ; however, in 
th4iuta exalted regiooA it was impossible to haVe a horse or car- 
|-iA§# of «iiy kmd» and ydur poor philotoph^ was oblif ed to 
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bop on one leg> with two men Bupporting" him, for ieveral 
pilca over the flnow ; and our wags liorfi alloge that he left the 
grfateat part of hw philosophy beMnd him, for the uae of Em- 
pedocles'n htfirs and iuceeaaora. 

I waa happy to get to my mule ; but wheu I once more 
found myself on our bed of leaves m the SpeloBcadel Capriole, 
I thought I was in Paradise^ So true it li^ that a renioval of 
pain is the greatest of pleaBares. The agrony I suffered had 
thrown me into a profuse iweat and a fever; however, in an 
inetant I fi^ll fa^t asleep, and in an hour and a half awaked in 
perfect health. We had an excellent dieb of tea, the most re- 
frefthin^ and agreeable I ever drank m all my life. 

We left the summit of the mount-ain about six o^clockj and 
it waa eight at night before we reached Catania* We oh- 
(served both ^vith pleasure and pain the change of the climate 
aa we descended* From the regions of the moat rigid winter, 
we Boqn anived at thuae of the moat delightful spring* On 
first entering the forests, the trees were still bare as in De- 
cember, not a eingle leaf to be seen : but after we had de- 
scended a few miles we found ourgelves in the mildest and 
the softest of climates, the tree^* in full verdure, and the fields 
covered ■with all the flowers of the summer j but a» soon as 
we got out of the woods, and entered the torrid aone, we 
found the heats altogf ether insupportable, and suffered dread- 
fully from theni before we reached the oity* On the road I 
saw many mountains which I intended to have visifct^d^ but 
my sprain put it out of my power. One of the most remarka- 
bfe u called the Monte Pelluse, the lava of which destroyed 
the great afpeduet of Catunia for eighteen months* It hai 
here and there left a few arches, but nothing of any con- 
Ben;uenee, 

Not far from tliis mountain standi the Jlonte Victoria, one 
of the mi^"* TiOT.n<^fLil of all the numerous family of ^Etna* It 
is of a ih "i^ size J and perfectly regular, and seems to be 

in the g- ;, . u. sa of any. Many ot its trees, which at a dis- 
tance we' took to be oranges and citrons, appeared to be tnfull 
blow. It was the lava of this mountain that is said to have 
covered up th6 port of Ulysses^ which is now three miles die* 
tant from the sea ; but I should suppose this eruption to have 
been much older than Ulysses or Troy* 

On onr arri^-al at Catania, we w'eot ioimediately to bed, 
being exceedingly oppressed by tJie fatigue of our expedition, 
but still more by the violent heat of the day--a day m whietl 
I think I have enjoyed a greater degree of pleasure and suffered 
g greater degfee of pain thuu b any other d?ty of my life. 
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A« my leg' continues very mnch swelled, I am still confined 
to my room, and mostly, indeed, to my bed, from whence I 
have written you the greater part of these two epistles, the 
enormotift length of wlneh 1 ani a^bamed of. However* as I 
have still omitted several articles that I intended to take 
notice of, I shall add a sequel to-morrow, and «o conclude my 
ifcccoutit of Mount iEtna. Had it not been for this abominable 
spmin, that holds me fast by the foot, you nrobahly had not 
got olT »o easily j but I am obliged to drop all further though t» 
of climbing mountains, though there are many things I still 
wanted to examine* Adieu. Kveryoura* 



HEIGHT OF JiITNA-^ELECTBICITy,— NATURAL 

FEUDUCTIUNS. 

Cntama, Ma^ 30, 

Wsr took care to regulate two barometers at the foot of the 
monntaiu, one of which was left with the Canon ico Eecnpero, 
and the other we carded along with us. The former, our 
friend assures u?, h^d no iensible variation during our ab- 
sence, We both left, fttid foimd it at 29 inches Bh lines 
English measure. Ou our arrival at Catania, the one we 
earried op with us had ris^ti ogaiu exactly to the same point* 

I have likewise a good iiuick^ilver thermometer, which I 
borrowed from the Neapolitan pbilo30]>her, the Padre della 
Torre, who funiished us with let fers for this pliice, and would 
ha\^e accompanied tis, coiild he have obtained leave of the 
king. It is made by Adams at London, and (as I myself 
proved) exactly graduated from the two points of freezing 
and boiling wat^r. It is upon F^ahrGobuit's scale* I shall 
mark the heights in the different regions of ^l^^tna, with the 
rales for eHtimatitig the elevation of mountains by the barome- 
ter, which, I am sorry to say, h^ive been hitherto «o very ill 
ascertained ; Cusjsini, Boguer, and tht? others who have written 
on the i^uhject, to the rc|}roaeh of **cienee, differiug so much 
amongst themstjlve^i, tiiat it is with difficulty we can come 
near the truth. 

Mtnui has been often meastared, btit I believe never with 
any degree of acmirncy; and it is really a shame to the lociety 
established in that ijlace, called the /KtTjeJm Academy, whose 
original inf titiition was to study the nature and operationa of 
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^ilnfl tronderfbl mcnrntam. U waa my full intention to have 
I measured it geometrically } but I am aoriy to say, although 
^x^B in both the seat of an academy and univemty^ yet there 
» waa no quadrant to be had. Of all the inoantains I have ever 
seen, ^tna would be the ea«ieet to measure, and with the 
greatest certuiotyj and perhaps tbe moat proper place on the 
globe to establish an exact rule of meneuration by the baro^ 
meter. There is a beach of a vast extent, that begins exactly 
at tbe foot of tb^ mountain^ and runs for a great many miles 
aloug the coast* The aea-mark of this beach forma the meri- 
dian to the summit of the mouutain. Here you are m^r^ of a 
perfect level, and may make the base of your triangle of what 
length you please. But unfortunately thia menturation hai 
never been executed, at least with a tolerable degree of pre* 
cieion. 

Kircher pretends to have measured it, and to have found it 
4000 French toisea in height, which ia more than any of the 
Andes, or indeed than any mountain upon earth* The Italian 
mathematicians are still more absurd. Some of them make it 
eight miles, some six, and some four, Amici, the last, and I 
believe the best who ha a made the attempt ^ reduces it to 3 
miles 264 paces ; but even this must he exceedingly erroneous ; 
and probably the perpendicular height of ^tna does not ex- 
ceed 12,000 feet, or little more than two miles, I shall mark 
the di(Terent methods of determiDing heights by the barometer, 
and you may choose -which you please. I believe the allow-* 
ance in all of them, particularly in great elevations, where the 
air Is so exceedingly thin and light, is much too small. Mikeli, 
whose meDsu rations are esteemed more exact, has ever found 
it so. Caasini allows, I think, ten French toises of elevation 
for every line of mercurj^ adding one foot to the first ten, two 
to the second, three to the third > and so on. But surely the 
weight of the air diminishes in a much greater proportion* 

Boguer takes the difference of the logarithms of the height 
of the barometer in lines (supposing these logarithms to con- 
sist only of five iigurea); from this difference he takes away 
a thirtieth part, and what remainB he supposes to be the dif- 
ference of elevation. 1 do not recollect Ilia Teaaon for thia 
aupposition ; but the rule seems to be atill more erroneous than 
the other, and has been entirely laid aside, I am told, that 
accurate experiments have been made at Geneva, to establish 
the menauration with the barometer, but T have not yet been 
able to procure them. Mr. de la Hire allows twelve toiset 
four feet for the line of mcrcun^ ; and Picartj one of the most 
exact French academiciana, fourteen toiseaj or about ninety 
EngUih feet. 
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At Oatftnia, Maj 26^ at mid-daj 

Dittn, Maj 2T^ at five m lh£ morBing 

At Ni<}>Qlo&ij 12 C3 ilea tip tlie moualabi^ mid -day 

At the csbve^ called Bpelrmca d«l Capriole, in the aecond 

refioD, where thcr« was etUI a ccm&lderabU qUAHtitj 

of bhow, at aevea at nigbt ... 
In tlie name oave, at ludf an boar past eleron 
At the Torre del ¥Boaofo, m the tliird regioDj 9k tliree ia 

tbe morninf^ 
At ili« ibot of the crater of iEtua ... 
About half way up the crater 
On tbiS ftummit of JEtua, a littld hoforo iuarlBe 
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At the gea-pide at C;itania 

At tk« vUlagiB of Piedmonte, an the first legioa of jEtna 

At Nicolodj in the eaoae region 

At th« Castapio de Cento CaTallij in the aeoond refiOE 

At the Spetonca del Capriole, in the aecond region ... 

At the Torre del Fil^aofo, in the third region 

At the foot of the crater .. . 

Within about SOO yards of the anmmit 

At the Gtiminit of Mi^& (auppoaed to be ahcmt) 

Tbe wind at tbe gummit was so violent that I could not 
make the ohtervntian with ptrfiict exactneaa ; however, I am 
pretty certain that it wati within half a line, 

I own I did nat believe that wc ehonld find ^tna lo higfh* 
I bad Ijeaxd, indeed, that it waa higher than any of the AIp«, 
but 1 never gave credit to it. How great, then, wae my afl-» 
tonishment to find thut the mercnry fell almost two inches 
lower than I had ever observed it on the very highest of tha 
accesaible Alp!*. At the same time^ I am persuaded there art 
many inacceaaible pointa of the Alpe (particularly Mont Blanc)^ 
tiiat are «till much higher than jEtna. 

I fonnd thff magnetical needle gr*»atly agitated near the 
ftimtnit of the mountain, (the Padre delta Torre told me he 
had made the same obiervation on Ve«uviusi) ; however, it 
ftlway* fixed at the north pointy though it took longer time iii 
fixing than below. But v^hat Eecupero told me hapjiened tit 
hitt) was very sing-ular. Soon after the eruption 175,^, he 
placed hia compasi on the lova. The needle, he say«, to hie 
gresit nstoniahment, was agitated with much violence for iome 
cotieiderable time» till at last it entirely lost ttfl magnetical 
power, fltaudiijg indiacriminat^ly at every point of the com- 
pftBB ; and this it never after recovered, till it was agiJli 
touched with the loadstone* 
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The wind, and my unfortunate iprain together j in a great 
lUeamire prevented our electrical experimenta, on which we 
bad built not a little ; howeverj I found that roimd Nicoloai, 
an A particularly on the top of Monpelieri, the air wag in a 
veiy favourable itate for electrical operationa. Here the little 
pith-ballsj when isolated, were ienfribly affected, and repelled 
each other above an inch. I e:xpect«d this electrical «tttte of 
the air would have increased a& we advanced on the nii>untain^ 
but at the cave where we slept, I could observe no such effect- 
Pertiaps it wai owitig to the exhalations from the treea an;ft 
vegetables^ which are there exceedingly luxuriant ; wkereaip 
aTjO^t Nicoloai, and round MontpelJen, there ia hardly any 
thmg but lava and dry hot uand. Or perhaps it mi^bt be 
owiug to the evening being farther advanced, and ' " '^ 
beginning to tklL However, I have no doobt^ that v 
mouutalui formed by eruption, where the air ia strong^' no- 
pregnated Tvith aulpbureoua effluvia, great electrical dliaco- 
veriea might be made. And, perhai>s, of all the reasons aa- 
signed for the wonderful vegetation that clothes thia mountain, 
there is none that contributes ao much towards it a a thiij 
conatant electrical state of the air ; for, itom a variety of 
experiments it ha» been found, that an increase of the elec- 
trical matter add» much to the progress of vegetation. It 
probably acta there in the same manner m on the animal body ; 
the circutation we know ia performed quicker, and the juicea 
an? driven through the Bmall veesela with more eaae and ce- 
lerity. This has often been proved from the immediate 
removal of obstructions by electricity ; and probably the rub- 
bing with dry and warm flannel, esteemed fio efficacious in 
auch caaei, ia doing nothing more than exciting a gr**ater de- 
gree of electricity in the part ; but it liaa likewiie been 
demons tra ted j by the common experiment of making w»tt»r 
drop through a small capillary syphon, which, the moment it 
is electrified, runs in a full stream. I have, indeed , very little 
donli^. fhni the fertility of our aeasona depends as much on 
tbr in the air,' as either on its heat a or moiature. 

1 .; ly will probably soon be considered as the great 
vivifymg- principle of Nature, by which she carries on root t 
of her operations. It is a fifth element, distinct from, and of 
a superior nature to the other four, which only compose the 
corporeal pnrts of matter : but this subtile and active fluid ia 
a kind of ffoul that pervaden and (pjickeoK every particle of it. 
When an erpial <iuarif jty ot this is diffu?>cd tlzrongh the air^ and 
OM :; '^ii-e of the earth, every thing continues calm and 
f)i;; if by any accident one port of matter has acquired 

It ^*n'au-r iprantify than another, the most dreadful consi^ 
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qaencea often ensue before the eqmiibrium can be reeiOTed* 
Nature aeems to fall into convulsioai, and inaiiy of ber work» 
are destroyed ; all the great phenamana are produced— thunder* 
lig'btning, earthquakes, and ^vhirlTArinds : lor I believe there is 
little doubt that all these frei|uent1y dejiend on this fiole c&um» 
And again, if Tve look down from the sublime of nature to its 
minutiee, we shall at ill find the same power actiug:, though 
perhaps in less legible characters ; for as the knowledge of its 
operations is still iii its infaucy, tljey are generally miaunder- 
stood J or aBcribed to tome other cause. However, I have no 
doubt that in process of time theie will be properly inveati* 
gated, when mankind will wonder how much they have been 
in the dark. It will then possibly be found^ that what we 
call sensibility' of nerves, and many of those diseases that the 
faculty has as yet only invented names for, are owing to the 
body^H being possessed of too large or too small a quantity of 
this subtile and active fluid — that very fluid, perhaps, that i» 
the vehicle of all onr feeliugs, and whioh they have so loDg 
searched for in vain in the nerves ; for 1 have sometimes been 
led to think that this sense was notluug else than a slighter 
kind of electric effect, to which the nerves serve as conductors, 
and that it is by the rapid circulation of this penetratiug and 
animating hre tbat our seuBJ^ktions are performed* We all know 
that in damp and has&y weather, when it seems to be blunted 
jmd absorbed by the humidity — when its activity is lost, and 
little or none of it can be collected — we ever find our spirits 
more languid, and our seusibility less acute: but in the sirocco 
wind at Naples, when the air seeras totally deprived of it, the 
whole system is unstrung, and the nerves seem to lose both 
their tension and their elasticity, till the north or west wind 
awakens tha activity of this arumatiug power, which soon 
restores the tone, and enlivens all nature^ which seemed to droop 
aod languish during its absence. 

It is likewise well known that there have been instances of 
the human body beconnng electric without the mediation of 
any electric aubatance, and even emitting sparks of fire with a 
disagreeable sensation, and an extreme degree of nervous sen- 
iibility. 

About seven or eight years ago, a lady in Switzerland wai 
aifected in tliis manner, and though I was not able to learn all 
the parliculara of her case, yet several Swiss gentlemen have 
confirroed to me the truth of the story. She was uncommonly 
sensible of every change of weather^ and had her electriciU 
feelings strongest in a clear day^ or during the passage of 
thunder-clouds^ when the air is loiown to be replete with that 
fluid. Her caee^ like most others wliich the doctor* caii m»k» 
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sotliing ofj was decided to be a nervous one ; for the real 
meanijag of that t^rtn I take to be only that the phyilcian does 
not understand what it in, 

TwD gentlemen of Geneya had a short expenence of ihe 
iame sort of complaint, though still in a much superior de- 
gree« Professor Sansaure and young Mr. Jalabert^ when 
travelling' over one of the high Alps, were caught ainongst 
thunder-clouds, and, to their utter astoniahnient, found their 
bodiea HO full of electrical fire, that spontaneoua flashes darted 
froin Iheir fingers with a crackling noise^ and the same kind of 
Bensation a a when strongly electrified by art* Thia Was com- 
mnnicated by Mr, Jalabert to the Aca'demy of Sciences at 
Paria, I thinic in the year 1763, and you will find it recorded 
m their Memoiri. 

It seems pretty e^adentj I think, that these feelinga were 
owing to the body's being iiosseised of too great a share of 
electric fire* This is an uncommon case, hut I do not think it 
at all improbable that many of our iuvalida, particularly the 
h^'pocondriac, and those we call ma lades imaffinaifeSj owe their 
disagreeable feelings to tlie opposite cause, or the body^a being 
poii^i^essed of too small a quantity of this lire ; for we find that 
a diminution of it in the air seldom fails to increase their un- 
easy sensationa, and tnee verm. 

Perhaps it might be of service to these people to wear eome 
electric substance next their ekm, to defend the nerves and 
tibres from the damp or non-electric air, I would propose a 
waiatcoat of the finest flannel, which should be kept perfectly 
clean and dry ; fur the effluvia of the body, in case of any vio- 
lent perspiration, will soon destroy its electric quality : thii 
should be covered with another of the same size, of silk. The 
animal heat, and the friction that exercise must occasion b©- 
twixt these two sohstancesj produce a powerful electricity, 
and would fonn a kind of electric atmosphere around the body, 
that might poasibly be one of the best preservatives against the 
effect of damps. 

As for our Swiss lady, J have little doubt that her complaints 
were owing in great part^ perhaps entirely, to her dress ; aiid 
tliat a very small alteration, almost in any part of it, would ef* 
fee tually have cured her. A lady who haw her liead surrounded 
with wires, and her hair fttuckYuU of metal pins, and who, 
at the same time, stands upon diy silk, it is to all intents and 
pnrjKJses an electrical conductor, immolated, and prepared for 
collecting the fire from the atmosphere ; and it is not at all 
surijrisiij|i^ that, during thunder- itormsj or when the air is ex- 
tremely replete with electrical matter, she should emit tparks, 
•nd i»xhibit other apiiearances of electricity. I imagine a very 
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trifling cbange of drese^ which, from the constant versatility 
of their modea, may some day take place, would render this 
lady's diaeaie altogether epidemical amongst the sex. Only 
let the soles of their shoes be made of an electric substance, 
and let the wires of their capji, and pins of their hair, be some- 
what lengtheued and pointed outwardtj, and I think there is 
little doubt that they will often find themaelveft in an electri- 
fied fitJite. But iadeedj if they only wear silk, or even worst- 
ed stockings, it may sometimes prove sufflcient ; for I have often 
instil ated eloctrometerB as perfectly by placing^ them on a piece 
of dry Bilk or fiannel as on a glaiss. 

How little do our ladies imagine, when they amrrotind their 
heads with wire, the most po'werful of all conductorB, and at 
the same time wear stockingB, shoes, and gownt of 8ilk> one 
of the mo it powerful repellenta, and they prepare their bodiei 
in the same manner ^ ana according to the Marne prineipleSi as 
electriciana prepare their conductors for attracting the fire of 
lightning. If they cannot be brought to relinquish their wire 
caps and their pins, might they not fail upon such preserva- 
tives as those which of late years have been applied to objects 
of less consequence ? 

Suppose that every lady »hould provide herself with a small 
chain or wire, to be hooked on at pleasare daring thunder- 
fltorme. This should ptxm from her cap over the thickest part 
of her hair, which will prevent the fire from being communi- 
cated to her head, and ao down to the ground. It is plain that 
this will act in the same manner as the conductors on the tops 
of iJteeples, winch, from the metal ipires that are commonly 
jilaced there, anal ago ns to the pins and wires, were ao liable 
to accidents* Vou may laugh at all this, but I assure you I 
never was more serious in my life, A vei7 amiable lady of my 
acquaintance, Mrs. Douglas of Kelao, had alniost lost her I lie 
by one erf those caps mounted on wire. Bhe waa standing at 
an open w^indow during a tbuuder^storm ; the lightning wm 
attracted by the wire, and the cap was burnt to ashes ; hap* 
pily, her hair was tn the natural state ^ i^ithout powder, poma- 
tum, or pins, and prevented the fire irom being conducted to 
her head ; for as she felt no kiiid of shock^ it is probable that 
it went off from the wires of the cap to the wall, close to which 
she then stood. If it had found any conductor to carry it to 
her head or body^ in all probability' she mu&t have been killed. 
A good strong head *>f liairj if it be kept perfectly clean and 
dry, ia probably one of the best preservatives against the tire 
of lightning. But ae soon as it ia stuffed full of powder and 
pomatum J and boond together with pins, its repellent force is 
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loitj and it becomei a conductor.* But I beg pardoEL for tlie^e 
tunDixes ; I throw tliem in yoar way only for you to iia prove 
upon at J our leiaurCj for we have it evtr in our power to be 
makipg experimeotB in electricity. And although this fluid is 
the moat subtile and active of any we know, we can command 
it on all occasions ; and I am now bo accaatomed to all opera* 
tiooa, that I eeldom comb my hair, or pull off a stocking-, with* 
out observing them under some form or other. How surpris- 
ing is it, then, that mankind ahouM have lived and bi'eathed 
in it for ao many thoueand yearn, without atmogt ever Bup-* 
poiing that it exiited. But to return to our mountain. 

Becupero told me be had observed the saj^e phenomenoii 
here that ia common in the eruptions of &Ioot Vesuvius, namely ^ 
red forked lightning darting from the smokej without being 
followed by the noiie of thunder. The reason possibly is, 
that tbfi crater and smoke is at that time so highly elec- 
trical, that, like a cylinder or globe heated by friction^ it 
throws off tpontaneons flashes into the air, without being 
brought into the attraction of any conductor or body less electric 
than itself fin deed, the spontaueoos discharges from a good 
electrical globe oJten bear a perfect resemblance to this kind 
of lightning) ; however, if a non^electric cloud were to pass 
near the crater at that time, the crash of thouder would pro- 
bably be very violent* which indeed is often the case when the 
air is full of wet clouds in the time of an eruption ; but when 

* 6inca the writing ot these lettora the author hus made Borne &M* 
psTimenls on the Alectricity of hair, which tend still to Gonvinc» 
him tha more of irhat he has advanced. A lady has told him, that 
on combing her hair in frosty weather^ in the dark, sh^ hstd gomo- 
iimim (ibeerved fiparkg of lire to i^u<} from it. This madf^ him think 
of aitemptiug to collet^t th^ okctrical 6re from hair alone, ^vithotit 
the aaaiitanoe of any other electrical apparatui. To thid end he 
deiared a young lady to etand on a cake of be«fi* wax, and to comb 
her Bkter'a hair, who waa Bitting on a chair hefore her. Soon after 
i.h© began to comb, the young lady on the was iraa greatly astonish- 
ed to find her whole body electrified, darting ont iparks of iire 
againgt every object that approached her* Th« hair wa^ extremely 
eleotHoal^ and affected an el&ctrometer at a very great distance. 
He charged a metal eonduotor from it with grant eaae, and iu the 
ipace of a few minntei collected as muob firca im mediately from the 
air ai to kindle common spifita ; and by tneaa^ of a small phiaU 
gaya many smart shocks to all the csompany. A full aocount of 
thaae experiment* was lately read before the Eoyal Society. They 
were made during the time of a very hard frost, and on a etroDg 
hoail of hair, vhexe no powder or pomatum hid been uaed for many 
monthi. 
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»i wiaoilt ogf HQDck, from tiie surplus of electrical 

bem^ fradmllj counntmieated to tlie earth aiid iea 

aB nroQod tbB moixiitaiii, tlie ininiense lavas that have run 

[ it Bervimg a» condctora. 

i highly electric i* the vapour of vo!caTio€«, that it has been 
ved m some eruptions both of ^tna and YeeuviuB, that 
^bit whole track of simokp, ^'hich Bometiuies extended above a 
bfltidred milest, produced the most dreadful effect h^ — killing 
nbepherdn and flocks on the mountains, hlasting tr8e6, and 
setting fire to housesi wherever it met with them on an elevated 
Bitutitioti. Now, probably the flying^ of a kite, with a wire 
mm id its Btrlngr, would soon have diBanned this formidable 
f^loud^ Theie effects, howeverj only happen when the air is 
dry and little agit^iti^d ; but when it is fuU of moist vapour, the 
great rarefaction from the heat of the lava generally brings it 
dowi^ iu violent torrents of rain, which soon convey the elec- 
tric ii I tnattor from the clouda to the earth, and restore the 
equilibriuni. 

As Recupero, who is a facetious and an agreeable companion^ 
ras kind enough to ait a good deal with me dunog" ray con- 
Bnement, I havegatliered many remarks from his conversation 
hat niay perhaps be w^^orthy of 3^onr attention. 

Hitt variety of waters about iKtna, heteJli me> is snrpriffing. 

I tiftve already mentioned the Fiufiie Freddo, on the river of 

Ida. Hecqpero confirms what I had been told of it. There i« 

' ' i the north of the mountain, of about ttiree miles in 

;noe, which re(?eivea several conaiderable rivers ; yet, 

iiiuu^ni there ia no apparent outlet, it sever overflows its 

Rks. I sug^gested the probability of a subtereaneous com- 

iiuucation betwixt this and the FiumeFreddo. He naid there 

I nn resemblance in the quality of their waters ; however I 

■ 11 probable that in a eonr^ of so many miles through 

i^ of .Etna, full of aalt^ and minerals, it may acquire 

Id and its vitriolic qualities. 

,^ another lake on the top of a mountain to the west 

he bottom of which could never be found. It is 

r either to nw or fall, but alwavs to preserve 

It is nndottbtedly tiie t^mter of that mountain 

(which la aij of bunit matter) coatieried into a lake. The 

i\*^er which supplier tbe batks of Oa^mia ia of a veir diSerent 

itnre : it never coneiiiti«i te siaie, but ia petpefuaUy chang- 

ag^ Its current it for liie bmI p«H eoomd under ground 

by the lavat ; but wom^Botm H bacsli oit wMb mt^ Wolence, 

^^ kt the ci^ bu«dhi«d gfWlijr tnm it; wad, what is sfiU 



«oine ^idemical distemper. It hat now been constantly 
dlmJtuuaiDg for these two years past, and is at preBent almost 
Tiedueed to nothings. They are m perpetual dread of iti break- 
ilig ouij atid laying waste their ;&elda, as it has so often done 
before. Wliat ia singular, it geuerally bursts out after a long 
tract of the drietit atjd warmest weather* The ^tnean Academy 
have never been able to account for this circnmataucei I think 
it is most probable that it arise* from melting of the snows on 
iEtna, but I shall not pretend to say how. These, perhaps^ 
everfllUng the cavenie that tjsualiy receive their wai;erj the tur- 
pi us is carried off into this riven 

The river of Alcantara certainly takes its rise from the 
nieltiiig of these snows. Its waters, I observed, are of the 
aame whitish colour as all the rivers are that run from the 
glaciers amongst the Alps* There are several periodical springs 
on ^tnai that flow only during the day ana stop during the 
tiig-ht- Thesie are naturally and easily accounted for from the 
melting of the snow ; for it melts only daring the day^ being 
hard fro:cen every night, even in the hottest season. There 
are likewise a variety of poisonous springs, some of so deadly 
a qoalitj' that birds and beasts have been found lying dead on 
their banks from having drunk of their water. But (what is 
pcrliDps Btili more tiugular), Eecupero told me* that about 
twenty years ago a rent opened in the mountain, that for a 
eoBfiiderable time setit forth bo mephitic a vapour, that, like 
the lake Avemus, bii^s were suffouated in fiying over it. 

Th^re are many caverns where the air is so extremely cold, 
that it is impossible to supjjort it for any time. These the 
X^easants n;oke use of as rescrvoira for the snow ; and, indeed, 
they make the finest ice-houses in the world, preserving it 
hard frozen during the hottest summers. It would be endless 
to give an account of all the cavenis and other curious ap- 
pearances about iEtna. Fiircher s])eaks of a cave vv^hich he 
saw, capable J he saySj of containing thirty thousand men. 
Here, he adds, numbers of |)eople ha^'e been lost in going too 
far. One of these caverns still retains the name of Proserpine, 
from its being sujjpof^ed b^ the ancients the f>aasage by which 
Piuto conveyed her into hia dominions. On this occasion Ovid 
deicribea Ceres as searching for her daughter, with two trees 
which she had plucked from the mountain, and lighted byway 
of torches. These he calU teMj, which ia still the name of a 
tree I have teen nowhere but on Mount Mtna. It produces a 
great qoantity of rosin ^ and was surely the most proper tree 
€eres could have pitched upon for her purpose, Thii roiin is 
called tu^alanaf and is esteemed a cure for sores* 

I have mentioned the great variety of flowera, treesi Ipc., on 
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Maunt MtnK. I have found a long list of them in Maeia ; but 
aj T am not acquQinted with their Sk'ilian nameBj I can make 
little out of it, I have engaged a person here to procure tu© 
a coUectjon of their seeds in the season. I find of the numberj 
the cinnainoni sariaparinaj saistafras, rhubarbi and many otherflj 
that i thought bad not been natives of Europe. The Paimm 
Chrisii ioOj that plant so niuch celebrated of tate,from the seed 
of which the castor- Oil ie made, grows both here and in many 
other places of Sicily in the greatest abundance. Our botan- 
ists have called it Bicinufi Ameriimnmj eupposing- it only to be 
produced in that part of the world. A Bath physician, 1 re- 
raemberjias lately writt'^na treatiee on this plant, and the vir* 
tues pf the oil extracted from its seed, which he makes a »ort 
of catholicon* You may believe we shall not leave Sicily 
without providing onr selves with a quantity of this precioua 
seed. 

Mount ^tna, T find, is as much celebratpd by the anciefuti 
as the moderns, for the variety of its odoriferous productions. 
Plutarch sflys, that their smell was 90 strong, that on many 
plaueB of the mountain it was impossible to hunt. I shall 
transcribe the passage as it ia before me in an old translation 
I have borrowed. *' Circum ^^tnam in Sicilia neminem ferunt 
cum canibus \'enatum in ; quia enira multos perjietuo ilUc nt 
in viridario prata, collesque floresi roittunt a fragantia, ([uae 
earn omm occupatj ohfuscare feraram anhelatioiieSj*^ &c, Aris- 
totle has likewise a passage to the very same purpose ; but this 
may suffice. 

There were formerly a variet}^ of wild beasts in the woody 
regions of ^Etna ; but notwithstanding this advantage they had 
over the dogs aud hunters, the number of these is now greatly 
reduced, lliey have stilly however, the wild hoar, the roe- 
buckj and a kind of wild goat ; but the race of stagBj which 
was much celebrated, as well as that of bears, is thought to be 
extinct. Several places of the mountain are still named from 
these animals. 

The horses and cattle of Mount ^tna were esteemed the best 
in Sicily. The cattle are still of a large size, and hare horns 
of such a length that they are preserved as curiosities in some 
museums. Tlie ho^fM^SJ I am afraid ^ ha^e degenerated. 

There are said to be quantities of porcupines and land tor- 
toises on some parts of -Etna; but we had not the good for-* 
tune to meet %vith any of them. Neither did we see any eagles 
or \Tiltures, which are likewise said to be inhabitants of 
this mountain* 

Tlie accounts given of Mount JElna by the old Sicilian au- 
thors (seveiid of w!|^m I have borrowed from Recupero) are 
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very vftnmis. Some of tliein describe the hollow of the errate 
Hfl hemg «pven or eight miles in cireiiinfereueis Bom*? nmke 
it five, and others only three : mn3 prohably all of them are 
right ; lor 1 find, by all their accounts, that generally once ia 
ahont one hundred years^, the whole crater has fallen down in- 
to the bowels of the mountain ; that in process of time, ft new 
crater If teen peeping* out of the g^ulf ; which, perpetually in- 
oreasisg by ttie matter thrown up, is by deg^reea raised again 
to it* ancient height, till at laBt, becouiing too heavy for its 
hollow foundation, it again gi\ es way, aiid at once Bi^idown 
into the mountain. Thit hapijened about one hundred years 
ago, in the year lGG9j as reckoned by Borelli, 'whose account 
PI it I have before me, *' Trniversum cacumen, quod ad histar 
apecul^B] »eu tnrria, ad iugentem altitudinem elevabatur^ quod 
nna cum vasta plmiitie arenosa depressa, atque abaorptaeat iji 
profundam vtjragineui," &c. The &ame likewise happened in 
the year 1 536, as recorded by Fa7.7.ello and Filoteo, and in the 
yeart 1444, 1329, and H57. Of all these 1 have read an ac- 
count ; but probably betwixt the two last mentioned^ tliere 
liai been another that is not recorded, aa the iutervali betwixt 
all the i*eat are prettj^ nearly equal. 

Some of them gi^e a dreadful account of it, Folcando, one 
of their hiatoriann, tells ua it shook the whole island, and re- 
ionuded through all its ahoresp iVnd their poet Erico ■ayaj on 
tlie sameoccaision : 

S'D(3e il iuD gr#Tt mugSto 

Per mllle plnggQ e Udi. 
Tfie twillowing dirt n thotuantl landii rftattnd, 
Wliofc tmnbUng iboret tttujrai ibtt dxE&dftd scmndL 

tn all probability, this event will very soon happen, aa the 
circumference of *the crater is nowhere recorded to have been 
reduced to lea* than three miles ; and Recupero says it is at 
present only three miles and a half; beaidea, a hmxdred years, 
the common period, have now ekpsed since its last fall. 

There are many stories of people pf^rishing by their temerity, 
in being tc^o curious spectators of the eruptions of this moun- 
tain j but there are si ill many more uf those that have been 
miraculously staved by the interposition of some saint or the 
Virgin who are supposed to be in a perpetual state of warfare 
with the devils in Mount JEin^. That part of the island where 
^tna stands, has ever been named II Val Demoni, from the 
frequent apparition* of these devils. It mates one-third of 
the island. The other two are named the Val di Noto, and 
the Val di Mazzara, 

There is one story, though a ybjj old one, that is still re- 
lated at Catania ; it is taken notice of by Seneca, Aristotle, 
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Sh-abo, and others. In the time of a. gr&td emptioc, when ih& 
fire woB paurrag down upon the city, and every one wme cany-* 
ing off his most valuable effectSj two rich brothers^ named 
ilnfinomitt« and Anapiaa^ neglecting a^l their wealth, escaped 
from the conflagration with tlieir aged parents on their backs. 
These anthora addj that the fire^ reapecting such filial piety, 
spared them, whilat many others that took the same road were 
consumed. 

This action has been wonderfally extolled ^ and proves, I 
thinkj that feats of this kind were hy no means common in 
those days. Now, pru.y, don't yon think, in the world ut pre- 
sent, had as it is supposed to t>e, there are few snns %vho would 
not liave acted in the same manner ? and sure I am, the rest 
of mankind would not have made auch a fuss about it Hu- 
manity and natural affection , i believe^ in those agea we are 
inclined to extol so much, were not, hy many degrees^ so 
powerful as they are at present. Even the pious .^neas him- 
selff one of the moat renowned of all their heroes^ w^aa in effect 
but a savage j notwithatanding all that Virgil aays to persuade 
ns of the eontrary ; for you find him sacri iking bis weak ai^d 
captive enemies, at the same time thst he is canting and 
preaching up piety and Jasdce. 

These two brothers were so celehraied for this action, that 
there was a dispute betwixt ff^yracuse and Catftnia, which of 
these cities had given them birth ; and temples were erected 
in both of them, dedicated to Filial Piety^ in memory of the 
event. 

In the accDunti of the more recent destructions of Catania, 
there occurs no instance of this sort. We find them only la- 
menting the loss of priests and nuns, and veiy much out of 
humour at their saints for allowing the devils to get the better 
of tJiem. I have been a good desl entertained with some of 
those anthors. Selvaggio, one of their poets, speaking of the 
terrible earthquake in the year 11G3, that destroyed Catania, 
and buried multitudes of people in the ruins, describes it in 
the following manner, which may serve as a specimen of %tm 
poetry of that time. 

Gtt«iiMm dchleo, dcJor «Bt mlseTKblle dictu t 

CUtn ptiiens antique fnit; plebe^ milite, cleria, 

DIvUKb, auTO, ipetf-Cc, virtute, triumph Is. 

Beu UtBH wiotu mit 111k pot^ntlia reruTQ ! 

Mnrte rult ]uvent»« QorltyT vir, sponis marltUi- 

L'ade aupfirbit homof Dcua linm dinjit Titjri 

TurrcB OTHJ.tui, v^ttes, Cdnctosqu? pantua, 

In tin to ^emitu pCTiit pan n^ai^Ema gfrniin, 

Prob dolor l et monkcht qnadrayinta quiititoT ft plili« 

Bt perUt pwttot pittim, {intnr ipti J<;»h»nnei 

Poatlficallft hoaoT, lux regni flic pirJ«r^. 
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Bat anoffair, GustauaviUaj one of their hiatorianB, gives a very 
diti^revt accoaDt of thia affkir: as it is likewise somewhat 
ciirioD* m its way, I ehall copy it for your amusement : ** In 
cmrieni terraiu^ et in ^nee orbis t«mi> jam exiit plaga ilia, qua 
Buper in Sicilia parcuitsi suntCataneuRBS in vigilia B. Agathee; 
cam epiaeopaa ilia damuatissimus, qui, sicut acitia, nibi sumpsit 
boiaoremj nou vocatus a Domin03^ tauquam Aaron, et qui ad 
Hedem illam^ uon electioue canonical led Gieziti<!a venalitate 
iotravit ; cum, mquam, abomitjationia offerret ineensam, in- 
tonnit de ca*]o Dominua^ et ecce t-erraa motua factus est 
magnus; angelns enim Domini percutienn episcopnm in Aurora 
Domini cum populo, et titii versa civitate snbvertit*" He adds, 
that if St, Agutha*i veil had not been produced, the angel of 
the Lord was in such a fury, that he wouM not have left one 
eont alive* 

There h a curious painting of the ^eat eruption in 166^^ in 
the cathedral of this place* It is but indifibrently painted, 
but gives a dreadful idea of that event BoreJli, who was 
upon the spot^ describes it. He aaya, on the 1 1th of Marcb^ 
some time before the lava burst out, after violent earthquakes 
and dreadful subterraneous bellowing, a rent was opened in 
the motmtain twelve mile* long ; in some ulaces of which, 
when they threw down stones, tliey could not hear them 
strike the bottom. He says, that Ijuniing rocks^ sixty palms 
m length, were thrown to the distance of a mile ; and that 
the giants, supposed to be buried under Blount JEtatij seemed 
to have renewed their war against heaven : that atones of a 
leaser size were carried upwards of three miles; and that the 
thunder and lightning from the smoke was scarce leas terrible 
than the noise of the moaut^in. He addi^ that after the most 
violent stroggles and shaking of the whole island, when the 
lava at lasftburafc through, it sprung up into the air to the 
height of sixtj^ palms. In short, he describes that event, as 
well as the universal terror and consternation it occasioned, 
in terms full of horror. For many weeks the sun did not ap- 
pear, and the day seemed to be changed into night. Soon 
after the lava got vent^ which was not till four montha from 
the time that the mountain began to labour, all these dreadful 
symptoms abated, and it was soon after perfectly quiet. 

He says this deluge of fire, after destroying the finest coun- 
tiy in Sicily> and sweeping away churches. Tillages, and con- 
vents, broke over the lofty walls of Catania, and covered up 
five of its bastions J with the intervening curtains » From 
thence, pouring down on the city, it destroyed every object 
it met with, overwhelming and burying all in one promiscuous 
mm* 
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AVhat he regrets most, was some preeioiit irmfllm of anH- 
qnity, the names, the sihmtioiipaxid even the memory of whote 
exiateneej i§ now lost in the place. He mentionB tm amphi- 
theatrej which he calls Colliaeo, the Circua Maximtis, the 
Naumachia, and teveral temples. 

An account of thia great eruption wai ient to Charles IL 
by I*ord Winchelsea, who was then returning from hia em- 
bjiasy at C^onstantinoplej and stopped here on purpose to see 
so remarkaWe an event. But his lordship has not been at 
that paLas to examine it we could have wiihed. His curiosity 
Tfas aatisfied in one day; and he seems to have been con- 
tented only to look at the lava at a gre^at diitauce, but did 
not think of examining its ftonrce, or ascending tlie mountain^ 
although at that time all the moat formidable circumstaticea 
of the eruption were already over- 

I should not finiflh thia account of Mount jf^tna, -wUbout 
flaying something of the various iables and allegories to which 
it nas given rise ; but it would probably lead me into too vast 
a iield, and give this more the air of a diesertation than a 
letter or a journal. These you will easily recollect. They 
have afforded ample employment for the muse^ in all ages and 
in all languages; and, indeed, the philosopher and nataral 
historian have found, in the real properties of this mountain, 
as ample a fand of speculation, as the poets have done in the 
fictitious. It is so ofTt^n mentioned by the aBCient writerSp 
that it has been said of ^tna as well as of Greece — 

However^ 1 am afraid this saying was much more applicable 
to it formerly than it i« at present ; for we even Ibund several 
large mountains that had no name, and it does not at all ap- 
pear that the number of philosophers in Sicily have by any 
meaua increased in the latter ages. Their ambition is now 
changed ; and if they can get a aaint to keep the devils of 
Mtua, in order, they trouble themaelvea very little about the 
cause of its operations, and do not value their island half so 
much for having given birth to Archimedes or Erapedoclet, as 
to St* Agatha and St. Rosolia. 

The ancieutsj as well as the modems, leem ever to have 
considered iEtna as one of the highest mountains on the globe* 
There ure many passages in their authors that show this^ 
tfaoogh perhaps none more strikiogly tlian their making Deu- 
calion and Pyrrha take refuge on the top of it, to tav» them* 
selves from the universal deluge.* 

• Cataclyamna quod aos Diluvium dicjmus cum hctm eifc, omii« 
genus humsnum Luteriit preittr Deuofllionem at Fyrfham, ^ai in 
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I shall now conclude this long account of Mount iKtna 
with Virgil's celebrated description of it in the third -fcaeid, 
which has been so much admired. You may compare it with 
the following description by the famous poet Raitano, held, I 
assure you, in full as high estimation by the Sicilians. 

Nel mezao ?erso I'etheare avviccina 
Etna la ironte sua clnta di orrori, 
E con iipsvantevol« rovina 
RimbomtMi, e con oarribili fragori. 
Sovtate nqpi nubi al ciel desUna 
Fumanti di atiro turbine, e di ardori, 
Ergi globbi di fiamma, e su lambisce 
Le ateUe omai con infuocate striscie ; 
Scogli, e divQlte viscere di monte 
Eruttando tal volta. arido estoUc ; 
E con gemiti vomita, e con onte 
Liquifatti macigni, e in fondo boUe. 

So sings the Sicilian muse ; you will not, however, hesitate 
to give the preference to the Koman one, although the former 
is evidently stolen from her. 



• Horrificis juzta tonal iBtna ruinis, 



Interdumq^e atram prorurapit ad sihera nubem, 
• Turbine fumantem picco et candente favill^, 

Attoilitque globos nammarum, et sidera lanibit. 
Intcrdumque scopulos, avolsaque viscera niontiB 
Erigit eruotans, liquel'actaque saxa sub auras 
Cum g«mitu glomerat, funduque exsestuat itno. 

But both these have been greatly outdone by the wonderful 
imagination of our great countryman, Sir Richard Blackmore, 
who accounts at once for the whole phenomena of ^Etna, by 
the simple idea of giving the mountain a fit of the colic — a 
thought that had escaped all the poets and philosophers of an- 
tiquity, and seems for ever to have been reserved for the pro- 
found genius of this great master and father of the bathos. I 
have forgot the passage, but you will find it, I think, in Prince 
Arthur. 

The philosophical poet, Lucretius, has likewise mentioned 
the eruptions of Mount -^tua ; but Pindar is the oldest poet 
we know of that has taken any notice of them. His descrip- 
tion is, I think, the most satisfactory of all, and conveys a 
clearer idea both of the mountain itself, and an eruption ol the 
mountain, than either the Roman or Sicilian poet, though it is 
not near so much laboured, nor worked up with all that va- 
riety of circumstances they have found means to introduce. 
Its greatest fault is, that Pindar had still kept in view that 
absurd idea of the ancients, that Jupiter had buried the giants 

montem iBtnam. qui altissimiis in Sicilia esse dicitur fugerunt &c. — 
Hioiitus. 
£ 
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under Mount jEtnflj and that iheir struggling to get looge waa 
tlie cauap of i(-3 erujitioag ; but oven thishe toucheabut alightljj 
aa if aelianied to give such a reason* Tlie i>assage is trau«iated 
into EDglish by Mr, West. 

Now xiad^T smtikiBg CuiEia'« aulphuroiu co&tE 

And VAitt SkLlla^ liet hia tortut&l breut^ 
By tnowy Ktim, niirsc of eutilesa fpost, 

The nii£t3ty prtip f>( hciiven, for ever pteit ; 
Fottb from whose ftimiirg caverns isswing rise 

TrenQendous founlnins of pure Liquid fire. 
Which vdl in ruddy mist a the n^tondajr titles, 

While wrnpt In smoke the eddying flameti mspln- 
Of glenncumg thTrmG:h the nSt^ht viith hMcoui fw. 

Far o'er thi:^ redd'nirig main hugert^cky fragnjcnta poufr 

This passage decides wlmt has been much diepufed^ that 
MUm waa, in tlieae early ageg, af ai great an elevation as at 
present. It has been alleged, that volcanoea always increase 
in height till they are extinguished, when they are anppoaed 
to monlder down, and by degrees sink into the cavemH that 
are below th era, like the astruni, and the solfa terra at Naples : 
however, we find that .'Etna was at that time as now, covered 
with eternal ennws* and was supjiosed, like Atlus, to be one 
of the great props of heaven. But what pleases me the most 
in this description ia, that it proves beyond the poasibilitj'^ of 
a doubt, that in theae very reniote eruptions, it was common 
for the lavas of ^Efna to run a great way out to sea. The con- 
oluaion, I thiukj is fully as justj and perhaps not less Bublirae, 
t\iBJi the *^ atwha^v^ viscera ffionth eri^it eruvium*^ of Virgil 
which J I must own^ I think rather comes too near Sir Richard *s 
fit of the iHtVu*. 

Thacydidei* speaks of three eruptions of this mountain, but 
ia not so particular as wp could have wished, lie d(Jei not 
mention the date of the firsts but says it was the earliest afler 
the arrival of the Greeks in Sicily. The speond happened about 
the time of the 77 th Olympiad, and the last in that of the SSthj 
which ^vas nearly about the period when Piudar wrote; so 
that we cannot doubt that his desrription is taken from the 
accounts he had heard of some of those eruptions, the circnm- 
Btances of which, no doubt, at that time, had afforded matter 
of conversation all orer Greece. 

I think we may now try to take leave of iEfcaa, though 1 
am afraid, during the remainder of onr expeditionj we shall 
meet with nothing- worthy to succeed it. We shall sail from 
hence to-morrow eveniri|r» and exiiect to sleep at Syracuse, as 
it is otily about lifty miles distant. I shall write to you again 
from the ruins of that celebrated citj^. Farewell- Itlver yours. 
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VOYAGE TO SYRACUSE.— RUINS OF THE CITY. 

Syracuse, June 1^. 

On the Slat of May, we embarked on board a felucca, and set 
sail for the mighty Syracuse. The wind was favourable, and 
for some time we went at a great rate. The view of Mount 
^tna, for the whole of this little voyage, is wonderfully fine, 
and the bold black coast, formed for near thirty miles 
of the lava of that immense volcano, gives the most awful 
idea of its eruptions. There is no part of this coast ndftrer 
than thirty miles to its summit ; and yet there has hardly been 
any great eruption where the lava has not reached the sea, 
and driven back its waters to a great distance, leaving high 
rocks and promontories, that for ever set its waves at defiance, 
and prescribe their utmost limits. "What a tremendous scene 
must the meeting betwixt these adverse elements have formed ! 
We may easily conceive the variety of changes this coast 
has undergone in the space of some thousands of years, as 
every great eruption must have made a considerable difference. 
Virgil is wonderfully minute and exact in his geography of 
Sicily ; and this is the only part of the island that seems to 
be materially altered since his time. He says that there- was a 
large port at the foot of -^tna, where ships were secure from 
every wind : 

Fortus ab accessu ventorum immotas et ingeni ; 
of which, at present, there are not the least remains. It is 
probably the same that was called by the Sicilians the port of 
Ulysses, which is often mentioned by their writers. The 
place of its existence is still shown betwixt three and four 
miles up the country, among the lavas of iEtna. However, I 
can see no sort of reason why they have called this the Port 
of Ulysses ; for surely Homer does not bring his hero near the 
precincts of Mount ^tna. Indeed, I think it is evident that 
this volcano did not burn during the time of Homer, nor for 
some ages preceding it, otherwise it is not possible that he 
would have said so much of Sicily, without taking any notice 
of so great and capital an object, which, of all others, the 
daring and sublime imagination of Homer would have been 
the most eager to grasp at. It is evident from his account 
that Ulysses landed at the west end of Sicily, opposite to the. 
island of Lachaea, now Favignana, almost two hundred miles 
distant from this port. 
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Virgil, witli more judgniPtit, lands his liero at the foot of 
^^na, ■which gave him an opportuEity of mtroduciiig gome of 
fhe fines t*d*fgcriptioDB in tb« j-Eneid, Eat it is soTnewhut odd, 
that hrre he makea iKiit*Qs find oue of Ulyest'&'s cuinpinjious, 
Vf'\-]--' »-■ 1 ■ Mrpped th© rage of PulyplienntHj and who bad lived 
fii months in the woods and caverna of this mounfaiu. 

Viin.l ..i^-^i have baen awiire of this improprit?ty, aa be w^ll 
Ituew that Homier liiid landed riysaea, aud placfd the cave of 
Polyphemus at the most distant point of the island. Hut he 
conJd n<>t prevail on himself to pa^s Mount iKina* He vvaa no 
tliorongbly iionvinced that this w^as the most i>roper landing- 
place for an epic hero, aa well as the most proper babitaiiou 
for the CyolopSj that, by a bold poetical license, he has fairly 
taken it for granted that Honipr really made it bo. Indeed, ia 
this paas*age, the please re he [iffbrds to the imagiuation of his 
reader, makes an ample aniendt* for bis having imposed ou hi» 
judgment. But to return to our v 03 age* 

The view of the mountain fj'om the sea in more complete 
and sati&ifactor)' than any whertj on the island. The eye takes 
in a greater portion of the circle, and you observe, with more 
diatinetuesB, bow it rises equally ou all sidt^s, from itta im- 
mense base, overspread with the beautiful little mountain* 1 
have mentioned, and at onee can trace the progreea of vege- 
tation, from its utmost luxuriance to where it is checked by 
the two extremes of beiit ^'^nd cold* The different regions of 
the mountain aie distinctly marked out by their diiTi^rent co- 
lours and difierent productions, exposing at once to the 
ravished eye every climate and every season j with all their 
variery— 

Wbc:»1:ilo9sooii. fruits, and HoiiiiTi, tngether riie^ 
Aod the HboU jear in py cu^tusktn ItcA^ 

I'he first region exhibits every object that characterise!! 
summer and autumn ; the second, those of tlie most delightful 
spring ; the third, an etenial and unrelenting w^ inter : and the 
fourth J to complete the contrast, the regions of unextiuguisb' 
able fire. 

The circumference of the great base of iEtna, Recupero told 
me, he bad been at a good deal of pains to uicertain, as it had 
generally been computed at only a handred miles, or little 
more, although the radii of that circle had ever been esteemed 
at thirty of those miles, an absurdity in computation that bad 
put him npon making this inquiiy. The result was, that 
taking the supposed distanceR of one place from another, all 
the way round, the sum of the whole amounted to 183 raileet, 
an imniene© circle surely, and which is still enlarged by every 
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considerable eruption^ 'T1\a whole of this circle is formed of 
iava and burnt matter ;*anB J have observed, that near the 
very outermost borders of .il^.^ihere have been many little 
eruptions that have pierced' t^qjlfh some of the thickest lavai 
of ^tna. The small eruptions-/at |a vast a distance flam tiie 
great surface of the mountain, arrf gtfDbably occasionflff^ file 
intense heat of the lava, which 'CoaSfnues for many yeafi, 
rarefying the air in the caverns it haJ rafrover, which, burst- 
ing forth from its prison, the lava siilks tIowi^ and kindling 
the sulphur and nitre with which these cav€»pfts are filled, ex- 
hibits in ipniature the phenomena of a greaj ermition. 

There is a large sandy beach that exten(Js»frjC|;M.the month 
of the river Simetus, a great way to the sotltt ^^-Catania, 
and was probably continued the whole way to th^ fbflt of the 
mountain of Taurominum (where there are still sontfv rgihaini 
of the east end of it), till it was broken in upon mariy th*eQ- 
sand years ago by the lavas of jEtua, which, from a flat-siftJly 
shore, have now converted it into a high, bold, black irfitf* 
coast. What is a strong proof of this — in many places where 
they have sunk deep wells, after piercing through the lava, 
they have at last come to beds of shells and sea sand. 

There is nothing else very interesting in the voyage from 
Catania to Syracuse. If you will read the conclusion of the 
third book of the iBneid, you will find a much better descrip- 
tion of it than any I can give you. The coast lies low, and, 
except iEtna, there are no very striking objects. 

We passed the mouths of several rivers : the first and most 
considerable is the Giaretta, or river of St. Paul, formerly the 
Simetus, and under that name celebrated by the poets. The 
nymph Thalia, after her amour with Jupiter, is supposed to 
have been changed into this stream ; and, to avoid the resent- 
ment of Juno, sunk under ground near Mount -ffitna, and con—, 
tinned her subterraneous course to the sea. This river was 
navigable in the time of the Romans, and Massa says, the 
only one in the island that was so. It takes its rise on the 
north side of iEtna, and surrounding the west skirts of the 
mountain, falls into the sea near the ruins of the ancient 
Morgantio. It no longer sinks under ground as it did for- 
merly ; but it is now celebrated for a quality it does not ap- 
pear to have possessed in the times of antiquity, as none of 
the old writers take notice of it. It throws up near its mouth 
great quantities of fine amber ; this is carefully gathered by 
the peasants in the neighbourhood, and brought to Catania, 
where it is manufactured into the form of crosses, beads, 
saints, &c., and is sold at high prices to the superttttions 
people on the continent. We bought several of these twpcct- 
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able fignrea, and foand them el^cHtrjcal in a higt degree; 
powerfully attracting fpathera, 34|:ff\Ys, and other light bodies; 
Boniewhat eiablemnticul, yoii^Tf^^fmy,of what they repreaont. 
Some pieces of this amber cotitaiaa lliea aud other insects 
curiously preserved in iti^ &tib stance ^ and ^ve were not a little 
entertained with the ijlseiurfity of one of the artists, ^vho ban 
left a large blue-bot;tip"fl)^, Avitli its wings expanded, exa<itly 
over the head of a-^amfj to represent, be told us, io Spinio 
Santo desceadilig: npdn him. 1 have got iJom« fine pieces of 
this amberj more*, electric, I think, and emitting a stronger 
smell 3 thaa'/b^t -which conies front the Baltic. The genera- 
tion of t!liif*Mjli stance has long been a controverted point 
among Hijjfihniflts, nor do I believe it is as yet ascertained 
whetkej- iCti« a aea or a land production. It is generally aup- 
po&^d"'tt>" tte a kind of gum or bitnmen, that issues from tho 
eaTiii>in a liquid statejttt which time the fliea and other insects 
*ibat light upon it are caught, and by their struggles to get 
loose, aoon work themsehes into its substance^ which harden- 
ing round them^ tliey are for ever preserved in the greatest 
perfection. Large tine pieces are constantly found at thti 
mouth of the j^imetue, supposed to have been brought down 
by the river ; but it is siogular that none of it is ever found 
any where but on the sea- shore ; they have likewise here a 
kind of artiiicial amber, made, 1 am told, from copal, but it is 
very different from the natoral. 

Not far from the mouth of this river there are two of the 
largest lakes in Sicily — the Beviero and the Pantana, the first 
of which is supposed to have been made by Hercule^^ in coa- 
pequence of which it was held sacred by the ancients. They 
axe full of a variety of fish, one species of which, called tmktH^ 
is much esteemed: the malting and ejcportation of these makes 
a considerable branch of their commerce at Leontiuij which is 
in that neighbourhood : that city i« one of the most ancient in 
the island^ and is supposed to have been the habitation of the 
Lestrigons. 

The Leon tine field a have been much famed for their fertility. 
Both Diodorus and Pliny assert that they yielded wheat a 
handred-fold, and that grain grew spontaneously here with- 
out culture ; but this was only during the reign of Ceres, and 
ii not now the case. 

In a few houra* ftailing we came in sight of the city of Au- 
gusta, which is beautifully situated in a small island that was 
formerly a peninsula ; it was therefore called by the Greeks 
Chersoneaus. Both the city and tht? fortifications fieem coa- 
slderable, and are said to contain about nine thousand inHabi' 
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tants. The ruins of the Little Hybla, so celebrated for its 
honey, lie within a few miles of this place. 

Some time before our an-ival at Syracuse it fell a dead calm, 
and we spied a fine turtle fast asleep on the surface of the 
water. Our pilot ordered a profound silence, and only two 
oars to row very gently, that if possible we might surprise 
him. Every thing was put in order, and two men were 
placed reacfy at the prow to secure the prize. We were all 
attention and expectation, and durst hardly breathe for fear of 
disturbing him. 

We moved slowly on, and the turtle lay stone-still : the two 
men bent down their bodies, and had their arms already in 
the water to seize Idm. No alderman, with all deference be it 
spoken, ever beheld his turtle on the table with more pleasure 
or security, or feasted his imagination more lusciously upon 
the banquet. He was already our own in idea, and we wera 
only thinking of the various ways in which he should b^ 
dressed ; when — how vain and transitory all human posses- 
sions ! — the turtle made a plunge, slipped through their fingers^ 
and disappeared in a moment, and with him all our hopes. — 
We looked very foolish at each other, without utterihg a word, 
till FuUartou asked me, in the most provoking manner in the 
world, whether I would choose a little of the callipash or the 
callipee. The two men shrugged their shoulders, and said, 
" Pazienza;'' but Glover told them in a rage, that all the j»a- 
zienza on earth was not equal to a good turtle. 

Soon after this the remains of the great Syracuse appeared — 
the remembrance of whose glory, magnificence, and illustrious 
deeds, both in arts and arms, nvide us for some time even for- 
get our turtle. But, alas! how are the mighty fallen! This 
proud city, that vied with Rome itself, is now reduced to a 
heap of rubbish, for what remains if it deserves not the name 
of a city. We rowed round the greater part of the walls 
without seeing a human creature — those very walls that were 
the terror of the Roman arms, from whence Archimedes bat- 
tered their fleets, and with his engines lifted their vessels out 
of the sea, and dashed them against the rocks. We found the 
interior part of the city agreed but too well with its external 
appearance. There was not an inn to be found, and after vi- 
siting all the monasteries and religious fraternities in search of 
beds, we found the whole of them so wretchedly mean and 
dirty, that we preferred at last to sleep on straw ; but even 
that we could not have clean, but were eaten up with vermin 
of every kind. 

We had letters for the Count Gaetano, who made an apology 
that he could not lodge us, but iu other respects showed us 
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many civilities, particularly in giving ns the use of his car- 
riage, in explaining the ruins, in pointing out every thing that 
•was worthy of our attention ; and likewise in giving us letters 
of recommendation for Malta. He is a gentleman of good 
sense, and has written several treatises on the antiquities of 
Sicily. 

Of the 'four cities that composed the ancient Syracuse, there 
remains dnly Ortigia, by much the smallest, situated in an 
island of that name. It is about two miles round, and sup- 
posed to contain about fourteen thousand inhabitants. The 
ruins of the other three, Tycha, Achradina, and Neapoli, are 
computed at twenty-two miles in circumference, but almost 
the whole of this space is now converted into rich vineyards, 
orchards, aiid corn-fields ; the walls of these are indeed every 
ivhere built with broken marbles full of engravings and in- 
iscriptions, but most of them are defaced and spoiled. The 
^principal remains of antiquity are a theatre and amphitheatre, 
Sjany sepulchres, the Latomie, the Catacombs, and the famous 
iBBT of DyonisiuSj which it was impossible to destroy. The 
Jiatoraie now makes a noble subterraneous garden, and is in- 
deed one pf the most beautiful and romantic spots I ever be- 
iield. Most of it is about one hundred feet below the level of 
th^ earth, and of an incredible extent. The whole is hewn 
out of a rock as hard as marble, composed of a concretion of 
shells, gravel, and other marine bodies. The bottom of this 
immense quarry, from whence probably the greater part of Sy- 
racuse was built, is now covered with an exceeding rich soil, 
and as no wind from any point of the compass can touch it, it 
is filled with a great variety of the finest shrubs and fruit-trees, 
which bear with vast luxuriance, and are never blasted. The 
oranges, citrons, bergamots, pomegranates, figs, &c. are all of 
a remarkable size, and fine quality. Some of these trees, but 
more particularly the olives, grow out of the hard rock, where 
there is no visible soil, and exhibit a very uncommon and 
pleasing appearance. 

There is a variety of wild and romantic scenes in this curi- 
ous garden, in the midst of which we were surprised by the 
appearance of a figure under one of the caverns, that added 
greatly to the dignity and solemnity of the place. It was 
that of an aged man, with a long flowing white beard which 
reached down to his middle. His old wrinkled face and 
scanty grey locks pronounced him a member of some former 
age as well as of this. His hands, which were shook by the 
palsy, held a sort of pilgrim's staff, and about his neck there 
was a string of large beads with a crucifix hanging to its end. 
Had it not been for these marks of his later existence, I don't 
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know but I should have asked him whether, in his youth, he 
had not been acijuainted with Theocritus and Archimedes, 
and if he did not remember the reign of Dionysius the tyrant. 
.But he saved us the trouble, by telling us he was the hermit 
of the place, and belonged to a convent of Capuchins on the 
rock above ; that he had now bid adieu to the upper world, 
and was determined to spend the rest of his life in this soli- 
tude, in prayer for the ^retched mortals who inhabit it. 

This figure, together with the scene in which it appears, are 
indeed admirably well adapted, and reflect a mutual dignity 
upon each other. We left some money upon the rock ; for the 
Capuchins, who are the greatest beggars on earth, never 
touch money, but save their too tender consciences, and pre- 
serve their vows unbroken, by the simple device of lifting it 
with a pair of pincers, and carrying it to market in their sack 
or cowl. . This I have seen more than once. We were much 
delighted with the Latomie, and left it with regret : it is the 
very same that has been so much celebrated by Cicero, about 
eighteen hundred years ago : *' Opus est ingens," says he, 
"magnificum, regum ac tyrannorum. Totura ex saxo in mi- 
randum altitudinem depresso," &c. A little to the West of it 
is supposed to have stood the country-house, the sale of which 
you will remember he gives so lively and pleasant an account 
of, by which a goldsmith (I have forgot his name) cheated a 
Roman nobleman in a very ingenious manner. 

The ear of Dionysius is no less a monument of the ingenuity 
and magnificence than of the cruelty of that tyrant. It is a 
huge cavern cut out of the hard rock, in the form of the hu- 
man ear. The perpendicular height of it is about eighty feet, 
and the length of this enormous ear is not less than two hun- 
dred and fifty. The cavern was said to be so contrived that 
every sound made in it was collected and united into one 
point, as into a focus ; this was called the tympanum : a,nd 
exactly opposite to it the tyrant had made a stritill hole which 
communicated with a little apartment where he used to con- 
ceal himself. He applied his own ear to this hole, and is said 
to have heard distinctly every word that was spoken in the 
cavern below. This apartment was no sooner finished, and a 
proof of it made, thau he put to death all the workmen who 
had been employed in it. He then confined all that he sus- 
pected were his enemies ; and, by overhearing their conversa- 
tion, he judged of their guilt, and condemned or acquitted ac- 
cordingly. 

As this chamber of Dionysius is very high in the rock, and 
now totally inaccessible, we had it not in our power to make 
E 5 
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proof of this curioui experiment, which oar guides told us 
, had been done some yeara ago by the captain of an EngUab 
|«hip. 

The echo In the ear is prodig^iona, m\idk aaperior to any 
father cavern I have seen. The holes in the rock^ to which the 
prisonerB Tvere chained, still remain, and even the lead and 
iron in neveral of tljem. We eurpriaed a poor yonug- porcapine 
who had come here to drink, of whoni our guides made lawful 
prize. Near to this there are caverns of a great extent, where 
they carry on a manufactory of nitre, whiuh is found in vast 
abundance on the a idea of these cavea. 

The a luphi theatre is in the form of a very eccentric ellipse, 
and is much ruined ; but the flieatre h &o entire thot moat of 
the gradini, or teats still remain. Both these are in tliat part 
of the city that wna called Neapoli, or the New City* 
*'Quarta autcm eat nrbti," aiiy 3 Cicero^ **qaae quia postrema 
a^diticata est, Neapolis nOTniuntur, quam ad aomroani threa- 
trum est maximumj'* &c. llowovevj it is but a atnall theatre 
in comparison lo that of Tauromiiium. We aparched amongst 
the aepulchresj several of which are ^'er)' eleg'ant, for that of 
ArchimedeSj but could see nothing resembling it. At hia own 
desire it was adorned with the iigure of a aphere iuscribed in 
a cylioder, hut had been lost by bis ungrateful countrymen, 
ei'eii bf^fore the time that Cicero was quipstor of Bicily. It is 
pleasant to obaen'e with what eagemesa this great man un- 
dertakes the search of it, and with what exultation he descrihea 
Ins triumph on the discovery. "Ego autem cum omnia collos- 
traremoculis (t^stenim ad porfas Agragianaaniagnafrequentia 
aeijulchrorum) nnimadverti column ell am nun multum e dam is 
eminent-em, in qua inerat sphera? figura et cylindri. At^ue 
ego statim 8yrncuaanis (erant ant em principea mecum) dixi, 
me illnd ipsum arbitrari ease quod iiuatrerem* Imraissi cum 
faleibus multi purgarunt, et aperuerunt locum ; qno cum pa- 
tefactus tsaet aditus ad adveraam basiin accesmmus ; apparebat 
epigramma execis postjerioribus pattibus veraicnlorum dimidi- 
atis fere : ita noblissima Greeci^o eivitas, quondam vero otiam 
doctissima sui civia unius acutisFimi monu men turn ignorasset, 
nisi ah homine Arpinate dii3ici3?iet," ^c. 

The catncomba are a great work, little inferior either to 
those of Rome or NnjileB, and in the Fame fdyh^. There are 
many remains of temples. The Duke of ^Montalbano, who hasi 
writtt^n on the antiquities of Bj^acuse, reckons near twenty; 
but there is hardly any of these that are now distinguishabie. 
A few tine columns of that of Jupitor Olympust still remain ; 
and tlie temple of Minerva (now converted into the cathedral 
of the city, and dedicated to the Virgin) ia almost entire* 
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They have lately built a new facade to it; but I am afraid 
they have not improved on the simplicity of the antique. It 
is full of broken pediments, and I think in a bad style. 

Ortigia, the only remaining part of Syracuse, was anciently 
an island ; it is often denominated such by Virgil, Cicero, and 
many of the Greek and Latin historians. In latter ages, and 
probably by the ruins of this mighty city, the strait that se- 
parated it from the continent was filled up, and it had now 
been a peninsula for many ages, till the present King of Spain, 
at a vast expense, cut through the neck of land that joined it 
to Sicily, and has again reduced it to its primitive state. 

Here he raised a noble fortification, which appears to be al- 
most impregnable. There are two strong gates, one within 
the other, and each a glacis, covered way, scarp and counter- 
scarp, and a broad deep ditch filled with sea-water, and de- 
fended by an immense number of embrazures, but not so much 
as one single piece of artillery. This you will no doubt think 
ridiculous enough ; but the ridicule is still heightened when 
I assure you there is not a cannon of any kind belonging to 
this noble fortress, but one small battery of six-pounders for 
saluting ships tliat go in and out of the port. If you are at a 
loss to account for tliis, you will please remember that it is a 
work of the King of Spain. However, the ditches arc very 
useful ; they are perpetually covered with fishing-boats ; and 
they can use their nets and lines here with the greatest suc- 
cess, even in the most stormy weather, though I dare say this 
was none of the motives that induced his majesty to make 
them. The nobility of the place have likewise barges here 
for their amusement. 

" As the celebrated fountain of Arethusa has over been looked 
upon as one of the greatest curiosities of Syracuse, you may 
believe we were not a little impatient to examine it; and, in- 
deed, by observing Cicero's account of it,* we soon found it 
out. It still exactly answers the description he gives, except 
with regard to the great quantities of fish it contained, which 
seem now to have abandoned it. 

The fountain of Arethusa was dedicated to Diana, who had 
a magnificent temple near it, where great festivals were annu- 
ally celebrated in honour of the goddess. "NVe found a number 
of nymphs up to the knees in the fountain, busy washing their 
garments, and we dreaded the fate of Actaeon and Alpheus ; 

* In hac insula extrema est fons aqust dulcis, cui nomen Arethusa 
est, incredibiii magnitudine plcnissimus piscium, qui flactu totus 
operirotur, nisi munitione, ac molo lapidum a man oi^aiictuB esset. 
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but if they were of Diana's train, they are by no means so coy 
as they were of old, and a man would hardly choose to run 
the risk of being changed either into a stag or a river for the 
best of them. 

It is indeed an astonishing fountain, and rises at once ou * 
of the earth to the size of a river. The poetical fictions con- 
cerning it are too well known to require that I should enume- 
rate them. Many of the people here believe to this day that 
it is the identical river Arethusa that sinks under ground near 
Olympia in Greece, and continuing its course for five* or six 
hundred miles below the ocean, rises again in tliis spot. 

It is truly astonishing that such a story as this should have 
gained such credit among the ancients, for it is not only their 
poets, but natural historians and philosophers too, that take 
notice of it. Pliny mentions it more than once ; and there 
are few or none of the Latin poets that it has escaped. 

This strange belief has been communicated to the Sicilian 
authors, and, what is amazing, there is hardly any of them 
that doubt of it ; Pomponius Mela, Pausanius, Massa, and 
Fazzello, are all of the same sentiments, to support which 
they tell you the old story of the golden cup wpn at the Olym- 
pic games, which was thrown into the Grecian Arethusa, and 
was soon after cast up again by the Sicilian one. 

They likewise add, that it had always been observed, that 
after the great sacrifices at Olympia, the blood of which fell 
into that river, the waters of Arethusa rose for several days 
tinged with blood. This, like many modem miracles, was 
probably a trick of the priests. Those of Diana had the charge 
of the ibuntain of Arethusa, and no doubt were much inter- 
ested to support the credit of the story ; for it was that god- 
dess that converted the nymph Arethusa into a river, and 
conducted her by subterraneous passages from Greece to Italy 
in order to avoid the pursuit of Alpheus, who underwent the 
same fate. 

At a little distance from the fountain of Arethusa there is a 
very large spriiif? of fresh water that boils up in the soa. It 
is called Occhi di Zilica, and by some Alpheus, who is sup- 
posed by the poets to have pursued Arethusa below the sea 
all the way to Sicjly.* 

* According to a German traveller of 1822, "the Arethusa has 
lost the translucent purity of her virgin waters^ which have be- 
come turbid and muddy ; and, being farther defiled by her con- 
demnation to serve the ba&e office of cleansing all the foul linen in 
Syracuse, she is any thing but a fair bride when she falls into tho 
arms of Alpheus, who ptill fondly awuita her upon tho margin of 
the sea-shore." — Foreign Qvarterljj Review^ No. 29. 
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As this spring is not taken notice of by any of the great 
number of the ancients that speak of Arethusa, it is most pro- 
bable that it did not then exist, and is a part of that fountain 
that has since burst out before its arrival at the island of Or- 
tigia. Had it been visible in the time of the Greeks, there is 
no doubt that they would have made use of this as a strong 
argument to prove the submarine journey of Arethusa, as it in 
fact rises at some distance in the sea, and pretty much in the 
same direction that Greece lies from Ortigia. It sometimes 
boils up so strongly, that after piercing the salt water, I am 
told it can be taken up very little afiPected by it. 

Syracuse has two harbours, the largest of which, on the 
south-west side of Ortigia, is reckoned six miles round, and 
was esteemed one of the best in the Mediterranean. It is said 
by Diodorus to have ran almost into the heart of the city, and 
was called Marmoreo, because entirely surrounded with build- 
ings of marble; the entry into this harbour was strongly forti- 
fied, and the Roman fleets could never penetrate into it. 

The small i)ort is on the north-east of Ortigia, and is like- 
wise recorded to have been highly ornamented. Fazzello says 
there is still the remains of a submarine aqueduct that runs 
through the middle of it, which was intended to convej^ the 
water from the fountain of Arethusa to the other parts of the 
city. 

Near this port they show the spot where Archimedes' house 
stood, and likewise the tower from whence he is said to have 
set fire to the Roman galleys with his burning-glasses — a story 
which is related by several authors, but Avhich is now almost 
universally exploded, from the difficulty to conceive a burn- 
ing-glass, or a concave spoculum, with a focus of such an im- 
mense length as this must have required. 

However, I should be apt to imagine, if this be not entirely 
a fiction (of which there is some probability), that it was 
neither performed by refracting burning-glasses nor speculums, 
but only by means of common looking-glasses, or very clear 
plates of metal. Indeed, from the situation of the place, it 
must have been done by reflection ; for Archimedes' tower 
stood on the north of the little port where the Roman fleet are 
said to have been moored, so that their vessels lay in a right 
line betwixt him and the sun at noon, and at a very small dis- 
tance from the wall of the city where this tower stood. But 
if you will suppose this to have been performed by common 
burning-glasses, or by those of the parabolical kind, it will be 
necessary to raise a tower of a most enormous height on the 
island of Ortigia, in order to interpose these glasses betwixt 
the sun and the Roman galleys ; and even this could not have 
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beea done till la fee in the afternooRj whmi hia rayg are exceed- 
ingly weak. But I have very little doubt tliat conimon kiok- 
InSf-glaflBefi would be found aU-suflicient to jjcrform these 
effects 

Let us atippogo that a tb on sand of tkesc were made to re- 
flect the rays to the tsaine point; the beatj^ in all probability, 
must be increased to a greater decree tlmn iu the focutj of moat 
Ijurning-glaBseB, and abundantly capable of settiag fire to 
every eambustible subitance. Tins expt^rinient might be 
.easily made by meaus^ of a battalion of men^ arming each with 
a looking-gla«s hiati^d of a firelock^ and setting up a board at 
two or three hundred yards distance for them to fire at. I 
auppose it would take a considerable time before they were 
expert at thia exercise; but, by practice^ I have no doubt 
that they might all be brought to hit the murk instaatautHJUsly 
at the word of command, like ttie lark-catiihere in some coun- 
tries j who Qtii so dextrous nt thi« nuinanivre, that with a stnalL 
mirror tbey throw thu raya of light ou the lark, let her be never 
HO high in the air, which, by a kind of facisoinatiotij bringft 
down the poor bird to the auare. 

You may laugh at nil t\m i but I don't tlunk it is imi>oi9iblQ 
that a lookiug-glasiH may quo day be thought as necessary an 
implement for a KoldiiTaa at present as it i& for a beau. 1 am 
very apprehensive the French will get the start of U8 in this* 
sigiial invention, m I have been assured long ago, that few of 
their men ever go to the tield without iirst yjruviding themselves 
with one of these little warlike engines, the tru« use of which, 
haj>pily for us, they are yet unacquainted with. You will 
easily perceive, that if this experiment wucueeda, it muit alteip 
the whole system of fortilieation as well as of attack and de- 
fence ; for every part of the city that is exposed to the view of 
the besieged would have the t^ame advantage over the camp 
of the beaiuf^ing army* 

We arc already completely tired of Syracuse, wluch of all 
the wretclied places we have met with, in by nniny degrees 
the moat wretched ; for^ besides that its inhabitants are so ex- 
tremely poor and beggarly, mttuy of them are so overrun with 
the itch, that Ave are under perpetual appreheusiona, and 



■ Slnca the writing *>f thew letters^ tlie author hfia been jnformed 
that Mr, BufFon acituidly made this experim^^TU. He constructed a 
kind of frame, in which h<j fixed four hundred small loirrors dk- 
p£)9od ill fiuch a EnfLnncr that the rayn redected from each of them 
foil exactly on tho eamts point. By mcane of thiii he melted bad at 
the didtauGO of ouo kundrM aud twenty fcet^ and sot lire to a haj^ 
stack at a much greater distance. 
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be^n to be extremely well satisfied that we could not pro- 
cvLte beds. It is truly melancholy to think of the dismal con- 
trast that its former magnificence makes with its present 
meanness. The mighty Syracuse, the most opulent and 
powerful of all the Grecian cities, which, by its own proper 
strength alone, was able, at different times, to contend against 
all the power of Carthage and of Rome — ^which is recorded 
(what the force of united nations is now incapable of) to have 
repulsed fleets of two thousand sail, and armies of two hun- 
dred thousand men, and contained within its own walls, what 
no city ever did before or since, fleets afid armies that were 
the terror of the world — this haughty and magnificent city, 
reduced even below the consequence of the most insignificant 
burgh : '* Sic transit gloria mandi," I have not been able to 
procure a table to write upon, but by way of succedaneum, 
am obliged to lay a form over the back of two chairs. We 
have got into the most wretched hovel you can conceive, and 
the most dirty ; but what is still worst of all, we can find 
nothing to eat ; and if we had not brought some cold fowls 
along with us, we might have starved. 

The heat has been considerably greater here than at Catania. 
The thermometer is just now at 78 degrees. There is an old 
remark made on the climate of this place by some of the 
ancients, which is still said to hold good, that at no season 
the sun has ever been invisible during a whole day at 
S3rracu8e. I find it mentioned by several Sicilian authors, 
but shall not vouch for the truth of it. Adieu. My next will 
probably be from Malta, for we shall sail to-morrow, if it be 
possible to procure a vessel. Ever yours. 
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VOYAGE TO MALTA. 



Capo Passer Oy June 3. 

As we found the mighty city of Syracuse so reduced that it 
could not afford beds and lodging to thre e weary travellers 
we agreed to abridge our stay in it, and accordingly hired a 
Maltese sparonaro to carry us to that island. This is a small 
six-oared boat, made entirely for speed, to avoid the African 
pirates and other Barbaresque vessels, with which these seas 
are infested, but so flat and so narrow, that they are not able 
to bear any sea, and of consequence keep always as near the 
coast as possible. 

On the 2d of June, by day break, we left the Marmorea, or 
great port of Syracuse ; and although the wind was exactly 
contrary and pretty strong, by the force- of oars, which they 
manage with great dexterity, we got on at the rate of four 
miles an hour. They do not pull their oars as we do, but 
push them like the Venetian gondoliers, always fronting 
the prow of the boat and seldom or never sit down while 
they row, allowing the whole weight of their bodies to be 
exerted at every stroke of the oar. This gives a prodigious 
momentum, and is certainly much more forcible than a simple 
exertion of the muscles of the arm. 

At ten o'clock the wind became favourable, when we went 
indeed at an immense rate. At twelve it blew a hurricane, 
and with some difficulty we got under shore, but the wind 
was so exceedingly violent, that even there we had like to 
have been overset, and we were obliged to run aground to save 
us from that disaster. Here we Avere a good deal annoyed, 
by the sand carried about by the wind; however, the hurricane 
was soon over, and we again put to sea with a favourable 
gale, whi(!h in a few hours carried us to Capo passero. 

In this little storm we were a good deal amused with the 
behaviour of our Sicilian servant, who on land is a fellow of 
undaunted courage, of which we have had many proofs ; but 
here (I don't know why) it entirely forsook him, although 
there was in fact no real danger, for we never were more than 
a hundred yards from the shore. He gave himself up to des- 
pair, and called upon all his saints for protection, and never 
again recovered his confidence all the rest of this voyage, 
perpetually wishing himself back at Naples, and swearing that 
no earthly temptation should ever induce him to go to sea 
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again. The same fellow, but a few days ago, mounted a most 
vicious horse, and without the least fear or concern, galloped 
along the side of a precipice, where every moment we expected 
to see him dashed to pieces : so singular and various are the 
different modes of fear and of courage. 

Capo Passero, anciently called Pachinus, is the remotest and 
most southerly point of Sicily. It is not a peninsula, as repre- 
sented in all the maps, but a wretched barren island of about 
a mile round, with a fort and a small garrison to protect the 
neighbouring country from the incursions of the Barbary cor* 
sairs, who are often very troublesome on this. part of the coast. 
This little island and fort lie about a mile and a half distant 
from the small creek of which we have taken possession, and 
are separated from the rest of Sicily by a strait of about half a 
mile broad. 

Our pilot told us we must not think of Malta, which is almost 
a hundred miles off, till there were more settled appearances 
of good weather. 

As there is no habitation here of any kind, we searched 
about till at last we found a small cavern, where we made a 
very comfortable dinner. We then sailed forth to examine the 
face of the country, as well as to try if we could shoot some- 
thing for our supper. AVe found that we had now got into a 
very different world from any thing we had yet seen. The 
country here is exceedingly barren, and to a considerable dis- 
tance produces neither com nor wine ; but the fields are adorned 
with an infinite variety of flowering shrubs, and the rocks are 
every where entirely covered with capers, which are just 
now fit for gathering. If we had vinegar, we could soon 
pickle hogsheads of them. 

We found here, in the greatest perfection, that beautiftil 
shrub called the palmeta, resembling a small palm tree, with an 
elegant fine flower ; but, to our great mortification, the seed is 
not yet ripe. We likewise found great quantities of a blue 
everlasting flower, which I don't remember to have seen Ifii 
Miller, or any of our botanical books. The stem rises khtmi tr, 
foot high, and is crowned with a large cluster of smftll Mni 
flowers, the leaves of which are of a dry substance like the 
elychrysum, or globe amaranthus. Some of these are of a 
purple colour, but most of them blue. I have gathered a pretty 
large quantity for the speculation of the botanists on our re- 
turn. 

We found a good swiniing-place which is always one of the 
first things we look out for, as this exercise constitutes one of 
the principal pleasures of our expedition. 

As BMm as it was dark, we got on board our little boat, 
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and rowed about a hundred j^ards out to sea, where we cast 
anchor, our pilot assuring us that this was absolutely necessary, 
as the people in this part of the country are little better 
than savages; and, were we to stay on land, might very 
possibly come down during the night, and rob and murder us. 

He likewise told us that the Turks had made frequent in- 
vasions upon this point of the island, which of all others lay 
most exposed to their depredations ; that lately three of their 
chebecks ran into a small harbour a few miles from this, and 
carried off six merchant ships ; and that very often some of 
their light vessels were seen hovering off the coast ; that the 
only way to be in perfect security from these two enemies by 
sea and land, was to choose a place on the coast so deep that 
the banditti by land could not wade in to us ; and at the 
same time so shallow as to be equally inaccessible to the 
banditti by sea. 

When Ave found ourselves thus in security on both hands, 
we wrapt ourselves up in our cloaks, and fell asleep : how- 
ever, we had but a very uncomfortable night ; the wind rose, 
and the motion of our little bark was exceedingly disagreeable, 
and made us heartily sick. As soon as day began to appear, 
we made them pull into shore, when we were immediately 
cured of our sickness ; and as the weather continues still un- 
favourable, we have fallen upon a variety of amusements to 
pass the time. 

We have been thrice in the water, which is warm and plea- 
sant ; and in the intervals I have written you this letter on 
the top of a large basket, in Avhich we carry our sea-store. 
AVe have likeAvise gathered shells, jdeces of coral, of sponge, 
and several beautiful kinds of sea-weed. The rocks here are 
all of sand and gravel run together, and become as hard as 
granitfj. There are many shells and other marine substances 
mixed ia their composition, which renders them objects of cu- 
itixmiy in the eye of a naturalist. 
/vtf i Mitt morning we made a kind of tent of a sail, drawn over 
*ijte" point of a rock, and fixed with an oar, by way of pole. 
Mire we breakfasted most luxuriously on excellent tea and 
honey of Hybla. 

I was interrupted in this part of my letter by an officer from 
the fort of CajX) Passero. He tell us that we may give over 
all thoughts of getting farther for these six days. What do 
you think is the reason ? I own I was in some pain till he 
mentioned it. This wind set in exactly as the moon en- 
tered her second quarter, and it will certainly continue till 
she is full. There is a rascal for you ! If he be telling truths 
I shall certainly study astrology. He likewise told us, that 
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two galliots had been seen off the coast^ and desired us to be 
on onr guard ; but I own the moon, together with other cir- 
cumstances, has considerably weakened his evidence with me. 

"We have learned from his conversation, that the fort of Capo 
Fassero is made use of as a place of exile for the delinquents 
in the army, of which number 1 have not the least doubt that 
he is one. He told us there were two near relations of the 
viceroy that had been lately sent there for misdemeanour ; that 
for his part, he belonged to a very agreeable garrison ; but as 
he loved retirement, he chose to accompany them. However, 
his countenance told a very different story ; and said in strong 
language, that he was a tres mannais sujet (a bad subject.^ 
Besides, he is a stupid fellow, and has tired me. 1 could 
learn nothing from him. 

It must be owned, this is an excellent place of exile for a 
young rake who wants to show away in the beau monde. It 
18 not within many miles of any town or village, so that the 
gentleman may enjoy retirement in its utmost perfection. 

We were surprised to find on this coast quantities of the 
true pumice-stone, which at first we supposed to have been 
brought by the sea from -^tna, till we likewise discovered 
many large pieces of lava, which makes us imagine there must 
have been some eruption of fire in this part of the island ; yet 
I see no conical mountain, or any other indication of it. 

If our ofiicer's prognostications prove true, and we are de- 
tained here any longer, I shall examine the country to a much 
greater distance. The wind continues directly contrary ; the 
sea is very high in the canal of Malta, and our Sicilian servant 
is in a sad trepidation. But I see Glover and Full ar ton com- 
ing to their dinner, so I dhall be obliged to give up the basket. 
This sea air gives one a monstrous appetite, and it is with grief 
that I mention it, we are already brought to short allowance 
— only one cold fowl amongst three of us, all three pretty 
sharp set, I assure you. Those infamous rascals, to lose our 
turtle ! They have spied a fishing boat, and are hailing her as 
loud as they can roar — but alas! she is too far off to hear them. 
They have just fired a gun to bring her to, and happily she 
obeys the signal, so there is still hopes ; otherwise we shall 
soon be reduced to bread and water. Our tea and sugar, too, 
are just upon a close, which is the cruelest article of all ; but 
we have plenty of good bread and Hybla honey, so we are in 
no danger of starving. 

We have likewise made an admirable and a very comfortable 
disposidon for our nia^ht's lodging. The sparonaro is so very 
uarroivsrtiiat it is impossible for us all to lie in it ; besides, we 
axe ate up with vermin, and have nothing but boards to lie 
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on : all those considerations, added to the cursed swinging of 
the boat, and the horrid sickness it occasions, have determined 
us rather to trust ourselves to the mercy of the banditti than 
io lie another night at sea ; besides, we have made the happi- 
est discovery in the world — a great quantity of fine, soft, dry 
sea- weed, lying under the shelter of a rock, and seemingly in- 
tended by Providence for our bed ; over this we are going to 
stretch a sail, and expect to sleep most luxuriously ; but, to 
prevent all danger from a surprise, we have agreed to stand 
sentry by turns, with Fullarton's double-barrelled gun, well 

S rimed and loaded for the reception of the enemy, at the first 
ischarge of which, and not before, the whole guard is to turn 
out, with all the remaining part of our artillery and small 
arms, and as our situation is a very advantageous one, I think 
we shall be able to make a stout defence. 

As we are six in number, three masters and three servants, 
the duty, you see, will be but trifling, and five of us will 
always sleep in security. Our guard, to be sure, might have 
been stronger, but our sparonaro men have been absolutely 
refused to be of the party, having much more confidence in 
their own element ; however, they have promised, in case of 
an attack, immediately to come to our assistance. I think the 
disposition is far from being a bad one, and we are not a little 
vain of our generalship. 

The fishing-boat is now arrived, and they have bought some 
little excellent fishes, which are already on the fire. Adieu. 
These fellows are roariug for their cold fowl, and I can com- 
mand the basket no longer. Ever yours. 
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ARRIVAL IN MALTA. 



Malta, June 4. 

In spite of appearances, and our ofRcer's wise prognostica- 
tions, the wind changed in 4iie afternoon, and we got under 
sail by six o'clock ; we passed the straits, and coasted along 
till eight, when we landed to cook some macaroni we had 
purchased of our sailors, and try if we could shoot something 
for sea-store, as we have a long voyage before. us. 

We came to the side of a sulphurous lake, the smell of 
which was so strong that we perceived it upwards of a mile 
distant. We found the water boiling up with violence in 
many places, though the heat at the banks of the lake is very 
inconsiderable. However, this, added to the pumice and lava 
we found near Capo Passero, tends greatly to confirm us in 
the opinion that this part of the. island, as well as about 
^tna, has in former ages been subject to eruptions of fire. 

I think it is more than probable that this is the celebrated 
Camerina, which ^neas saw immediately after his passing 
Pa.chynus (or Capo Passero), which Virgil says the Fates had 
decreed should never be drained : 

Hinc altas cautes projectaque saxa Pachyni 
Radimus ; et fatis nunquam concessa moveri 
Adparec Camarina procul. 

Virgil had good reason to say so, for the level of the lake or 
marsh (it being somewhat betwixt the two), is at least as 
low as that of the sea, and consequently never could be 
drained. 

It is surrounded with a variety of fine evergreens and 
flowering shrubs, of which the Palmeta, and the arbutus or 
strawberry tree, are the most beautiful. We saw a great 
many wild-fowl, but what surprised me, in so unfrequented a 
place, they were so shy that there was no getting near them : 
there was one kind, in particular, that attracted our attention ; 
it was of the size and form of a grey plover, and flew in the 
same manner, but had a tail of a great length, which seemed 
to be composed only of two small flexible feathers, that made 
a very uncommon appearance in the air. After using all our 
art to shoot one of them, we welte obliged to give up the 
attempt. 

Here we killed a small black snake, which I think answers 
the description 1 have seen of the asp. We dissected out its 
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tongue; the end of which appeafa sharp like a atin^, and 1 
sujvpose ii* one, aa it darted out with violencf* ag^ainst onr 
sticka when we pre»eiited them to it* Now^ as all animals, when 
attacked, make nae of those weapons that nature haa armed 
them with for th<*ir defence, it appeared evident to tis (aup- 
po»iDg thia rule a just one), that thus animal waa conacjou« of 
a i>ower of hurting' iu ita tonguej and we have been more Jhlly 
convinced of it from dissection* The ating appears conaider- 
ably larger than that of a bee* We found a little bag at the 
other end of the tongue, and probdbly, if wt? hud had a njjero- 
scope, should ha\'e found the* tougne perforated. This snake 
had no teeili, b\it yqij liard gums, I have taken care to 
preserve the to ague for yoar iuapection. 

As I thiuk it haa always been supposed that aerpen** hurt 
only with tlieir teeth, I thouglit this might bo worthy of yonr 
notice, It ia true that the darting onl of the tongue ii* a trick 
of the whole serpent tribe; but tbia animal seemed to do it 
with peculiar ferocit}-^^ and to strike it with violence against 
our sticks. It was ttu« that put u« upon the examination. 

I don't recollect that this aingularity ia mentioned in any 
book of natural hiatorj;, but [jofssibly t may be miatafcen ; 
nor indeed do I remember either to have seen or heard of any 
animal armed in this manner— unleai you will suppoae me t€ 

adopt the sGiitimenta of poor Mr. B , who, ever Biriee hia 

marriage, allrgea that the tongncs of many females are formed 
after this ainguliir fuF^hion, and remarks one iieeoliari ty, that 
the wiing seldom or never appeara till after nmti-imony. He is 
^'ery learned on this subject, and thinks it may possibly have 
proceeded from their on gin a 1 connexion %vith the ser[ient* 
Let this he oa it may^ I sincert^Iy liope that you and I shafl 
never ha^'e such g^ood reason for adopting that opinion. 

A little atterniue we emhiLrked. The nig^ht was delightriil; 
hut the wind had died away about sunset, and we were obliged 
to ply our oarft to get into the canal of Mn It a. The coast of 
Hicily began to recede, audio a short time we found our selves 
in the ocean, Tliere was a profouud KJlenee, except Ihanois*? 
of the waves breaking on the distant shore, which only served 
to render it more solenm. It was a dead calm, and the moon 
alone shone bright on the waters. The waves from the late 
atorm were still high, but smooth and even, and tallowed one 
another with a kIow ond 01^0 al pace. The scene had natur- 
ally sunk ue into meditation; we had remained near an hour 
without apeaking a word, ^4ien our sailors began their njid- 
night hymn to the Vii^in, Tlie music was simple^ solemn, 
and melancholy, and in perfect hai-raony with the scene and 
W'ith all our feelings. They beat exact time with their oara. 
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ftnd observed the harmony and the cadence with the ntmost 
precision. We listened with infinite pleasure to this melan- 
choW concert, and felt thejvanity of operas and oratorios. There 
is often a solemnity and a pathos in the modulation of these 
simple productions, that causes a much stronger effect than the 
composition of the greatest masters, assisted by all the boasted 
roles of counter-plot. 

At last they sung us asleep, and we awoke forty miles dis- 
that from Sicily. We were now on the main ocean, and 
saw no land but mount -<Etda, which is the perpetual polar star 
of these seas. We had a fine breeze, and about two o'clock 
we discovered the island of Malta, and in less than three 
hours more reached the city of Valetta. The approach of the 
island is very fine, although the shore is rather low and rocky. 
It is everywhere made inaccessible to an enemy by an infinite 
number of fortifications. The rock in many places has been 
sloped into the form of a glacis, with strong parapets and in- 
tr^hments running behind it. The entry into the port is 
very narrow, and is commanded by a strong castle on either 
side. We were hailed from each of these, and obliged to give 
a strict account of ourselves, and on our arrival at the side of 
the quay we were visited by an officer from the health office, 
and obliged to give oath with regard to the circumstances of 
our voyage. He behaved in the civilest manner, and immedi- 
ately sent us Mr. Rutter, the English consul, for whom we had 
letters of recommendation. 

On getting on shore we found ourselves in a new world in- 
deed — the streets crowded with well-dressed people, who 
have all the appearance of health and affluence, whereas at 
Syracuse, there was scarce a creature to be seen, and even 
those few had the appearance of disease and wretchedness. 
Mr. Rutter immediately conducted us to an inn, which had 
more the appearance of a palace. We have had an excellent 
supper, and good Burgundy ; and as this is the king's birthday 
we have almost got tipsy to his health. We are now going in- 
to conifortable beds, in expectation of the sweetest slumbers. 
Think of the luxury of this, after being five long days with- 
out throwing off our clothes ! Good night, I will not lose a 
moment of it for the world. People may say what they please, 
but there is no enjoyment in living in perpetual ease and af- 
fluence, and the true luxury is only to be attained by undergo- 
ing a few hardships! But this i%no time to philosophise. So 
Adieu. ^ 
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MALTA.— FORTRESS OF VALETTA. 

Malta, June 5. 

OoR banker, Mr. Pousilach, was here before we were up, in- 
viting UB to dine with him at his country-house, from whence 
we are just now returned. He gave us a noble entertainment, 
served on plate, with an elegant dessert, and a great variety 
of wines.* 

* [Malta is sixty miles in circumference, twenty long, and twelve 
broad; situated in latitude 35° 63' N., and longitude li° 30' E. 
(calculated for the site of the observatory). It is 60 miles from 
Sicily, and 200 from Calipia, the nearest point of the African coast. 
A smaller iuland named Gozo, and a rock named Cumino, are usn- 
ally considered as, with Malta, forming one group of islands. Tho 
population of the whole was 114,060, now only 94,000. 31alta is 
mentioned by Homer in his Odys«ey, under the name of Hyperia. 
The basis of the population is Arabian, with an admixture of the 
neighbouring European nations, particularly tho Italian ; and the 
language corresponds with and confirms this view of their origin. 
About 1519 years before Christ, the Phoenicians, conceiving that it 
might be rendered an useful commercial station, seized upon the 
island, and established a colony on its shores. In process of time, 
it was taken possession of by the Greeks, from whom it passed suc- 
cessively into the hands of the Carthaginians, Romans, Vandals arid 
Goths, Arabs, Normans, Germans, French, and Spaniards, with 
whom it remained until the year 1630. At that period, the Em- 
peror Charles V., finding the support of its garrison experisive, 
ceded the perpetual sovereignty of Jtfalta and its dependencies, to- 
gether with the city of Tripoli, to the Knights Hospitallers of St. 
John of Jerusalem, who, having been expelled from Rhodes by the 
Turks, were at this time wandering over the Mediterranean in 
quest of an asylum. This order was instituted about the end of the 
eleventh century, and was originally composed of a few charitable 
individuals, who established a house at Jerusalem for the reception 
of the sick and wounded crusaders. In time it became a powerful 
religious society, of a military character ; and, with professions on 
its nps of poverty and humility, was practically rich, luxurious, and 
profligate. It was divided into seven different languages, of which 
the three first were French, namely those of Provence, Auvergne, 
and France ; the four others \f^re those of Italy, Arragon, England, 
and Germany. The language of XUastile was afterwards added ; and 
that of England, abolished at the Reformation, was replaced by tho 
Anglo -Bavarian. There was a more important division of the order 
zito three clasfies, the first consisting solely of persona of nob 
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fimier we wetit to visit the prmcipal villas of the 
iiland, particularly those of tJie grand master and t\m general 
of the galleys, which He couti^onn to each other. Theae are 
KOthiog great or magnificent, but they are admirably eon^ 
trived for a hot climate, where, of all thiugSj shade Ib the moat 
desirable. The orange gtoves are indeed very finej and the 
fro it they bear is superior to any thing you have seen in Spain 
or PortugaL 

The aspect of the country is fi\r from being pleasing : the 
whole island is a great rock of very wMte freeatone, and the 
soil that covers tins rock, in most pkee;^, ii pot more than five 
or aij£ inches deep ; yeti what is singular^ we found their crop 
in general was exceedingly abundant. They account for it 
from the copious dewi that fall during the spring and summer 
months ; and pretend like wise, that there is a moisture m the 
rock below the soil, that is of great advantage to the com 
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birth, and called Ckevattcr^ de JmHce ; the seoond com prehen ding 
tlhd Pn«^f of the order ; the third being composed of inft^rior pef^ 
fODS^ etjied^^vajK daruujj and oorreapoudiuK^ to the tqm'rei ottha 
cMvalrtfUB era. — Edinluroh Ruiewt vi. 20G. The proteased objeott 
of the Kaights of Bt. John., frum an early period of th<^ir hiiitory;i 
were to make war on the infldela, n&meljt the Turie aud oth^r Mo- 
hammedans. Latterly, howeverj the order and it* funds were only 
a means of providing for the jounger eons of noble families through- 
out Europe* TheSr spirit having greatly declined, they yielded n^ 
their impregnahle isltirid to General Bonaparte In 1T9S, irhen he 
was an hia way to EsTpt- The French banished the order, and 
seized alt their valuiSieit. In ISOO, after endtirtng a protracted 
Rege, the French garrison aurreiiderfld the iftland to the British, to 
whom it was defiaitively assigned by the congresa of Viennaj in 
1314. It has sinoe then remained under the Britigh govennnent^ 

The support of the Maltese having previously beea of an extrin- 
sio kind, tbey have, siuce the loss of their l;nights, been lunk in 
great poverty, and their number is much fallen oill Yet it is con* 
aiderod aa on<2 of the maat densely peopled spots of earth in Europo. 
It has been calculated tliat an extent of ground which in England 
snpportii 152 persons, containfi in Mu.tta eight times that number, 
Thu h owing to the low moral and intelleetwal state of the people, 
Tb* poverty of the humbler orders Is shown strikingly in the low 
price of all pTOTiBioni. There m a saying in the island, that a man 
may dine on liab, flesh, and fowl for a halfpenny. A shopkeeper 
will not refnse to eerve eome portion of cocked meat for even a 
■ixtgle grain, the sixth part of a fajilfpenny- But then, to obtain m 
grain or a halfpanny bj labotir in Malta, is more difficult than in 
other ooontiieA to win a shilling or halL^-ctowih—Atkepsvm, ^9^ 
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and cotton^ keepmir iti roota perpetually mokt find coot, T^iilh* 
out which siiif ular quality, they say, tliey couM have no crops 
at all, the heat of the sun in Bo'exceediBgly violent. 

Their barky harvest haa been over some tinoe ago, and thev 
are jtiit now finsshing that of tbe wheat. The %vhole isUDd 
proauoc9 com only safficient to tjupport its inhahitanta for five 
months, or little more ; but the crop they moat depend uijon is 
the cotton. I'hey began sowing- it about three weeks ago, and 
it TV ill be finished in a week or more, The time of reaping^ tt 
is in the month of October or beginning of November, 

They pretend that the cotton produced iVoni thia plant, 
which la sown and readied in four months, ia of a much lupe- 
rior quaUty to that of the cotton- tree. 1 compared them, but 
I cannot «ay I found it so ; this is indeed the finest, but that 
of the c otto o- tree ia by much the strongest t-extore. The 
plant rises to the htught of a foot and a half, and is covered 
with a nomber of nuts or pods full of cotton ; these, when 
ripe, they are at great paina to cut off every morning before 
sunrise, for the heat of the sun immediately turns the ootton 
yellow j which, indeed, we saw fi^m those pods they eave far 
seed* 

They mannfacture their cotton into a great variety of etnflfb. 
Their VtockiDgs are exceedingly line* Some of tbemj they 
ajisured us, had been Bold for ten aequins a-pair. Their cover* 
lids and blankets are esteemed all over Europe. C>f these the 
principal manufacturee are eatabliahed in tlie little island af 
6ozo, where the people are said to be more induatriDns than 
those of Malta« a» they are more excluded from the world, and 
have fewer inducements to idleness. Here the augftr-cane ia 
still cultivated with success, though not in any considerable 
quantity* 

The Maltese oranges certainly deserve the character they 
have of being the finest in the world. The season contimiea 
for upwards of seven months, fiom November till the middle 
of June, during which time those beantiful ti-ees are always 
coveted with abimdance of thin delicious fruit. Many of them 
are of the red kind* much superior, in my opinion, to the 
othem, which are rather too luscious. They are produced, I 
am told, from the common or;inge hud, eugrafted on the pome" 
granate stock. The juice of this fruit is red ai blood, and of 
a fine flavour. The greatest part of their crop ia sent in pre- 
aenta to the different courts of Europe^ and to the relations of 
the chevaliers* It waa not without a pood deal of difficulty 
that we procured a few chests for our friends at Naples, 

The industry of the Malt-^e in cultivating their little island 
is inconceivablet There is not an inch of ground lost in any 
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ptrtofit; and where ther^ was not soil enmi^h, th^ hav« 

brtyugUt over ship* and boats loaded with it frara +Sicilyj whei« 
there m plenty and to apare. TUa whole island is full of en- 
cloflnres of freestone, which give^ tUe countfy a very anconth 
and a very barren aspect^ aiid in summer renects such a light 
and b^at, tlmj^ it is exceed ingly diBagreeable and ofTennive to 
the eyei» The enclossurea are very umall atxd irregular, ac- 
cording to the inclination of the ground. This, they say^ they 
are obliged to observe j notwithstanding the defonnity it oc- 
caiioni, otherwise the floods to which they are subject wouid 
aoon carry oft' their soil- 

The island is covered over with country houses and villages, 
besides aeven cities^ for so they term them ; but there are only 
twOj the Valetta and the Citta Vecchia, that by any nieanH 
deserve that appellation. Every little village has a noble 
churchj elegantly finiBhed and adorned with statues of marble^ 
rich tapestry, and a large quaiitity of silver plate* They are 
by much the handsomest country churches I have ever seen. 
But I am interrupted in my wnting, by the beginning (I am 
told) of a very iine show. If it be so^ I shall give you some 
account of it by and bye. 

Eleven at mght.-^Tim show is now finished, and has afford^ 
ed OP great entertainment. It was the departure of a Mult^ie 
«qoadron to assii^t the French against the Bey of Tunis, who, 
it seems, has fallen under the displeasure of ihe grand th&- 
fmrqm-f because he refused to deliver up without ransom the 
Corsican slaves that were taken before the French were in 
jiosseaslon of that island* The squadron consisted of three 
galleys, the largest with nine hundred men, each of the o there 
with seven hiindred ; three galliots, and several scampaviaa, 
so called from their exceeding swiftness* These immense 
bodies were all worked by oars, and moved with great regu- 
larity. The admiral went first, and the rest in order j accord* 
ittg to their dignity. The gea was crowded with boats, and 
the ramparts and fortifieationB were filled with the company. 
The port resounded on all sides with the discharge of heavy 
artillery, which was answered by the galleys and gall i of* aa 
they left the harbour. As the echo is here uncommonly great, 
it prodaced a very noble effect. 

They were about thirty knights in each galley, making sig- 
nals all the way to their mistresses, who were weeping for 
their departure npon the bastions ; for these gentlemen pay 
almost as little regard to their vows of chastity as the priests 
and confessors do* After viewing the show from the ramparts, 
we took a boat and followed the squadron for soms time» and 
did oot return till long afteir sunset. 
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\V+' liave been ndnfiidug IIm? wonrlprful gfrengthof tfiis plocp, 
biiih hy nature and urt. It is certainly tlie liappiest Bitimtion 
til at can be imagrinerL The city stands npoa a peniDanlji, be- 
twixt two of the tlneat poii^s in tbe ^vorld, whidi are ddetid- 
ed by nlnQimt imprpijuablp fortificationa* That on the. Bouth- 
eaat side of the city ia the largest. It runs about tvvo railea 
into the heart of tbt* ifihindj Rud is so very deep^ and mirronuded 
by such hiR'b grounds and ibrHticationSj that they jtasnTed 
«B thii largrest fehipa ot war might ride here in tlie mu«t stomoy 
weniher, almoat wilhout ft cabJe. 

This beautiful basin is divided into five diBtinct barbourp, 
,a)] f^qofllly BatL% and eai^h capahle of containing an immense 
number of Bhip|)iiig. Tlie nioiitb of fhe harbour is scarcely a 
quarter of a mi lo broad, and is comnumded on each side by 
batteries that would tear the strongest ship to pieces before 
she could enter. Besides this, it ia frouted by a quadruple 
bittery* one abovp the nther, the lurgest of which is a ^cur 
d^r. I a k'Vil with tho w liter. Tiiese any mounted ^it!i 

B i V of f ite i r I if n v i* ' s* t n r t i 1 i ery ; so that tbi « ha rbonr, 

] liujik, t.M.y really ]tf eoijsidered aa imprt^gnable, and indeed 
the 1'urks haxe ever Ibund it so, iuid I believe ever will. 

The iiarboiir on tbe north side of the city, although tbey only 
nm it for h^hiuw, and uh a place uf rpanintiDe, would, in any 
othtr ])nrt of tlie world, tje considen^^ aa inestLmabie, It is 
likewise defended by vi^ry stron?? works i and in the centre of 
•the basin there m an isliwid on which they have built a castle 
and a lazuret* 

Tlie fbrtifieationa of Malta are indeed a moBt atupeadons 
work. All the boaflted cataconihs of Home and Naples are a 
trifle to the immense excavations that have been made in this 
iifrtk* island. The ditches, of a vast siz^, are all cut out of tbe 
solid rock. These extend tor a great many milt^s, and raise 
our ttstonishment to think that to small a state has evef been 
able to Tiiake thi^m, 

One side of the ii^land is so completvely fortified by nature, 
thni there wii*^ noi \m\g left tor art. The rock is of a great 
beijs^bl;, und absolutely perpendicular from the sea for several 
mil«>«. It is very singular, that on this side there are still the 
vestiges of several aticient roads^ with the tracks of carriages 
■worn deep in tberticksi: these roadw are now terminated by the 
Ijrecipicei with the sea beneath, and show, to a demonstration, 
that I hist igknd has in former age a been of a mach larger size 
thim itia at present; but the convulsion (hat occasioned Its 
diminution is probably much beyond tbe reaCh of any lii- 
or tradition. It has often been observed, notwitbataiidin 
very great diitance of Mount ^tna^ that this island has geui'- 
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rally been more or less affected by its eraptions ; and they 
think it probable that, on some of those occasions^ a part of it 
may have been shaken into the sea. 

We have now an opportunity of observing that one half of 
Momit Mtnsk is clearly discovered firom Malta. They reckon 
the distance at near two hundred Italian miles. And the 
people here assure us, that in the great eruptions of that moun- 
tain, the whole island is illuminated, and from the reflection 
in the water there appears a great track of fire in the sea all 
the way from Malta to Sicily. The thundering of the moun- 
tain is likevnse distinctly heard. Good night. I am fotigued 
with this day's expedition, and shall finish my letter to-mor- 
row. 

June 6. — As the city of Valetta is built upon a hill, none of 
the streets except the quay are level. They are all paved with 
white freestone, which not only creates a great dust, but from 
its colour is likewise so offensive to the eyes, that most of the 
people here are remarkably weak-sighted. The principal 
buildings are the palace of the grrand master, the mfirmary, the 
arsenal, the inns or hotels of the Seven Tongues, and the great 
church of St. John. The palace is a noble l^ough a plain 
structure, and the grand master (who studies conveniency 
more than magnificence) is more comfortably and commodi- 
ously lodged than any prince in Europe, the King of Sardinia 
I)erhaps only excepted. The great stair is the easiest and the 
best I ever saw. 

St. Jdm's is a magnificent church. The pavement, in par- 
ticular, is reckoned the richest in the world. It is entirely 
composed of sepulchral monuments of the finest marbles, por- 
phyry, lapis lazuli, and a variety of other valuable stones ad- 
mirably joined together., and at incredible expense, represent-' 
ing in a kind of mosaic the arms, insignia, &c., of the persons 
whose names they are intaided to commemorate. In the mag- 
nificence of these monuments, the heirs of the grand masters 
and conpimanders have long vied with each other. 

We went this day to see the celebration of their church ser- 
vice. It seems to be more overcharged with parade and cere- 
mony than what I have ever observed even in any other 
Catholic country. The number of genuflexions before the 
altar, the kissing of the prior's hand, the holding up of his 
robes by iRibaltem priests, the ceremony of throwing incense 
upon all the kniglits of the great cross, and neglecting the 
pMOorer knights, with many other articles, appeared to us highly 
ridiculous, and most essentially different indeed from that 
purity and simplicity of worship that constitutes the very 
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pmence of true CliriflHanity, and of wlitch the great pati 
they pretend to copy set ho very noble an example. 

Thi8 day (the 6th of June) iabeld as a thanksgiving forthei; 
deliverance from a terrible conspiracy that waa formed about 
tw'enty-one yeara ago by the Turkish slaves, at one stroke to 
put an end to the whole order of Malta. All the fountains of 
the place were to be poisoned, and every slave had taken a 
solemn oath to put hia master to death. 

1 1 was discovered by a Jew who kept a coffee-house. He 
n riders tood the Turkish language j and overheard some dia- 
rotitHe that he thought saapicious. He went immediateiy and 
inftjrmed the grand maKt^^r. Tlie suspoct^d persons were in- 
stantly seized and put to the torture, and soon confessed the 
whole plot. The executions were shocking. One hundred 
and twenty -five were put to death by various torments. 
Fk>me were burned aiive, some were broken on tho wheel, and 
some were torn to pieces by four galleys rowing difffrent 
ways^ and eachbnngiug off iti limb. 8ince that time the slaves 
have been much more strictly watched, and have less liberty 
than formerly. Adieu, I shall write to you again before we 
leiive Mftlta. Youri &c. 




MELITA-KNIGHTS OF ST. JOHN— DUELLING. 

il/ffftff, June 7. 

THia day we made an expedition through the island in 
coftches drawn by one mule each, the only kind of vehicle 
the place iiffords. Our conductor* could speak nothing' 
but Arabic, which is still the language of the common peo- 
ple of Mai to, so that you may believe we did not reap much 
tienefit from their conversation. We went first to tlie ancient 
city of Melita, which is n**ar the centre of the island, and 
command* a view of the whole j and in clear weather, 
they pretend, of part of Barbary and of fcjicily. The city 
is strongly fortified, and is governed by an officer called the 
Hahem. He received un very politely, and showed ns the old 
palace, which is not indeed much worth the seeing. The ca- 
tbedral i» a very fine church, and, although of an exceeding 
large nii^.in at present entirely bung with crimaon damask 
richly laced with gold. 
The catucombs^ not for from the city, we a great work. 
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Th#y are iaid to extend for fifteen miles under ground ; how- 
ever, this you are obliged to take on the credit of your guidei. 
»a it would rather be riiking too much to put it to the trial. 
Many people^ they aniure ue^ had been lof^t in advancing too 
far in them, the prodigious nnraber of branches making it nex% 
tt> impossible to find the way out again. 

From tliis we went to see the BosquettQj where the giaud 
master has his country palace ; by the accounts we had of it 
at Valetta, we expected to iind a forest stored with deer and 
every kind of game, as they talked much of the great hunt« 
that were made every year in these woods. We were not a 
little surprised to find only a few scattered trees^ and about 
balf a dozen deer ; but as thiii is the only thing like a wood 
in the island, it is esteemed a very great curiosity* The 
palace is as little worth seeing as the foi-est, though the pros- 
pect from the top of it lb very fine* The furniture is three or 
four hundred years old, and in the most Gothic taste that can 
be imagined ; but, indeed, the grand master seldom or never 
resides here. 

The great eaurce of water that suppliea the city of Valetta, 
takes it ri^ near to thiht place^ and there is an aqueduct com^ 
posed of some thousand arches, that conveys it from thence t<i 
the city. The whole of this immense work was finished at the 
private expense of one of the grand masters* 

Not far from the old city there is a small church dedicated 
to St, Paul ; and just by the church a miraculous statue of the 
saint with a viper on his hand, supposed to be placed on the 
very spot on which the house stood where he was received 
after Mb shipwreck on this island, and where he shook the 
viper off his hand into the fire without being hurt byitj at 
which time, the Maltese assures us, Uie saint cursed all the 
venomous animals of the island, and banished them for everi 
just as 8t. Patrick treated those of his favourite isle. Whether 
this be the cause of it or not, we shall leave to divines to deter- 
mine (though if it had, I think 8t. Luke would have mentioned 
it in the Acts of the Apostles), but the fact is certain, that 
there are no venomous animals in Malta. They assured us 
that vipers had been brought from Sicilyi and died almost im- 
mediately on their arrival. 

Adjoining to the churchy there is the celebrated grotto, in 
which the saint was imprisioned. It is looked upon with th^ 
utmost reverence and veneration; and if the stories they tell 
or it be true, it is well entitled to it all. It ts exceedingly 
damp, and produces (I believe by a kind of petrifaction from 
the water) a whitish kind of stone, which they assures us, 
when reduced to powder, is i^ eovereign remedy in man\r 
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diseates, &nd aaves the lives of thousands every year. There 
ii not a house in the tiland that is not provided with it ; nnd 
they tell ua there are mflny boxes of it tent annually, not only 
to Sieily «ud Italy, bot likewise to the Levant and the Kast 
Indies; and (what ia considered a daily Bttttiding miracle) 
notwithstanding this perpetual conacmption, it has never been 
eirbaueted, nor even sensibly diminished, the saint always 
taking care to aopply them with a freah quantity the day fol- 
low iugr^ 

You may be anre we did not fuil to stuff our pockets with 
this wonderful stone : I susppcted they would have prevented 
ns, aft I did not suppose the saint would have worked for 
heretics ', howeverj neither he nnr the priests had any objec- 
tion j and we gave them u. few pank^ more for their civility. 
I tasted some of it, and heliere it ia a very harmless thing. 
It taetes like exceeding bad magnesia, and I believe has pretty 
much the same eifects. They give about a tea-spoonfiu of it 
to ehildren in the small -pox and in fevers* It produces a 
copious sweat about half a u hour after, and, they say, never 
foils to be of service. It is likewise e&teenied a certain remedy 
again at the bite of all venomous animals. There is a very fine 
statue of St. Paul in the middle of this grotto, to which they 
ascribe gfreat powers* 

We were delighted, on our way back to the city, with the 
beauty of the setting sun, much superior, I think, to what I 
have ever observed it in Italy. The whole of the eastern parts 
of the beaveiia, for half an hour after wunaet, -was of a tine 
deep pun>^Pj ^^^ made a beautiful appearantie ; this the Mal- 
tese tell us is generally the case every evening at tbia season 
of the year. 

I forgot to fay any thing of our presentation to the grand 
master, for which I ask pardon both of you and him. Hie 
name is Pinto, and of a Portuguese family. He has now been 
at tlie bead of this singular little state for upwards of thirty 
ye^rs* He received ua with great politeness, and was highly 
pleased to find that some of nt had been in Portugah He 
mentioned the intimate commercial connexions that had so 
long subsisted hetivixt our nationSi and expressed his desiro 
of being of service to us, and of rendering our stay in bia island 
as agreeable as possible. He is a clear-headed, sensible, little 
old man^ which, at so advanced a period of life, ia very un- 
common. Although he is considerably upwards of ninety, he 
retains all the faculties of his mind in perfection. He has no 
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tninister, but manages every thing himself, and has immediate 
information of the most minute occurrences. He walks up- 
and down stairs, and even to church, without assistance, and 
has the appearance as if he would still live for many years. 
His household attendance and court are all very princely; 
and, as grand master of Malta, he is more absolute, and pes* 
seases more power than most sovereign princes. His titles 
are Serene Highness and Eminence ; and as he has tiiie dis-. 
posal of all lucrative offices, he makes of his councils what he 
pleases ; besides, in all the councils that compose the jurisdic- 
tion of this little nation, he himself presides, and has two 
votes. Since he was chosen grand master, he has already 
given away one hundred and twenty-six commanderies, some- 
of them worth upwards of ;£2000 a-year, besides priories and 
other offices of profit. He has the disposal of twenty-one 
commanderies and one priory every five years, and as there 
are always a number of expectants, he is very much courted. 

He is chosen by a committee of twenty-one, which com- 
mittee is nominated by the seven nations, three . out of each 
nation. The election must be over within three days after the 
death of the former grandmaster, and during these three days, 
there is scarce a soul that sleeps at Malta — all is cabal and 
intrigue ; and most of the knights are masked, to prevent 
their particular attachments and connexions from being known ; 
the moment the election is over, every thing returns again to 
its former channel. 

The land force of Malta is equal to the number of men in 
the island fit to bear arms. They have about five hundred re- 
gulars belonging to the ships of war, and one hundred and 
fifty compose the guard of the prince. The two islands of 
Malta and Gozo contain about one hundred and fifty thousand 
inhabitants. The men are exceedingly robust and hardy. I 
have seen them row from ten to twelve hours without inter- 
mission, and without even appearing to be fatigued. 

Their sea force consists of four galleys, three galliots, four 
ships of sixty guns, and a frigate of thirty-six, besides a num- 
ber of the quick-sailing Uttle vessels called scampayias, lite- 
rally, runaways. Their ships, galleys, and fortifications, are 
not only supplied with excellent artillery, but they have like- 
wise invented a kind of ordnance of their own, unknown to 
all the world besides ; for we found to our no small amaze- 
ment, that the rocks were not only cut into fortifications, but 
likewise into artillery, to defend these fortifications, being 
hollowed out in many places into the form of immense mor- 
tars. The charge is said to be about a barrel of gunpowder, 
F 6 
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over which they place a large piece of wood, made exactly to 
fit the month of the chamber. On thie they heap a great 
qnantity of camion balls, shells, or other deadly iiiaterialt ; 
and when nn enemy *a nhip approaehes the harbourj they fire 
the whole into the air, and they pret*and it produces a very 
great effect, making a ihower far two or three hnndned yards 
round that would aink any resHel. Notwithstanding' the 
tuppoied bif otry of the Maltese, the spirit of toleration is io 
Btrong-, that a mosque has lately been built for their mwom 
tnemies the Turks. Here the jioor slaves are allowed to en- 
joy their religion in peace. It happened lately that some idle 
boys disturbed them during their aeniee ; they were immedi- 
ately sent to prison, and eeverely punished. The police, in- 
deed, is much better regulated than in the neighbouring coun- 
tries, and aaaassinations and robberies are very uncommon ; 
the last of which crimes the grand master punishes with the 
ctmost severity* But he is aaid^ perhaps in compliance with 
the nrejudices of his nation^ to b» much more relax with re- 
gard to the first. 

Perhaps Malta is the only country in the world where duel- 
ling is permitted by law. As their whole establishment is ori- 
gioally founded on the wild and romantic principles of chi-«- 
yn\Ty% they hare ever found it too inconsistent with those 
prineiplea to abolish duelling; but they have laid it under 
Buch restrictions as greatly to lessen its danger. These are 
curioiiH enough. The duellists are obliged to decide their 
(piarrel in one particular street of the city ; and if they pre- 
^unie to fight any where elKe* they nre liable to the rigour of 
the Hy\\ But what is not leea singular, and much more in 
their favour; they are obliged iijider the moat severe penalties 
to put up their sword, when ordered so to do by a tvomanf a 
prmit or a kiiij^hL 

Under these limitations, in the midst of a great city, one 
would imagine it almost impoBsible that a duel could ever end 
in blood ; however^ this is not the case ; a cross is always 
painted on the wall opposite to the spot where a knight haii 
been killed, in commemoration of his fall, We counted about 
twenty of these rtroases. 

About three months ago, two knights had a dispute at a 
billiard table. One of them, after giving a great deal of abu- 
flive language, added a blow ; but, to the astonishment of all 
Malta (in whose annals there is not a similar instance), after 
80 great a provocation, he absolutely refused to fight his an- 
tagonist. The challenge was repeated, and ho had time to re- 
fleet im the consequences, but still he refused to enter the 
lists. Be was condemned to make amende h^murabk in the 
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great diurch of Bt John for forty- five days fifacceaai%*ely ; then 
to be confined in a dungeon >vithont light Tor five years^ after 
which he is to remain a prisoner in the cattle fc^r life. The 
unfortunate young- man who received the blow U likewise in 
dis^a^, as he had not an an opportamfy of wiping it out in 
the blood of his adversary. 

This baa been looked upon as a very ain^lar afTair^ and m 
fitiU one of the principal topicB of conversation. The first part 
of the sentence ha» already been execu ted > and the poor wretch 
is now in hi^ dungeon^ Nor is it thotight that any abatement 
will be made in what remaina. 

If the legislature in other countries punished with equal 
rigour those tUat do fight, as it does in this those that do not, 
I believe we soon would have an end of duelling : but I 
should imagine the punishment for fighting onght never to be 
a capital one, but something ignominious; and the puniuh- 
ment for not fighting should always be eo, or at least some 
severe eoiporal punishment ; the ignominy will have as little 
isffect on tbe person wlio will eubmit to the appellation of 
coward, as the fear of death on one who makes it his glory to 
despise it* 

The Blaltese stil^ talk with horror of a storm that happened 
here on the 29th of October 1757, which, as it was of a very 
singular nature^ I shall translate you some account of, from a 
little book they have given me^ written on that subject. 

About three q^iarters of an hour after midnight, there ap- 
peared to the south-west of tiie city a great black cloudy 
which, as it approached, changed its colour, till at last it be- 
came like a flame of iire mbted with black smoke. A dread- 
ful noise was heard on its approach^ that alarmed the whole 
city. It passed over part of the port^ and came first npon an 
English ship, which in an instant was torn to pieces > and no- 
thing left but the hulk ; part of the masts, sails, and cordage, 
were carried along with the cloud to a considerable distance. 
The small boats and fellouques that fell in its way were all 
broken to pieces^ and sunk. The noise increased, and became 
more frightfuL A aentiuel, terrified at i^ approach, ran into 
his box; both he and it were lifted up, and carried id to the 
»eaj where he perished. It then traversed a considerable part 
of the city, and laid in ruins aimost every filing that stood in 
its way* Several houses were laid level with thei^^rauDd, and 
it did not leave one steet>le In its passage. The bells of some 
of them, together with the spires, were carried to a consider- 
able distance. The roofs of the churches were demohBbed and 
beat down, which, if it had happened in the day time, must 
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Iuve hMd dreftdful cciiiieqij«iice9t ^s eveiy one would iinm^di** 
alely bare mo to the churched. 

It went off at the nortii-eafit point of the city, and> demo- 
liahmg' the lighthouBe, ia aaid to have mounted up in the «ir 
^ith & ^ghtful noiae ; Emd passed over the sea to Sicily^ 
where it tore up aome treea, and did otber damages, but 
nothing conaidtirttble; as tU fury had beeu moatly speat upon 
Malta, The number of kiOed and wounded amounted to near 
two hundred J and the loea of shipptugfj houaea, and churches, 
was very coiiiiderable. 

Several treatiaea have been writtefn to account for tlxis 
Angular hurricane, but I have found notbiug at all satisfac- 
tory. The ten tim elite of the people are conciae and positive. 
They declare with one voice that it waa a legion of devils let 
looae to puniaK them for tlieir ains. There are a thouaand people 
in Malta that will take their oath they »uw them within the 
cioud, all aa black as pitchy and breathing out lire and brim* 
nU>nB* They add, that if there had not been a f*jw godly peo- 
ple amongat them, the whole dty would certainly have h&eu 
involved in one univeraal destruction. 

The horae racea of Malta are of a very nncommoii Icind* 
They are performed without either iaddle or bridle^ whip, or 
^pur , and yet the horsei are sm^ to run full apeed^ aiid to af- 
ford a great deal of diverision* They are accuatoraed to the 
ground for some weeks before ; und althougk it ii entirely 
over ruck and pavcmeut, there are very seldom any accidenta* 
They have racea of assea and nmles, performed tii the aj*m(» 
manner, four times every year. The rider ii only lumiahed 
with a machine like a shoemaker^ft awlj to prick on hia courser 
if be is lazy* 

As Malta ia an epibDme of all Europe, and an asaen^iblage olf 
the younger bmtberfl, who are cormnooly the best of its firat 
familieM, it is probably one of the bcMt academics for polite- 
neaa in this part of the globe ; betides, where every ooe in en^ 
titled by law aa well ai cuf toni, to demand satlafaction for 
the leaat breach of it, people are under the neceai^it)^ of being 
very exact and citcumspect, both with regard to their word* 
and actiona. 

All the knighta and commanders ha^'e much the appearance 
of geotlemeu and men of the world. We met with no ehar- 
act«-r in the extreme* The ridiculcB and prejudiceji of every 
pai'ticular nation are by degrees Siiftened and worn off by tJie 
rouiiliar intercourse and cuUiBion with each other. It ia curi- 
oua to obnerve the effect it produced upon the varioua people 
that compose thia little medley* The French «kipi the Gcr- 
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man fltrut, md the 8paniih stalk, are all mingled iogetiier in 
such small proportions, that none of them are strikiog ; yet 
every one of these nations retain something of their original 
characteristic ; it is only the exuberance of it that is worn 
off; and it is still easy to distinguish the inhabitants of the 
south and n6rth side of the Pyrenees, as well as those of the east 
and west side of the Rhine : for though the Parisian has, in a 
great measure, lost his assuming air, the Spaniard his tacitur- 
nity, and solemnity, the German -his formality and his pride, 
yet still you see the German, the Frenchman, and the Spaniard 
— ^it is only the caricature, that formerly made them ridicu- 
lous, that has disappeared. 

Tins institution, which is a strange compound of the mili- 
tary and ecclesiastic, has now subsisted for nearly seven hun- 
dred years, and thougli I believe one of the first bom, has 
long survived every other child of chivalry. It possesses great 
riches in most of the Catholic countries of Europe, and did so 
in England too before the time of Henry VIII. ; but that 
capricious tyrant did not choose that any institution, however 
ancient or respected, should remain in his dominions that had 
any doubt of his supremacy and infallibility ; he therefore 
seized on all their possessions at the same time that he en- 
riched himself by the plunder of the church. It was in vain 
for them to plead that they were rather a military than an 
ecclesiastic order, and by their valour they had bedn of great 
service to Europe in their wars against the infidels ; it was 
not agreeable to his system ever to hear a reason for any 
thing, and no person could possibly be right that was capable 
of supposing that the king could be wrong. 
. Malta, as well as Sicily, was long under the t3n»nny of the 
Saracens, from which they were both delivered about the mid- 
dle of the eleventh century by the valour of the Normans, af- 
ter which time the fate of Malta generally depended on that 
of Sicily, till the Emperor Charles V., about the year 1530, 
gave it,' together with the island of Gozo, to the Knights of 
St. John of Jerusalem, who at that time had lost the island of 
Rhodes. In testimony of this concession, the grand master is 
still obliged every year to send a falcon to the King of Sicily 
or his viceroy, and on every new succession to swear alle- 
giance and to receive from the hands of the Sicilian monarch 
the investiture of these two islands. 

Ever since our arrival here the weather has been perfectly 
clear and serene, without a cloud in the sky ; and for some 
time after simset the heavens exhibit a most beautiful appear- 
ance, which I don*t recollect to have observed any where 
else. The eastern part of the hemisphere appears of a rich 



deep purple, and the weitern ie the true yellow glow of 
Claude Lorrain, that you used txi admire bo much* Tbe wea- 
ther, however, ia not intolerably hot ; the thermometer utaitdJi 
commonly betwixt 75 and 76 degrees. Adieu. We are now 
preparing for a long voyage, and it in not easy to aay firom 
whence I ahaJl write you next. Ever youra* 



BETURN TO SICILY* 

Agrigentum^ June IL 

We left the port of Malta in a sparonaro which we hired to 
convey us to this city. 

We coasted along the island, and went to take a %iew of tlie 
Dorth port, ita fortifications and lazaretto, All these are very 
great, and mare like the worka of a mighty and powerful peo-^ 
pie than of so small a state . The mortars cut out of the rock 
are a tremendous invention* There are about fifty of them 
near the dlfierent creeks and landing-places round the island. 
They are directed at the most probable »pots where boat* 
would attelupt a landing. The mouths of some of these mor* 
tars are about six feet wide, and they are said to throw a 
hundred cantara of canncm-balls or stones* A cantar isj I 
think, about a hundred pounds' weight ; ao that if they do 
take eflect^ they must make a dreadful havoc amongst a de^ 
barkation of boats. 

The distance of Malta from Gozo is not above four or fiv^ 
in lies j and the aniall island of Commino lies betwixt them. 
ITiB coasts of all the three are bare aud barren, but covered 
over with towers, redoubts, and fortifications of various kindf. 

As Gozo is supposed to be the celebnited island of Calypso, 
you may believe we expected something very fine ; but we 
were disappoioted. It must either be greatly fallen off since 
the time she inhabited it, or the Anrhbishop of Cambray, aa 
well as Homer, must have flattered greatly in their paiuting. 
We looked as we went along the coast for the grotto of the 
goddess, but could see nothing that resembled it, Neitlier 
could we observe those verdant banks eternally covered with 
(lowers^ nor those lofty treet for ever in blossom, that lost 
their heads in the clouds > and afforded a shado to the nacred 
baths of her and her nymphs. We saw, indeed, some nymphs ; 
but ai neither Calypso aor Eucharis seemed to be of the num- 
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h^ we paid little attenticm to them^ and T waa in no appre- 
hension abont my Telemacbui ; indeed, it won Id have required 
an imagination as Btpong a^ Don Quixote's to hav© brought 
about the metaraorphotiB, 

Finding our hopes frufltratcd, we ordered our sailora to pnll 
out to it^a, and bade adieu t^ the island of Calypso^ eonckaingr 
either that our intelligence waft false, or that both the island 
and itJi inbabitaiitg were greatly changed. We soon found 
ourfleLvefl once more at the mercy of the waves ; night came 
on, and onr rowers began their evening aong to the ViiTgin, 
and beat time with tbeir oaiit. Their offering was acceptable^ 
for we had the most delightful weather. "We wrapt ounelres 
up in our cloaka, and ilept most comfortably, having provided 
mattresBea at Malta. By a little after daybreak we found we 
had got without sight of all the islandi, and saw only part of 
Mount ^^tna smoking above the waters. The wind sprung^ 
np fair, and by ten o*clock we had sight of the coast of 
Sicily, 

On cDnBidering the smallneas of our boat, and the great 
breadth of this passage, we could not help admiring the te- 
merity of these i>eaisle^ who, at all seasons of the year, ven- 
ture to Sicily in these diminutiveveBHels ; yet it is very seldom 
that any accident happens^ they ore so perfectly acf|oainted 
with the weather, foretelling, almoit to a certainty, every 
itorm many hours before it comes on. The sailors look upon 
this passage as one of the most stormy and dangerous in the 
Mediterranean, It is called the canal of Malta, and ia much 
dreadpd by the Levant shij)B ; but, indeed , at this season there 
is no danger. 

We arrived at Sicily a little before siiniet, and landed oppo- 
Hite to Eaguaai and not far from the ruins of the Little Hybla 
— the third town of that name in the iilaud — distinguished by 
the epithets of the Great f near Monnt jEtna)^ the Lesser (near 
Aagusta), and the Littte (just by Eagusa). Here we found a 
fine sandy beach, and while the servanta were employed in 
dressing supper, we amused ourselves with bathing and ga- 
thering shell-i, of which there is a considerable variety. We 
were in expectation of finding the nautilus, for which this 
island is famous^ but in this we did not succeed. However, 
we picked up some handsome shells^ though not equal to those 
that are brong^ht from the Indies, 

After supper we again launched onr hark and went to sea. 
The wind waa as favoarable as we could wish. We bad our 
nightly serenade as usual ^ and the next day* by twelve o^cIock, 
we reached the celebrated iwrt of Agri gen turn- 

The captain of the port gave ns a polite reception and in- 
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eisted on accompany iBg us to the city, wbicli atandti near tbe 
top of a mountain J four miles distant from the harbour, and 
about eleven handred feet above the level of the sea> The 
road on each side ib bordered by a row of exceeding larg^ 
American aloea, upwards of ane~third of them being at present 
in IbU blow, and making the moit beautilnl appearance that 
can bo imagined* The ftower-^^teme of this noble plant are in 
general betwbtt twenty and thirtj'^ feet high (eomc of thera 
more) J and are cave red with flowers i'roni top to bottom, 
which taper regularly, and ftrnn a beautiful tiud pf pyramid, 
the base or pedestal of whioh is the tine spreading leavea of 
the plant. As this is esteemed in nortliern eountriea one of 
the greatest curioeities of the vegetable tribe, we were happy 
at seeing it m ao great perfection — much greater^ I thinks than 
I had ever Been it before. 

With us, I thinkj it is vulgarly reckoned (though I believB 
fakely), that they only fiower once in a haudred years. Here 
I was infLH-med, that, at the latest, they always blow the sixth 
year, but for the moat part the fifth. ■» 

As the whole ftubatauce of the plant ia carried into the stem 
and the flowers, the leaves begin to decay as soon as the blow 
is completed, and a numerous offtipriug of young plantB are 
produced round the root of the old one: these are slipped off 
and fomied into new plantatiouSf either for hedgea or for ave* 
nues io their country houses. 

The city of Agrigentum, now called Girgentij is irregular 
and ugly, thougji from a few miles distance at sea it makes a 
noble appearance, little inferior to that of Genoa. As it lie* 
on the slope of the mountain^ the houses do not hide one an- 
other, but ev ery part of the city ii seen. 

Oft our arrival we tbund a great falling off indeed; the 
houses are mean, the streets dirty, crooked, and narrow. It 
still contains near twenty thousand people ; a sad reduotioa 
from its ancient grandeur, when it was said to consist of no 
leas than eight hundred thou sand j being the next city io Sy-* 
racuse for numbers. 

The Canonico Spoto, from Mr. Hamilton's letter, and from 
our former acquaintance with him at Naples, gave us a khid 
and hospitable reception. He insisted on our being his gu^>^- 
and we are now in his houiie, comfortably lodged and eleg;i ;, , 
eutertainedi which, after our crowded little Qpartnient in the 
sparonaro, is by no means a disagreeable change. Farewell* 
I shall write you again aoon. Ever your«. 
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REMAINS OF AGRIGENTUM. 

Affrigentum^ Juiie 12. 

We are just now returned from examining the antiquities of 
Agrigentum, the most considerable, perhaps, of any in Sicily. 

The ruins of the ancient city lie about a short mile from the 
modem one. These, like the ruins of Syracuse, are mostly 
converted into com fields, vineyards, and orchards ; but the 
remains of the temples here are much more conspicuous than 
those of Syracuse. Four of these have stood pretty much in a 
right line, near the south wall of the city. "Hie first they call 
the temple of Venus, almost one4kalf or which still remains. 
The second is that of Concord : it maybe considered as entire, 
not one column having as yet fallen. It is precisely of thet ' 
same dimensions and same architecture as that of Venus, which 
had probably served as the model for it. Bjr the following ii^- 
scription, found on a large piece of marble, it appears to have 
been built at the expense of the Lilibitani, probably after hav- 
ing been defeated by the people of Agrigentum ; — 

ooircoKDiA AQBioEirriiioBnif aAcxuH, 

miSPUBLICA LILIBITANOBUU, 

DSDIOANTlBUt M. ATTKBIO OAKDIDO PK0C06. 

ST L. COBNSLXO MAAOXLLO. 

Q. P. B. P. B. 

These temples are supported by thirteen large fluted Doric 
columns on each side, and six at each end. All their bases, 
capitals, entablatares, &c., still remain entire; and as the 
architecture is perfectly simple, without any thing afi^ted or 
studied, the whole strikes the eye at once, and pleases very 
much. The columns are indeed, shorter than the common 
Doric proportions, and they certainly are not so elegant as. 
some of the ancient temples near Rome and in other places in 
Italy. 

TTie third temple is that of Hercules, altogether in ruins, but 
appears to have been of a much greater size than the lormer 
two. We measured some of the broken columns, near seven 
feet in diameter. It was here that the famous statue of Her- 
cules stood, so much celebrated by Cicero, which the people of 
Agrigentum defended with such bravery against Verres, who 
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attanpted to mte it You will find ttie whole itory in hiti 
pleadiDifi agaiBit that infamous proctor* 

There was Hlce wise in thi« t^jmple a famoni pictuiTe by Zenxifl* 
Hercok* was repreaeiited in his cradle Jailing' the two ser- 
pf»nt8 ; Alcraena and Ampbitrion bavittg just entered tbe apart-* 
mentj were painted with every mark of terror and aetonish- 
ment. Pliny stiys the painter look upon this piece as invalu- 
able, and therefore could never be prevailed on to put a price 
upon itj but gave it ai a preeent to Agrigentum, to be placed 
in the temple of Herculea. These two great maBterpieceB have 
been lost. We thought of them with regret whilit we trod on 
these venerable ruins. 

Near to this lie the ruins of the temple of Jupiter Olympus, 
supposed by the Sicilian authors to have been the largest in 
the heathen' world* It is now called 11 Tempio dc Giffanti^ or 
the Gmnt*8 Temple, as the people cannot conceive that auck 
masses of rock could ever be put together by the hands of or- 
dinary men. The fragmi^nts of columns are indeed enontions, 
and give us a vast idea of this fabric. It is said to have stood 
till the year HOD, but is now a perfect ruin. Our Cicerones 
assured us it was exactly^ the same dimensions with the church 
of Bt. Peter at Rome ; but in this they are egregiously mie^ 
taken ^ St* Peter*8 being much greater than any thing that ever 
the heathen world produced. 

There are the remains of many more temples, and oth^ 
great works, but theset I think, are the moat conspicuous. 
They show you that of Vulcan, of Proserpine, of Castor and 
Pollux J and a very remarkable one of Juno. Thisj too, was 
enriched by one of the most famous pictures of antiquity, which 
is celebrated by many of the ancient writer. S!!euxis was de- 
termined to excel every thing that had gone before him, and 
to form a model of human perfection. To this end he prevailed 
on all the finest women of Agrigentum, who were even ambi- 
tious of the honour, to appear naked before him. Of tliese he 
chose five for his models, and mouldering all the perfections of 
theae beauties into one, he composed the picture of the god- 
dess. This was ever looked upon as his masterpiece, but wbm 
unfortunately burnt when the Carthaginians took Agrigentum. 
Many of the citizens retired into this temple as to a place of 
safe^, but as soon as they found the gates attacked by the 
enemy, they agreed to set fire to it, and chose rather to perish 
in the flames than submit to the power of the com|uerors. 
However, neither the destruction of the temple, nor the loss 
of their lives, ha» been so much regretted by posterity as the 
loia of the picture. 

The temple of .d^culapius, the ruins of which are still to be 
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meUy wm not lesa celebrated for a statue of Apollo. It wai 
takeu from them by the CarthaLginiaiifl at the same time that 
the temple of Juno was burnt. It waB carried off by the cou- 
qaerora, and continued the greatest ornament of Carthage fot 
niany yearsi and was at lait restored by Sciplo at the final 
deflection of that city. Some of the Sicilians allege^ 1 be- 
believe without any ground, that it was afterwards carried to 
BoTD^, and still remains there, the wonder of all ages^ known 
to the whole world oiider the tiaine of the Apollo of Belvidere, 
and allowed to be the perfection of human art» 

I should be very tedious were I to give you a minute des- 
cription of every piece of antit[oity. Indeed, little or notbiog^ 
is to be learned from the greater part of them. The ancient 
walls of the city are mostly cut out of the rock ; the cata- 
cotuhs and sepulchres are all very great ; one of these is 
worthy of particular notice, because it is mentioned by Poly^ 
bias as being oppusite to the temple of Hercules, and to have 
been struck by Ughtning even in nis time. It remains almost 
emttrBj and answers the description he gives of it ; the inscrip* 
tjons are so dcfacf.'d that we could make nothing of them. 

This is the monument of Tero, King of Agrigentum, one of 
the first of the Sicilian tj'rants. The great antiquity of it may 
be gathered from this, that Tero is not only mentioned by Dio- 
dorus, PolybiuB, and the later of the ancient historiansj but 
likewise by Herodotus and Pindar, who dedicates two of his 
Olympic Udes to him ; ao that this monument must be more 
than two thousand years old- It is a kind of pyramid, pro- 
bably one of the most durable forms. 

All these mighty rains of Agrigentum^ and the whole moun-* 
tain on which it stands, are composed of a concretion of sea- 
fihells run together, and cemented by a kind of gravely and 
now become as hard, and perhaps more durable than even 
marble itself. This stone is white before it has been exposed 
to the air, but in the temples and other ruins, it becomes of a 
dark brown, I shall bring home some pieces of it for the in- 
ipHBction of the curious, t found these shells on the very sum- 
mit of the mountain, at least fourteen or fifteen hundred feet 
above the level of the sen, Tliey are of the eommonpftt kinds, 
cockles, mussels, oysters, &c. 

Tlie thbigB} we know, btb naithci' rich nor rare j 
fiat wonder bow the devil they got tiicre. 

By what means they have been lifted np to this vast height, 
and so intimitti'ly mixed with tho substance of the rock, I 
leave to yoa and yoor philosophical friends t^ determine. Thi« 
old battejred globe of ours has probably suffered many eoiivul- 
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siana not recorded in any history. Tou have heard of the vaat 
etratum of bones lately discovered in litria and Ossero ; part 
of it ryna below rocka of marble, upwards of forty feet in 
thickneea, and they have not yet been able to ascertain its ex- 
tent : Home thing of the same fand bfis been fonnd in Dalmfttin, 
in the iilanda of the Archipelago, and lately, I am told, in the 
rock of Gibraltar. Now, the Deluge recorded in scriiiture 
will hardly account for all tlie appearances of tbia sort to b^ 
met with, almoist in everj^ country in the world. But 1 am 
interrupted by visitors, which ift a lucky circumstanct? both 
for yoa and me, for I was juat going to be very pbilosophicalj 
and conse(juently very dull. Adieu* 



ANCIENT GREATNEaS OF AGRFGENTUM* 

^■^^rigenttmit June 13. 

The interruption in my laatwaa a deputation fVom thebiabop, 
to invite U8 to a grreat dinner to-morrow at the port, ao that 
w«* flhall know whether tbi^ place still de&iarvea the charact^?r 
of luxury it always held among the ancients . We have great 
reason to think, from the polit^^nese and attention we have met 
with, that it has never lost its ancient hospitality, for which 
it was likewise so much celebrated, 

Plato, when he visited Sicily, was m much struck with the 
Inxnry of Agrigentnm, both in their houses and their tables^ 
thai a saying of his is still recorded, that they bnilt as if they 
were never to die, and ate aa if they bad not an hour to live* 
It is preserved by Julian, and i^ just now before me. 

He tells a story b}"^ way of illustration, which shows a much 
greater conformity of manners than one conld have expected^ 
betwixt the young nobility among the an ci en la and our own 
at this day. lie says, that after a great feast ^ where there was 
a number of young people of the tirat fashion, they got all so 
ranch intoxicated, that from their reeling and tnrabUng npon 
one another, they imagined they were at «ea in a stortn, and 
began to think themaelvea in the most imminent dritiger; at 
last they agreed, that the only way to save their lives was to 
lighten the ship, and with one aciiord began to throw the rich 
famiture out of the windows, to the great edification of the 
mob below, and did not stop till they bad entirely cleared the 
lioinw of itj whichy from thia exploit, was ever after denomi- 
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nated the triremesy or tlie ship. He says it was one of the 
principal palaces of the city, and retained this name for ever 
after. In Dublin, I have been told, there are more than one 
triremes ; and that this frolic, which they call throwing iiie 
house out of the window, is by no means uncommon. 

At the same time that Agrigentum is abused by the ancient 
authors for its drunkenness, it is as much celebrated for its 
hospitality ; and I believe it will be found, that this virtue 
and this vice have ever had a sort of sneaking kindness for 
each other, and have generally gone hand in hand, both in 
ancient and in modem times. The Swiss, the Scots, and the 
Irish, who are at present the most drunken people in Europe, 
are likewise, in all probability, the most hospitable ; whereas 
in the very sober countries, Spain, Portugal, aad Italy, hospi- 
tality is a virtue very little known, or indeed any other virtue 
except sobriety, which has been produced probably a good 
deal from the tyranny of their governments, and their dreid of 
the inquisition ; for where every person is in fear lest his real 
sentiments should appear, it would be very dangerous to un- 
lock his heart ; but m countries where there are neither civil 
nor ecclesiastical tj'rants to lay an embargo on our thoughts, 
people are under no apprehension lest they should be known. 

However, these are not the only reasons. The moral virtues 
and vices may sometimes depend on natural causes. The 
very elevated situaition of this city, where the air is exceed- 
ingly thin and cold, has perhaps been one reason why its in- 
habitants are fonder of wine than their neighbours in the 
valleys. 

The same maybe said of the three nations I have mentioned, 
the greater part of their countries lying amongst hills and 
mountains, where the climate renders strong liquors more 
necessary, or at least less pernicious, than in low places. It 
is not surprising that this practice, probably begun amongst 
the mountains, where the air is so keen, has by degrees crejjt 
down into the valleys, and has at last become almost epidemi- 
cal in those countries. 

Fazzello, after railing at Agrigentum for its drunkenness, 
adds, that there was no town in the island so celebrated for 
taken care of, and spent the remainder of their lives in ease 
and plenty. I could wish that our countrjnnen would imitate 
the gratitude and humanity of the Sicilians in this article, at 
least the latter part of it. I don't know that our nation can 
eo justly be taxed with cruelty or ingratitude in any other 
article as in their treatment of horses, the animal that of all 
others is the most entitled to our care. How piteous a thing 
it is, on many of your great roads, to see the finest old huntera, 
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The accouBtfl that the old authors give of the magniflceiie^ 
of Agrigentum are ama/iug, though, indeed, there ore none of 
them that pFOclaiin it in stronger term^ than the mouiimenti^ 
that 8tiU remain. Diodorus say a, that the great veaaela for 
holding water were commonly of silver, and the litters and 
Gairiagea for the mott part wero of ivory richly adorned. He 
mentions a pond made at an immense expense, full of fish and 
of water-fowl, that in his time was the great resort of the in- 
habitants on their festivals ; but he says, that even then (in 
the age of Angus taa) it was going to ruin, reqninng too great 
an expense to keep it np. Tbere is not now the smalleet 
vestige of it ; but there in still to be seen a curious spring of 
water that throws up a Hnd of oil on its surface, which is 
made use ot by the poor people in nianj diseases. Tbis is 
tupposed to mark out the place of the celebrated pond, which 
IB recorded by Pliny and Bolinus to have ahoimded with thin 

oil, 

DiodoruBj Bjieakiug of the ricliea of Agrigentum, mentions 
one of ita citizens returning victorious from the Olympic 
games, and entering his city attended by three hundred 
chariots, each drawn by four white horses richly caparisoned ; 
and gives many other instances of their vast profusion and 
luxury. 

Tbose horses, according to that author, were esteemed all 
over Greece for their beauty and swiftness, and their race it 
celebrated by many of the ancient writers* 

ArduuB liule Agtmgu cwteDtAt rajkxlaii. longfl 
MoeaJAp mi^BiSumuii] t^uaniUm geDei^Btar «jqdrt)iD » 

aays Virgil in the third Jioeid : and Fliny acquaints ns, tliat 
those which had been victorious at the games were not only 
honoured with burial rites, but had magnificent monuments 
erected to eternise their memory. This Tim sens confirms : lie 
tells us, that he saw at Agrigeatum several pyramids built as 
sepulchral mouumeuts to celebrated horses ; he adds, that when 
those animals became old and unfit for service, they were always f 
hind the great altar, they can hold a conversation in very low 
wljiaperii* 

For many years this amgularity was little known j and 
several of the confessing chairs being placed near the great 
altar, the wags who were in the secret used to take tlieir 
station at the door of the cathedral, and by this means heard 
diatiuotly GVery word that passed betwixt the confessor and 
bis penitent ; of which, you may belie ve, they did not fail to 
make their own use when occasion offered* The roost secret 
intngues were discovered, and every woman in Agrigeutum*' 
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lat W^ire tmce the glory of the chaie^ coDdemtied, in the 
decline of life» to the tyranny of the mnat cruel oppreasorH, in 
whose handfl they anfFer the most extreme mi«erj\ till they at 
lait Biuk under the task that it assigned tham. I am called 
away to see some move antiques, but shall finish this letter to- 
nightj as the post goes off for Italy to-morrow morning. 

I3ikj (tflernomi. — We have seen a great many old walU and 
vanlfs that little or nothing can be made of. They give thera 
names, and pretend to tell you what they were; hut as they 
bear no reflemblauce to those thiugs now^ it would be no lent 
idJe to trouble you with the nonsense than to believe it. We 
have indeed seen one thing* that has amply repaid ns for the 
tronble we have taken- It ia the representation of a boar- 
bunt, in uk*j TElievOj on white marble ; and is at least equal, if 
not superior, to any {hing of the kind I have met with in Italy. 
It consists of four' different partSj whioh form the history of 
this remarkable chase and its consequencea. 

The first is the preparation for the hunt. I'hei'e are twelve 
InmterSj with each his lance, and a ithort hanger under his left 
arm of a very singular form* The dogs resemble those we 
call lurcliers-* The horses are done ■with great tire and spirit, 
and are perhaps a better proof of the excellence of the raoe^ 
than even the testimony of their authors ; for the artist that 
formed these must certainly hare been accustomed to see very 
fine horees. 

The second piece represents the cliase ; the third the death 
of the king, by a fall from his horse; and the fourth the 
depair of the queen and her attendants on receiving the news. 
She is represented as fall hi g down in a swoon, and supported 
by her women, who are all in tears. 

It is executed in the moat masterly style^ and is indeed one 
of the finest remains of antiquity It is preser^Td iu the y^reat 
church, which is noted through all Sicily for a remarkable 
echo^Bomething in the manner of our whisijermg gallery ut 
St Paurs, thoogh more difficult to he accounted for. If one 
person stands at the west gate, and another places himself on the 
cornice, at the most distant poiut of the church, exactly be- 
lts hospitality. He says that many of the nobles !iad aervantt 
placed at tlie gatea of the city, to invite all strangers to their 
Ijouses. It is in reference to this probably, that Empedocles 
says, that even the gates of the city proclaimed a welcome to 
every stranger. From our experience we are well entitled to 
say J that the people of Agrigentum still retain this antiquated 
virtue, so httlt^ known in polite countries. To-morrow we 
shall have a better opporttmity of jadgiiig whether it is still 
•ccompaaied by ita sister vice. ^-^4. 
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iP changed either her gallant or her confePBOT, Yet sfill it wan 
the same. At laat, howeYerj the caa^ was Iband Qnt: the 
chMTs were removed, and other precaatioas were ttikeji, to 
prevent the discovery of these sacred mysterieBj and a mntaal 

flnedty jmssed among all the ofieiided partiea. 
f^AgTigentniii, like Syracuse, was loug- suhject to the yoke of 

atits. Fa^zello gives some aecoont of their crnelty^ but I 
llkve no intention of repeating It ; one story, however, pleased 
me; it is a xvull -known one, but m it is short you Bhall 
have it. 

PerillOj a goldsmith, by way of paying court to Fh alalia the 
tyrant, made him a present of a brazen bull, of admirable 
workmanship J hollow within^ and eo contrived that the voice 
of a pei*8on shut up in it goimded exactly like the bellowing 
of ft real biilU The artist pointed out to the tyrant what an 
admirable effect this must produce, ivere he only to shut up a 
few crimioals in it and make a flre under tbem. 

Phalatifl, struck with so horrid tm idea, and perhaps to try 
the experiment, told the goldsmith that he himsc^U ^ as the 
only person worthy of animating his bull ; that he must have 
studied the note that niade it roar to the greatest advantage, 
and that it would be unjust to deprive him of any part of the 
honour of his invention. Upon which he ordered the gold- 
«mith to be shut up, and made a great fire around the hnllp 
which immediately began to roar, to the admiration and de- 
light of all Agrigentum. Cieero sayH, thia bull was carried to 
Carthage at the taking of Agri gen turn ^ and was rets tore d 
again by Scipio after the destruction of that city, 

Fazzello adds another story, which is a till more to the 
honour of Phalaris, Two friendiij Melanippus and Canton^ 
had conspired his death. CaritoD, in Iiopes of saving his 
fiiend from the danger of the enterprisk^j determined to execute 
it alone. However, in hi3 attempt to poniard the tyrant, he 
waa seized by the guards, and immediately put to t^e torture 
to make him confess his accomplice: this he bore "viith the 
utmost fortitude, refusing to make the discovery ; till Mela- 
nippue, informed of the situation of his friend, ran to the 
tyrant, assuring him that he alone was the guilty^ person, that 
it was entirely by hiii instigation that Cariton had acted ; and 
begged that he might be put on the rack in the place of his 
friend. Fhalaris, stniek with such heroism* pardoned them 
both. 

NotwithBtanding this generous action, he was in many re« 
spects a barbarous tyrant. Fazzello gives the following 
account of his death, with which I shall conclude this letter, 
for 1 am monstrously tired, and I dare Bay so are you. Zmo, 
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the philosopher, came to Agrigentum, and being admitted into 
the presence of the tyrant, advised him, for his own comfort 
as well as that of his subjects, to resign his power, and to 
lead a private life. Phalans did not relish these philosophical 
sentiments, and, suspecting Zeno to be in a conspiracy with 
some of his subjects, ordered him to be put to the torture in 
the presence of the citizens of Agrigentum. 

Zeno immediately began to reproach them with cowardice 
and pusillanimity in submitting tamely to the yoke of so 
worthless a tyrant, and in a short time raised such a flame, 
that they defeated the guards, and stoned Phalaris to death. 
I dare say you are glad they did it so quickly. Well, I shall 
not write such long letters for the fiiture : for, I assure you, it 
is at least as troublesome to the writer as to the reader. 
Adieu. We shall sail to-morrow or next morning for Trapani, 
from whence you may expect to hear from me. We are now 
going oat to examine more antique walls, but I shall jiot 
trouble you with them. FariBwell. 



glClLTAN EPICtTRES.— JOURNEY tO PALERMO.— 
SPANISH TYRANNY. 

June 16. 

When 1 have nothing else to do, I generally take up the pen* 
We are now on the top of a high mountain, about half way 
betwixt Agrigentum and Palermo. Oar sea expedition by 
Trapani has failed, and we are determined to put no more 
confidence in that element, happy beyond measure to find our- 
selves at a distance from it, though in the most wretched of 
villages. We have travelled all night on mules, and ariived 
here about ten o'clock, overcome with sleep and fatigue. We 
have just had an excellent dish of tea, wnich never fails to 
core me of both, and I am now as fresh as when we set out. 
It has not i ad the same efiect on my companions ; they have 
thrown the mselves down on a vile straw bed in the comer cf 
the hovel, and in spite of a parcel of starved chickens, that 
are fluttering about and picking the straws all round them, 
they are already fast asleep. 

I shall seize that time to recapitulate what hat happened 
Bin ,*e my last, 
a 
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The dajr after I wrote you> we made name little excmrsions 
round AgrigeBtum. The country is deligbtfal, jiroducing corn^ 
wine, and oil, m the greatest abundiiiice ; the fields are at the 
Rume time covered with a variety of the finest froita, orasget, 
lemouB, pomegranateSj almonds, pistachio -nuts j ^c. TheBe 
afforded us almost as agreeable an entertainment as the con- 
fiidei^tion of the roins from whence they spring"* 

We dined with the bishop, according to agreement, and tOi6 
from table convinced that the ancient Agrigentini could not 
possibly understand the true luxury of eating^ better than their 
descendants, to whom they have transmitted a very compe* 
tent portion both of their social virtues and vices. I beg their 
pardon for calling them vices, I w^ish I had a softer name for 
it; it looks like ingratitude for their hospitality, for which we 
owe them so much. 

We were just thirty at table, but, upon ray word, I do not 
think we had less than a hundred dishes of meat. These were 
dressed with the richest and most delicate sauces, and eon^ 
vinced us that the old Roman proverb of ^' Si&uhi^ cofuaSf ei 
Sicukt mmua'*^ [a Sicilian cook^ and a Sicilian table] was not 
more applicable in their time than it is at pretent. Nothing 
wat wanting that could be invented to stimulate and to flatter 
the palate, and to create a false appetite as well as to satisfy 
it. Some of the very dieheB bo much relished by the Boman 
epicures made a part of the feasfcj particularly the mor^we, 
which is so often mentioned by their authors. It is a species 
of eel, found only in this part of the Mediterranean, and sent 
from hence to several courts of Europe, It is not so fat and 
luscious as other eels, so that you can eat a good deal more 
of it; its flesh is as w^hite as snow, and is indeed a very great 
delicacy. But a modem refinement in luxury has, I think, 
Btill produced a greater ; by a particular kind of management 
they make the livers of their fowls grow to a large size, uod 
at the same time acquire a high and rich flavour. It is indeed 
a moat incomparable dish ; but the means of procuring it is so 
cruel, that 1 will not even trust it with you, Perhaps, with- 
out any bad intention, 3^ou might mention it to some of your 
Mends, they to others, till at last it might come int^ the hands 
of those that would be glad to try the experiment, and the 
whole race of poultry might ever have reason to curse me ; let 
]t suffice to say* that it occasions a paiufbl and lingering death 
to the poor bird: that I know is enough to make you wish 
never to taste of it, whatever effect it may have upon others^ 

The Sicilians ate of every thing, and attempted to make us 
do the same. The company was remarkably merry, and did 
by no means belie tlieir ancient character, for most of them 
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were more than half seas over long before we rose from table; 
and I waa somewhat apprehensive of a second edition of the 
triremes scene, as they were bejciuning tii reel exceedingly. — 
By the bye, I do not donbfc but that the phrase of hal/-sea$ 
over may have taken its origin from some such atory. They 
liegged ti9 to make a bowl of punch, a liquor they had oft*?n 
heard of, but had never aeen. The materials were immediately 
fband^ and we succeeded so wellj that they preferred it to all 
■the wines on the table, of which they had a great variety* We 
were obliged to replenish the bowl so often, that I really ex* 
pec ted to see moat of them under the table. They called it 
Pontioj and spoke loudly in its praise^ declaring that Pontio 
(alluding to Pontius Ptlate) was a much better Fellow than 
ever they had taken him for, Howeverj after dinner, one of 
them, a reverend canon, grew excetsively sick, and while he 
was throwing up, he turned to me with a rueful countenancei 
and shaking his head, he groaned out, " vM* nit^nor capiiunOf 
mpeva sempre che Pontio era tm ^rande tradiiore''^—ll always 
knew that Pontius was a great traitor, J Another of them, 
overhearing him, exclaimed, *' Aspeiiatevif aignor vmionko.— 
Nienie alpj*egtiidhio di Signor Pontio, in prego. Recordate, 
che Ptmiio v ha faiio un canonicOf ei Poitiio fm fntto iiim cc- 
vi^lknza uno veseovo, A^on scordatevi mai di vostri nmici*^^ — 
[Not so fast, my good canon. Nothing to the prejudice of 
Signor Pontius, if you please. Remember, Pontius made you 
a eanon^ and Pontius also made his excellency a bishop. Never 
forget your friends.] 

Now, what do you think of these reverend fathert of the 
cfhurch ?— their merit, yon will easily perceive, does not con- 
«ist in fasting and prayer. Their creed, they say, they have a 
good deal modernised, and it is much &implt?r than that of 
AthanasiuB. One of them told me, that if we would but stay 
with them for some little time, we should soon be convinced 
that they were the happiest fellows on earth. ** We have ex-- 
ptoded/' said he, '^ from our system every thing that is dismal 
or melancholy, and are i>ersuaded that, of all the roads in the 
universe, the road to heaven must be the pleasanteat and leas 
gloomy ; if it be not so/' added hei " God hiive mercy upon 
ns, for I am afraid we shall nexer get there." I told him I 
could not flatter him — *^ that if laughing %vas really a siuj as 
some people taught, they were certainly the greatest of a! I 
sinners." "Well/' said he, "tve shall at least endeavour to 
be happy here, and that, 1 am peraunded, is the best of all pre- 
parations for happiness hereafter* Abstinence from all innocent 
and lawful pleasures we reckon one of the greatest sins^ and 
guard against it with the utmost care j and 1 am pretty sure 
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it ii A itn tliftt none of iia bere will evir be dtoni^d for." Hi 

concluded by repeating two lines, whicli lie told me wfti tbeir 
fkvourile jnEptiiiip the meaning of whicli was fxactlj the imu^ 
il ehOie of Mr. l\»|>e— * 

t'Dj- Godti {aid vfaeQ mm i^c^eiT^; 

Tbii ii not the fint time 1 ha?e met with thig libertine 
ipirit arooiigBt the Roman Catholic clergy. There fa io mnch 
nonsenie and mDmrneiy in their worahijj, that tbey are afl-aid 
leit stmijgeri should believe they are teriouSj and iierhapa too 
often fly in the oppofrite extreme. 

We wiere, however^ mnch ple^lsed with the bishop ; be h 
greatly and deaervedly jiespected, yet hi* preieoce did tmwiue 
dimini&h, but rather increased the jollity of the company, Hd 
entered into eVerj' joke, joined in the reptirtee, at which he ill 
a great profitient, and entirely laid aside bis episcopal digrnxty, 
which J however j he knows very well to assiinie when it is ne- 
ceesary. He placed u& next to himself^ and behaved, indeed, 
ill every respect with the f reateat eDSse and politeness. He 
beloDft to one of the firat fainiln?H of the inland , and h brother 

to the l*riuce of . I had hii whole pedigreo pat, but now 

I have lost it j no matter, he is an honest, pleaeaut little feU 
low^ and that is of much more consequence. He ia not yet 
forty ; and eo high a promotion, at so ear!y a period of life, is 
reckoned very extraordinary, this being the richest bishopric 
m the kingdom. He is a good acholar, and very deeply read, 
both in ancient and modern learning, and liia genius is iu no 
degree inferior to bis erudition* The Himilarity of character 
and circumstaucea stniuk me so strongly, that 1 could scarce 
help thinking T had got beside our worthy and reipecfcable 
friend^ tire Bishop of D^— y, whicht I assnre von, stitl added 
greatly to the pleasure I had in his company. 1 told the bishop 
of this, adding, that he was brother to Lord B— 1 ; he 
■eemed much pleased, and said, he had often heard of the 

family J both when Lord B -1 wag ambassador in 8paiti« and 

his other brother commander in the Blediterranean, 

We found in this company a number of ft-eemasona, who 
Were delighted beyond measure when they discovered that we 
were their brethren. They pressed us to spend a few more 
days amongst them, and oflei-ed us? letiem to Palermo, and 
tvery other to\^ti we should think of visiting ; but the heats 
are increasing ao violently, that we were afraid of prolonging 
OUT expedition^ lest we should be caught by the siroeco winds^ 
Supposed to blow from the burning deserts of Africa, and some- 
tinies attended with dflnge^rona conseiinaiees to thoie l^tkt 
triLVBl over ^cily- 
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But I find I Imva omitted neverftl cireuiiiBtance« of our d^^- 
ner. | should have tnld you^ thut it yvm m {lunual feaetgivea 
by the nihility of Agrigentuin to the bishop. It ^fta served 
m ftn iinmtuiae grauaryi half full of wlieat, on the «f!ii-tbore, 
chofieti Oil purpose to avoid the heat. The whole wna on plitt«; 
md what appeared ^{iigulEir to ua, but I believe is a much bet- 
ter motliod than our^^ great pftrt of the fruit was served up 
with the second coarse, the tirat diah of which that weut round 
ws« atravt^berrien. The gkiliaoa were a good deal Burpriaed 
to iea UB eat them witb cream and sugar, yet upon trial they 
did Qot at all dUlikti thi3 oonipoiittoiip 

The dea^'rt Gouaisted of a great variety of fruiU, and a 4till 
greater of ices; tbe&B were so diagyieed m the uhajie of 
peac)i@&j fig?} urangeSi nntsj &c^j that a person iinaooiistoined 
to ittiB might very oasily have been taken iu, a« an houeat aea- 
offtcer was lately at the houye of a certain uiiuiiter of jour 
acquaintancej not less diatinguiahed fur the elegance of his 
table than the exact formality and sahordiuntioii to be ob- 
served at it. After the second course wa& removed, and the 
im&, in the ahape of vanotia frtiit^i uni^ i w eat meat ij advattced 
by way of reargaardj one of the aervanta carried the ^gure of 
a fine ioi^ge peach to the captaiu, who, unacLpiDinted with de- 
ceit of any feiud^ uever dtmbted that it wua a real odc, aud 
cutting it through the middie, in a moment bad ouo large half 
of it ill his mouth. At first he only looked grave, and blew 
Up hi« cheeka to give it more room ; hut the i-iojeuce of the 
cold aoon getting the better of hie patience, he began to tum- 
ble it about IVom Bide to aide in hie mouth, tus eyea mabing^ 
out of water^ till at SaBt, able to hold no longer, be apit it out 
upon Ilia plate, exclaioaing with a horrid oath, * Ab I livCj a 
painted snowball !" and wiping avi^ay hia tears with hit nap- 
kin, he turned in a ragw to the Italian servant that had helfjed 
him, with a " Confound you, you niacaroni rascal, what did 
you mean hy that?" The fellow, who did not understand a 
word J could not forbear Bmiling, which Btill further convinced 
the capt^iin that it was a triek ; and he was juit going to 
throw the rest of the Hnowrhall in his facej but waa prevented 
by one of the company ; wfien recovering from hi* paasion, 
and thinking the ohjt?ct unworthy of it, bo only added in a 
aolt^r tone, '* Very well, neighbour, 1 only wish I had yen on 
board ship for half an hour, you ahould have a dozen before 
you could any Jack RobinBou, for all your painted cheeke." 

1 aftk pardon for this digressjion, but as it is a good laughable 
«tory, 1 know you will excuse it. About iix o'clock, W0 took 
a cordial leave of our jolly frienda at Agrigentonj, and em- 
barked on board our sparonaro a-t the new i>ort. 1 shouhi 
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bave told you, that tHs harbour bae lately been made at n veiy 
great expense, this city having always been one of the princi- 
pal ports of the island for the ex|)ortation of grain. The 
bishop and hii company went into a large barge, and aaiJed 
rotjud the harbour ; we saluted them as tbey went out> they 
retnmed the compliment, and we took a second leave- The 
evening was fine, and we coasted along for a good many miles j 
we passed several points and little promontoriei, that were 
exceedingly beautiful and picturesque ; many of them were 
covered with noble large aloes in full blow. In one place, I 
cormted upwards of two hundred of those fine majeatic plants 
all in flower — ^a sight which I imagined was hardly to be met 
^'ith in the world. After a an set— alas I fain would I conceal 
^a happened after sunset — hut life» you know^ ia chequered 
Ath good and evil, and it would have been great presumption 
to receive so much of the one, without exiiecting a little dauli 
of tho other too. Beaidee, a sea exiiedition is nothing wifchoat 
a afeorni. Our journal woald never have been readable had it 
not been for this* Well, I assure you, we had it. It was not 
indeed so violent as the great one off Louiaburg, or r^rhap« 
even that described by VirgiU the reading of which ia aaid to 
have made people sea-sick, but it was rather too much for our 
little bark. I was going to tell yon, that after sunset the aky 
began to overcast, and in a short time the whole a tmo sphere 
appeared fiery and threatening. We attempted to get into 
some creek, but cuuld tind none. The wind grew loud, and 
we found it was in vain to proceed ; but as the night was 
dark and hazy, we were dubioua about the possibiliiy of 
reaching the port of Agri gen tarn. However, this was alJ wb 
bad for it, aa there were none other within many miles. Ac- 
cordingly, we ticked about, and plying both oars and sail, 
with great care not to come amongst the rocks and breakers, 
in about two hours we spied the lighthouse, hy which we di- 
rected our course, and got eafely into port betwixt one and 
two in the morning : ^^-e lay down on our mattresg, and slept 
sound till ten, when finding the falsity of our hypothesis, that 
there could be no bad weather in the Mediterranean at this 
season , we unanimously agreed to have nothing more to do 
with sparonaros, and sent immediately to engage mules to 
carry us over the roountaine to Palermo, The stonn continued 
with violence the whole diiy, and made us often thank Heaven 
we had got safely back. It was not till five in the afternoon 
that we Ivad mulea, guides, and guards provided u«, when we 
set off prettj' much in the same order, and with the same equi-* 
page, as we had done about three weeks ago from Messina* 
Our guards attempted to fill us with the raoit dreadlul appre* 
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lietteioni of this road, ahowiDg us every mile where such a one 
WB» robbed } sach auotber i^as murd^edj and entertained us 
^ith aach melancholy dittiei the greater part of the way- 
Indeed, if one-half of their stories be true, it ia certainly the 
most dangerous road in the world ; b^it 1 looked upon most of 
them aa flctiona, invented only to increase their own con se- 
quence j and to procure a little more money. There is indeed 
Bome fonndation for these stories, as there are nunibera of grib- 
bets erected on the road in terro^^em ; and every little baron 
has the power of life and death in hiB own domain. Our 
bishop's brother, whose name I have forgot, seized lately four- 
and- twenty of those dea iterate banditti, after a stout resiat- 
ance, where several were killed on both sides ; and notwith- 
standing that some of them were under the protection of the 
nobiJity, and in their service^ they were ail hanged. However^ 
this has by no means rooted them out. Oar guards, in the 
sufipicious places, went with their pieees cocked, and kept a 
close look-out to either side of them ; but we saw nothing to 
alarm us, except the most dreadful roads in the world, in. 
many places worse than any thing 1 ever met with amongst 
the Alps. 

After travelling about twenty mi lea * we arrived by two in 
the momiDg at the most wretched— I don^t know what to call 
it— there was not any thing to be had hut a little straw for the 
mules. However, after a good deal of difficulty, we at last 
got fire enough to boii our tea-kettle, and ha^-ing brought 
bread from Agrigentum^ we made an excellent meal. Our tea- 
table was a round stone in the field, and as the moon shone 
bright, we bad no occasion for any other lummary. You may 
b^lieveour stay here was as short as posaible ; the house waa 
too dreadfully nasty to enter it, and the stable was fall of poor 
wretches sleeping on the bare ground. In short, 1 never 
H-aw in any country so miserable an inn, for so it is styled.-^ 
We mounted our cavalry with all expedition, and in a very 
abort time got into the woods, where we were serenaded by 
the nightingale as we went along, who made us a lull apology 
and atonement for the bad cheer we had met with. In n nhort 
time it was day> and then we had entertainment enough from, 
the varied scenes of the most beautiful, wild, and romantic 
country in the world. The fertility of many of the plains is 
truly astonishing, without enclosures, without manure, and 
almost without culture. It is with reason that thia island wa« 
etyled, " Rnmani hnperii horreu}ji''—{t]iQ granary of the Ro- 
man empire). Were it cultivated, it would still be the great 
granary of Europe. PUny says it yielded a hundred after one ; 
ind PiodoruSj who was a native of the island^ and wrote on 
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the Bpot, asBTired na tliat it produced wheat and otiier grain 
epODtaneouily; and Homer advances the game fact in the 
Odyssey :^ 

Tbe HOil untiled, a jo&i^f harre^t yleldi. 
With TvbG»tiiDd ijwlfly wave tho golden fl^Ui; 

And Jfivt dcieeiidi in each prolific shower- ' 

Mfitiy of the moimtainB leenied to be formed fey iubterraiieouH 
fire ] several of them retain tbeir comical figure ai\d their cra- 
ters, but not BO exact aa thoae oa Mount ^Etna, as they ape 
Iirobahly mudi older- I likewise observed many biecei of 
ftva on the road, and in the be da of the torrentSj and a gcpi 
4eal af the atoae called Uifa^ which ia certainly the production 
of a vokano ; so that I have no doubt that a great part of 
tlaia island, as well ui the neighbouring ones of Lipari, Sfo.^haB 
been originally farmed by subterraneous fire i we likewise 
passed aome quarries of a Mnd of talc, and also of a coarse 
alabast*^r ; of this they make a sort of etucco or plaster, re- 
aemhling that of Taris; but* what I much regretted, we 
missed seeing the fanwua salt of Agrigentnm, found in the 
earth ahout four or five milea from that city. It has tills re- 
markable property, different from all other salt, that in the 
fire it presently melts ; but in the water it cracks and epUti, 
b^t never diseolves. It is celebrated by Pliny, Aristotle, and 
others of the ancient; as well as modern natural lata. FaiteUa, 
whom I have brought along with me to read by the road, iays 
tic has often experienced this : he addsj from the authority of 
tlieae ancient authors, that they formerly had mines of this 
salt, 80 pure and soHdj that the statuaries and aoulpton pre-* 
ferred it to marble, and made variDua works of it. 

The poor people of tlie village have fouiid us out, and with 
looks full of miserj'' have surrounded our door. Accursed ty- 
ranny, what despicable ohjecta we become in thy hands I Is 
it not inconceivable how any government should be able to 
render poor and wretched a country which produces almost 
spontaneously every thing that even luxury can desire ? Rat 
alaa I poverty and wretchedness have ever attended the ^pa.- 
niah yoke^ both on this and on tbe other side of the globe* 
They make it their boast that the sun never sets on their do- 
minions, but forget that since they became such, they have 
left liim nothing to see in bis course hut deaerted Gelds, baiTen 
wilderaesses, oppressed peasants, and lazy, lymg, lecherous 
nionks* Such are the fruita of tbeir boasted conquests* They 
ought rather to he aalmraed that e\Tr the sun abould ace them 
at all. The sight of these poor people baa tilled me with in- 
dignation. This village is surrounded by the finest countj^^ in 





the world j yot there was Dpither bread nor wme to be fpund 
'in itj and the poor inbabitanta appear mora th$n hp-lf starve*^. 

^MDIleQt €crc«' Tlclap^t giftn frith want oppTog^d, 
And Wdst tlfiB flowing vineyard^ die of thinC- 

I sbaU now thmk of concluding, a^ 1 do not recpjlect fhi^t I 
have much more to s^y to you \ besides, I ^nd myself exceed- 
ingly sleepy. I sincerely wiab it may not be the same ciiBe 
Vitfi you before yon bjive rea^ thus fur. We have ordered 
our n^ttjes tq be res^dy by five o^eloekj Jtnd ihall agiiin iftLx^l 
all nights — the heats are too great to i^llow of it by day. Adieu* 
Tliese two ftllo\ya are etiU sound asleep. In 15^ few minutes, 
I iiball be so too^ fo^ th& pen i^ »lmott dro[^piQ|; put of my 
• band* Farewell, 
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Palermo, June 19. 

We are now arrived Qt the greiat capital of Sicily, whicb, in 
o^r opinion J in beauty and elegance is greatly superior to 
Naj>lej?. It is not, iudeed, eo large j but the reguUrit}^, the 
'umt'orrait5''j and neatness of ita streets and buildings, render it 
much more pleasing ; it is full of people, who huve mostly an 
air of aMuence and gaiety. And, indeed, we seem to have got 
into a pew world. But stoji^iiot so fast I had forgot 
that you have still fifty miles to travel on a cursed stubborn 
mnlej over rr>ck» and precipices ; for I can see no r€?ason why 
we sbould brini^ you at Once into all tbe sweets of Palermo, 
without bearing at least some little part in the fatigues of the 
joimiey. Come, we Blmll ouikc tbeui as short as possible. 

We left you J I tliiok, in a little village nn the top of a hig^li 
mountain/ We should indeed use you very ill were we to 
leave you there any longer, for I own it is the very worst 
country t]nBrters thnt ever lell to my lot. However, we got 
a good comfortable sleep in it, the only tbiog it afforded us ; 
and the fleaSj the bugi, nod chickens, did all that lay in their 
power to deprive u« even of that, but we delied ihero. Our 
two leaden came to awake us before five, opostropbising 
their entrance with a detail of the horrid robberies and mur- 
ders that bad been committed in llie neighbourhood j all of 
them^ you may be sure, on the very road that we are to go. 
e 5 
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Our whole squadron was drawn out, and we were ranged 
in order of battle by iive o'clock, when we began out mareli 
attended by the whole village, man woman, and child- We 
soon got down amongst the woods, and endeavoured to for- 
get the objecta of misery we had left behind us. The beauty 
and richneiB of the country" increaaed in proportion as we ad- 
vanced. The mo\intama, although of a great height (that we 
have left is near four thousand feet, the mercury ttanding at 
2fi inches 2 lines), are covered to the very summit with the 
richest pasture. The grass in the valleys is already burnt up, 
so that the flocks are all upon the mountains* The gradual 
separation of heat and cold is very visible m taking a view of 
them. The valleys are brown and acorched, and so are the 
mountains to a considerable height ; they then begin io take a 
shade of green, which grows deeper and deeper, and covers 
the whole tipper region : however, on the summit, the grass 
and com are by no means so luxuriant as about the middle* 
"We were amazed at the richness of the crops j far superior t^ 
any thing I had ever seen eitherin England or Flanders, where 
the happy soil is assisted by all the arts of cultivation, whilst 
here the wretched husbandman can hardly afford to give it a 
furrow, and gathers in with a heavy heart the most luxuriant 
harvest. To what purpose is it given him ? Only to lie a 
dead weight upon his hand, eometimes till it is entirely lost — 
exportation being prohibited to all such as cannot pay exor- 
bitantly for it to tho sovereign. What a contrast is there be- 
twixt this and the little uncouth country of Switzerland I To 
be sure, the dreadful consequences of oppression can never be 
eet in a more striking opposition to the blesflings and charma 
of liberty* Switzerland^ the very excrescence of Europe, which 
nature seems to have thrown out all her cold and stagnating' 
hninours^full of Jakes, marshes and woods, and surrounded 
by immense rocks and everlasting mountains of ice, the bar- 
ren but sacred ramjmrts of liberty— Switzerland, enjoying^, 
every blessing, where every blessing seems to have been de- 
nied, whilst Sicily, cov^ered by the most luxuriant productions 
of nature, where Heaven seems to have showered down its 
richest blessings with the utmoBt prodigality^, groans under the 
most abject poverty, and, with a pale and wan visage, starves in 
the midst of plenty . 1 1 id Liberty alone that works this standing 
miracle. Under her plastic hands the mountains sink, the 
lakes are drained ; and these rocks, these marshes, these wooda, 
become so many sources of wealth and of pleamire* But what 
hae temperance to do with wealth? 
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Bero rdgni Content 
And Kature'i chiid^ SLiflf LtcLty { Itmg tlooe 
Exiled ftom paluh'd lealmi. 

'Tid LodUBtry irtfrpllei 
The Utile Tomperanca wuiu ; and roa/ He^Uh 
BitB BD^ltiag &t ihe btwrd. 

Tou "wOl begin to think I am iu dajiger of tummg poetical in 
tlieue claBBic fields : I am sure 1 neither suujMeted any of the 
jnountaina we have jMiased to be PamaBHua, nor did I believe 
any one of the Nine fooUsli enottgh to ioliabit them, except 
Melpomene jierhapSj as she is so fond of tragical faces, How- 
ever, I shall now get you out of them aa aoou a a possible, and 

' bring you once more into the gay world. I assure you I have 
often wished that you could have lent me your muse on this 
expedition L my lettera would then have been more worth the 
reading ; bm: you mu&t take the will for the deed. 

After travelling till about midnight, we arrived at another 
miserable village, where we alept for aome honrs on straw, and 
continued our journey again by daybreak. We had the plea- 
sure of aeeing the rising sun from the top of a pretty high 
mountain, and were delighted with the prospect of StrombnlOj 
and the other Lipari ialond^i at a great distance from oa. On 
our descent from this mountain, we found ouraehes on the 
banks of the aea, and took that road, preferable to an inland 
one, although several miles nearer* AVe soon alighted from 

. our mules, and plunged into the water, which has ever made 
one of our greatest pleasures in thiis expedition : nobody that 
has not tried it can conceive the delight of this, after the fa- ' 
tigue of such a journey, and passing three days without im- ^ 

- dressing. Your friend FullarfcoQj though only seventeenj but | 

whose mind and body noweipmlly diapise every fa tiguejbund 

himself strong as a lion, and tit to begin another sui:h march* ' 

We boiled our tea-kettle under a fig tree, and ate a breakfast 

that might have served a company of strolling playera. 

The approach to Palermo is fine. The alleys are planted 
with fruit trees, and large American aloes iu full blow. Near 
the city we [mised a place of execution, where the nuartersof^ 
a number of robbers were bung up upon hoolvs, like so many 
bamfl: some of them appeared newly execuled, and made a 
very unsightly figure. On our arrival, we learned that a 
priest and three others had been taken a few days ago, after an 
obstinate defence, in wliich several were killed on both aides i 
the priest, rather than submit to his con^^uerars, plunged h\9 ^ 
hanger into bii breast, and died on Ihe spot ; the rest stibiiiit- 
tedj and Avere executed. 

As there is but one inn in Palermo, we were obliged to 
agree to thek own terms (five ducats a-day). We ore but m- 
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differRTstly lodged ; however^ it is the only inn we have yet 
seen in Sicily, and, indeed, may be said to be the ODly one in 
the island- It ii kept by a uoJsy, trouble^iiie Frenchwoman^ 
wha^ I find J will pkgue ub ; there m no keeping iier outof omr 
rooms, and ihe never comei in without teUinir ub of such a 
prinee und sucb a dakOj that were eo snperlativ^ely happy nt 
being" lodged in her houae ; we can easily leam that they were 
ail desperately m love with her; and indeed j she Beems to 
take it very ranch amiss that we are not inclined to be of the 
fiame sentimeDts, I have already be^n obli|fed to tell her that 
we are very retired sort of people^ fmd do wot like company ; 
I tiad she doe» not esteem «a the better for it ; and this morn- 
mg (as I passed through the kitchen without epeaking to 
hor) 1 overheard her exclaim, " Ah^ mon IHeu ! comme €e.s 
Am/iou mat smirage.'f," — [Good Heaven! what ^vages these 
Englishmen are]* I believe we must take more nuHce of 
her, otherwise we «ha!l certainly have our rent raised ; but 
she is as Ikt at a pif and as ogly h^ the devil^ and lays en a 
quantity of i>aint on each of her swelled cheeks, that looks like 
a great plaster of red morocco. Her picture it hanging in the 
room where 1 am now writing, as well as that of her hna- 
band, who by the bye, is a ninny } they are no leis Tile curi- 
oiitiefi than the orig^inals* He is drawn -with the enuff^box 
open in one hand, and a dish of coffee in the other : and at the 
same time does the amiable to the lady. I took notice of 
this triple occupation, wtdcb seemed to imply something par- 
ticular. Bhe told me that thje thought was bers: that her 
husband was exii^eedingly foud of snufT and of coffee, and 
wanted by this to f^bow that he was atill more occtipied with 
her than Vith either of them. I could not help applauding 
the ingenuity of the conceit. Madame h painted with an im- 
meuse bouquet on her breuiit, and an orange m her right hand, 
emblematical of her sweetneaa and purity ; and has the pretti- 
erit liti^le smirk on her face you can imaifine. Bhe told me that 
she insisted on the painter drawing her " nvec h smiris mr h 
o/,sj*i;e*'— [with a smile upon the countenance] \ but as he had 
not e$prif [geniusl enough to muke her smile naturally, she 
was obliged to force one, ^ui n^eioitp<Ts touha-fdit sijolie oite 
in ntiiurdy ntais ^tn voudroit ioujfmrs wiem' tftw He prttmtre 
^om/^re— I whit;h wanj not qaite so tine as the natural ; bat 
was nevfirtheless bettor tha\i appearing gloomy], I agreM 
with her perft?ctU', and assured her it became her v^xy much ; 
^^ pfiTctffptt' h'fy iiiufics ffrn*fsrx smit toupmrs d€ honi}r hnmrur*'^ — 
[becauHefut l?idi!?B areahvays£?-ood-b V ■ ■ ■"'^ ^ r.,,.. i i -_ 
ever, that nhe wouid willingly have • 
of the compliment^ which mow thaji \ .1 m^.v- ...,,...4 
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by ttie former " II est umiV"* fluid she, a good deal jnqp ed, "/* 
wffl pf?tt ^p Vembonpuiid^ mais pas Umt gra^se pourtant*—\lt ] 
is true that I am a little etontj bat Dot fat by any tneaDSp 
I pretended to excuBe myBelf from not underetntiding all the 
finesse of the LaDguag^ ; and at9ur@d har tbat 4? temdonpoint 
was the very phrafie I meant to make utie of, She accepted 
tbe apology, and we lire agoin reconciled ; for, to give the 
devil his doe, they are good-htLmoiired. She made me a 
courtesy^ and n^peatedj "Qui, mQnsmtr,pour parler CQmme 
ii /nui^ it faut (tirs d£ temhonpoini. On ne dit pas ^rasse*^ — ^ 1 
r VeB^ eir, to fpeafc properly, you ought to say ^iotti. No* 
body usea the word fat]. I assured her, bo\ving to the 
ground, that the word should for ever be erased from my 
vocabulary* She left me with a graciouH iraile, and & j 
conrtep^r much lower than the firstj addiug, ** Je ^cav&is bieu ] 
gue nwusitmr ehit um homme mmme il fatd''*—\l know thftt 
monajenr waa quite a gentleman after all] ; at the same time 
tnpping off on her tiptoes, as light as a feather, to show me I 
how much I had been mistaken. This woman made me re- | 
collect (what I ha^ e always observed) how little the manuera 
of the French are to be cliaiiged by their connexion with other 
pationB J allowing none to be in any degree worthy of j cita- 
tion but their own- Alth«>ugh she has now bem here these 
twenty years^ she ia still as perfectly French as if she had ] 
never been without the gates of Paris ; and looks upon every 
woman in Palermo with the utmost contempt, becausse they 1 
bave uever »een that capital, nor beard the aubiime music of 1 
its opera. She is likewise (allowing for the ditferencje of] 
rank) and adtnirable epitome of all Frenchwomen, whose uni- I 
venal passion has ever been the desire of admiration and of] 
appearing young, and ever ^vould be^ I believe, were they to f 
live to the age of a thousand. Any person that w ill tate a 
look of the withered death's heads in their pub He places, co* 1 
vered over with a thick mo^k of painfj will be convinced of] 
this. Now, pur old kdiea, when they get to the wrong side 
of sixty, generally take a jump up to the borders of fourscore 
and appear no less vain of tlieir years than ever they w ere of | 
their youth, 1 knew some of them, that I am sure are not f 
less happy nor leas contented, nor (I migbt almost add) leaa 
admired with their wrinkles than ever they w£»re %vith their 
dimples. 1 do not know whether a cheerful old woman, who J 
is willing to appear Bo^ is more respectable or more estimable; 
or a w|thert>d witch, w ho fills up eiery wrinkle with varnish, ' 
and at fourscore afti»mpta to give herself t!ie bloom of four- ^ 
and-tweutv, is ridiculous and contemptible: but ai* dinner ia , 
on the tabfe, I shall leave it to yon to detprmiue. Adieu- 
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THE MAEINO.'-CONVEESAZIONES* 



Pnknm^ June 23, 

I SHALL liave ft gi*eat deal to write you about this city i we 
am every day more delighted with it^ and flhsdl leave it witb 
mucU regret. We have iiqw delivered our lettersj in conse- 
quence of which we are loaded with civilities, and have got 
into a very agreeable &et of acquaintance. But I ahall first 
attempt to give you Home little idea of the town, and then 
speak of its inhabitanti* It is by much the inost regular that 
I have seeUf and is built upon that plan which I tbink all 
lar^e cities ought to follow. The two great atreets intersect 
each other iti the centre of the cify-^, where they form a hand- 
some RCfaarej called the Ottarigolo, adorned with elegant uni- 
form bmldnga. From the eeutre^of tbis square you iee the whole 
of thetie noble streets and the four great gates of the city 
which terminate them, the symmetry and beauty of which 
produce a Adp effect. The whole of the?e are to be mag^ifi- 
cetiily illuminated some time next month, and rauat certainly 
be the finest sight in the world. The four gatca are each at 
tlie dtfttance of about hulf a mile, (the diameter of the cit^ 
being no more than a mile) J thete are elegant pieces of archi- 
tecture richl;^^ adorned, purticalarly tiie Porta Nova and Porta 
Felice, terminating the great street called the CoraOj that runs 
south-west and north-east. The les«er streets in general run 
parallel to these great ones, so that from every part of the 
city, in a few minutes walking^ you are sure to arrive at one 
of the principal streets. The Porta Felice (by much the hand- 
somest of these gates) opens to the Marino, a delightfal walk^ 
which one constitutes or the great pleasures of the nobility of 
Palermo. It is bounded on one side by fche \vall of the city, and 
on the other by the seaj from whence, e^'en at this scorching' 
eeason, there is always au agreeable breeze. In the centre of 
the Marino they have latelj'' erected an elegant kind of temple, 
which, daring the summer months, is made use of as an or- 
chestra for music ; and as in this seaciou they are obliged to 
turn night into day, the concert does not begin till the clock 
strikes midnight^ which is the signal for the symphony to 
strike up ; at that time the walk is crowded with Ciirriages 
and people on foot ; and the better to favour pleasure and la-^ 
trigue, there is an order that no person, of whatever quality. 
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Bhall preeiume to carry a light with him. The flambeaus are 
exting'uiihed at the Porta Felice, 'where the lervants wait for 
the return of the carriages ; and the conipaey geDerally coa- 
tinue an hoar or two t-og-ether in utter darkness, except when 
the intrudiog moon^ with her horns and her chastity^ comes to 
disturh them. The concert finishes about two in the inorDing, 
when, for the rooat part, every huaband goe« home to his owe 
wife. This is an admirable institution, and never produces 
any acandai ; no husband is such a brute at to deny his wife 
the Marino \ and the ladies are no cautious and ciki^mspect 
on their side, that the better to prevent giving offence, they 
very often put on maake. 

Their other amusements consist chiefly in their coni^r- 
^azion^Sf of which they have a variety every night* There is 
one general ODe, supported by the subscription of the nobility, 
which is open every evening at sunset, and continues till mid- 
night, when the Marino begins. It better deaervei the nam© 
of a conversation than any I have seen in Italy ; for here the 
people really come to converse, whereas in Italy they only go 
to play at cards and eat ices. I have observed that seldom 
or never one-half of the company is engaged in play, nor do 
they either play long or deep. There are a number of apart- 
ments belonging to this ^fonversation iUuminated with wax- 
lights, and kept exceedingly cool and agreeable ; and it is in* 
deed altogether one of the most eej^sible and comfortable in- 
stitutions I have seen. Besides this, there are generally a 
number of particular conversations m^^ry night ; and what 
will a good deal surprise you, these are always held in the 
apartments of the lying-in la dies j for in this happy climate 
child-bearing is divested of all its terrors, and is only con- 
aid ered as a party of pleasure. This circumstance we were 
ignorant of till the other morning. The Duke of Verdura^ 
who does us the honours of the place with great attention and 
politeness, came to tell us we had a %'isit to make that wm 
indispensable. ** The Princess Pateroo ,** said he» " was brought 
' to bed last night, and it is absolutely incumbent on you to 
pay your respects to her this evening.'* At first I thought he 
was in joke, but he assured me he was serious, and that it 
would be looked upon as great unpoUteness to neglect it. 
Accordingly we went about sunset, and found the princess 
Bitting up in her bed, in an elegant undresa, with a number of 
her friends around her. She talked as usual, and seemed to 
he perfectly welL This conversation is repeated every night 
during her convalescence, which generally lusts for about 
eleven or twelve days* This custom is universal ; and as the 
ladies her^ are pratty ^qnently confined, there are for the 
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most part ftreo or fo^r Qf the^e ^aiemWlefl ifoinif Q|i i^ th© 
cjtjr at tiu? same tirae. 

The Sicipan ladies marry at tliirteen or fourteen, and are 
sonjetimeft praadmotlierB before they are thirty* The Count 
Stc'tda preetmted lis a fe>*' doya ^go to bm cousiiij tbe Pripcesa 
partapaj wlio be told ub bad a grpat mimber of chUdreiij the 
eldeat of >vboni ^vi\^ a very iiiie girl of flfteem We talked to 
the priDceea for half an ho^r, not in the least dpubtm^ all the 
time that she >*'a3 the daughter, till ^t la&t the young lady 
eaitie in, »nd even ltbi*n it wag uot e*?fy to gay %vhich ajDp eared 
th^ huudsome^t or the youngest. TIijs lady hue had twelve 
cbldren, and is still id her bloom ; ahe aasyred me that ahe 
©ever eigoyedpore perfect health than when ehe \yas in child- 
bed ; that during the time of her pregtiaitcy she was often in- 
diBposed* but that immediately on deliveQ^ ehe was CTired of 
all her i^omplaintsj and w ag capable of enjoying the couipany 
of her friends even more than at any other tirae* 1 expressed 
my BurpriPe pt this very singular bappineae of their climate or 
con^tttutians ; but |he appeared still more ^i\rpri»ed when 1 
told her that we lost many af oar iineat women in childbed, 
and that even tli^ njost fortunate and eaiy deliveries were at- 
tended with violent pain and anguisli- )%e lameut'cd the fate 
of our Mm, and thanked Hcg^ven that she was bona a Bidliaii, 

What thia atngijlarity m owitjg to, let the learned deter- 
mine ; but it b surely one of the capital bleasingi of these cli- 
mateSj wliere the qurae tliat waa kid upon Mother Eve seems 
to be entirely tnken o/f* I don't Itnow hjow ladiei here have 
deserved f hia exempfionj as they have at least ag much both 
of Eve an4 the serpent aa ours have, and still retain their ap- 
petite aa strong as ever for forbidden fruit. It seems hard, 
that ill our ow^n country, and ni fcj^itzerland, where the w^o- 
m*?n in general a^e the chastest in Europe, that this curse 
ehould fall the heaviest : it i^ probably owipg to the climate. 
In caid, but more particularly in nmuntiiinout* couatneSj births 
are difficult and daugerouai in warm and Iom' placea they are 
more easy ; tlie air of flie first hardeuB and contracts the li- 
breii thai of the second softens and relaxes them, in aome 
placea in Swutzerland, and amongst the Alpajthey lose almost 
one-half of their women ip cliildbed ; and those that can afford 
it often go down to the low countries some werka before they 
lie in, and fiijd their d*'tiverie8 much easier. One may easily 
conceii'e what a change it nauat make upon the whole frame, 
to add the preasure of a column of air of two or three thou- 
sand feet more than it is accustomed to ; and if muacular mo- 



tion i» performed hy the pressure of the atmo&pbere, aa some 
have alfegred, |u>w muj^h m\lpt this «3d to the action of every 
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mnscle ! However, if this hypothesis were true, our strength 
should have been diminished one-third on the top of iEtna — 
which did not appear to be the case — as we had passed 
through one-third of the quantity of air of the whole atmos- 
phere. I have often thought that phyfuoiai^ \}%y too little at- 
tention to these considerations, and that in skilful hands they 
might be turned to great account in the cure of many diseases : 
they only send their patients to such a degree of latitude, but 
never think of the degree of altitude in the atoosphere. Thuf , 
p^ple with the same complaints are sent to Aix t^i to Mav- 
geiU«s, although the air in these two places must be fist^- 
ti^lly different. Marseilles is (m the level of the Bea> imd Aix 
(as I myself measured it) is near six hundre4 feet ^bove it. 
NoW) I am persuaded that in such a country ^s Swit^erl^^^ 
or on such a mountain as iBtna, where it is easy at all times 
to take off a pressure from the human body of many thousanid 
pounds weighty t^at an ingenious physician mi^bt make great 
discoveries ; nor indeed would these discovenes be coimned 
to tlie cl^anginflr of the quantity of air tb^t presses q^ tbe 
bodVi but ^omd likewise be extended to the changing 
of tte qufdity of the air we brei^the, which a^ the side qi 
j^tna, pr any very high mountain, is more varied than in tr%- 
velliDf^ through fifty degrees of latitude* I heg pordon fpr 
this digression ; the only amends I can make is to put it out Qf 
my power to trouble ypu wit^ any mprej fmd tbns ftbruptl^ 
M(8ure ypD how mucb^ &(:. 
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MANNEHS OF THE SICILIANS, 



PakrmOf June 26, 

Otrn fondness for Palermo increaseB every day, and we are 
beginniDg to look forward with regret to tlie time of our leav- 
ing it^ which is now fast approaching. We have made ac- 
quuintnnce with many aonaible and agreeable people* The 
Sicilifina appear frank and Bincere, and their politenefis does 
not consiBt m ishow and grimace, like some of the polite na- 
tions of the continent. The viceroy gets the pattern of hospi- 
tality, and he ib followed by the rest of the nobies. He is an 
amiabkj agreeable man, and 1 believe is ae much beloved 
and e« teemed aa a viceroy to an absolute monarch can li0. 
He was in England in hia youth, and is still fond of many of 
our authors, with%vhom heieemt to be intimately acquainted ; 
he Bpeaka the language tolerably well, and encourages the 
learning of it amongst hia people. He may be considered 
with regard to Naples m what the lord-lieutenant of Ireland 
is with regard to England, with this trifling difference, that, 
like liift master, he i« invented with absolute authority, and 
keepa hia parliament (for he has one, too) in the most perfect 
Bubjection. The patriots here, although a very numerous 
body, have never been able to gain one point— no, nor a place, 
nor even a pension for a netdy friend. Had Lord Townshend 
the power of the Marquis Fogliano, 1 suppose your Hiberaian 
squabblea (of which we hear so much, even at this distant 
comer) would soon have an end. Notwithstanding this great 
authority, he is aifable and familiar, and makes his hoiyie 
agreeable to every bodVi We go veiy often to hia asserabliei, 
and have dined with him several times : his table is served 
with elegance and magnificence, much superior, indeed, to 
that of his S^ieilian niajt^sty, who eats off a service of plate at 
leait three hundred years old, very black and rusty indeed ; 1 
heard a gentleman ask one day, whilst we were itandiDg 
round the table, if it had not been dug out of Herculanennj. 
That of the viceroy is very elegant, and indeed the whole of 
his entertainments* correspond with it ; though we have as 
yet seen nothing to he compared to the luxury of our feast in 
the grauai^-' at Agrigentnra. * 

The Sicilian cookery is a mixture of the French and Span- 
ish, and the olio still preserves ita rank and dignity in the 
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centre of the table^ stiiromided by a numerous tmin of fiica- 
eefiH, fricandeausi ragout a, and pet de lonps, like a grave 
Spanish don amtdBt a number of little smart marquissee. The 
other nohiiitj^j whom wq have had occasion to aee^ are like^ 
wise very magnificent in their entertain mente, but most par- 
ticularly in tbeir desaerta and iceft^ of which there is a greater 
variety than I have seeu in auy other country* They are very 
temperate with regard to wine, thoughj since we have taught 
them our method of toasting ladies, they are fond of it, and of 
hob and nobbing with their friendt*, ringing the two glasses 
together ; thia social practice has auimttted tfiem «o much, 
that they have sometimes been led to drink a greater qnantity 
than they have been aeeuBtomed to, and they often reproach 
UK with having made them drunkard?). In their ordinaiy liv- 
ing they are very frugal and temperate ; and from the sobriety 
we have aeen here, we are now more persuaded that the ele- 
vated situation of Agrigentum must be ono great cause of it« 
drunkennesa. 

The Sicilians have always had the character of being very 
amorous, and surely not without reason. The whole nation 
are poets, even the peasants ; and a man stands a poor chance 
for a mistress that is not capable of celebrating her praises. 
I believe it is geaerally allowed that the pastoral poetry had 
its origin in this island, and Theocritus, whom they still 
copy, will ever be looked upon as the prince of pastoral poets* 
And indeed in music too, as well as poetry , the aoftj amorous 
pieces are generally styled Siciliani ; these they used to play 
all night under their mistresses* windows, to express the deli- 
cacy of their passion j but serenading is not now so much in 
fashion as it was during the time of their more intimate con- 
nexioa with 8pain, when it was said by one of their anthors 
that no one could pass for a man of gallantry that had not got 
a cold, and was sure never to succeed in making love unless be 
made it in a hoarse voice. The ladies are not now so rigid, 
and Will sometimes condescend to hear a mauj even although 
he should speak in a clear tone. Neither do they any longer 
require the prodigious martial feats that were then necessary 
to win them. The attacking of a mad bull, or a wild hoar, 
was reckoned the handsomest compliment a lover could pay 
to his mistress ; and the putting these animals to death soft- 
ened her heart much more than all the sighing love-sick tales 
that Cfonld be invented. This has been humorously ridiculed 
by one of their poets. He says that Cupid's little golden 
dart was now changed into a massy spear, which answered a 
, double purpose, for at the same time that it pierced the tough 
■ Ml'i hide» it likewise pierced the tender lady'e heart. But 
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yQunf ludH^n mv not nliut i]p [ii cotiveut» tiU the day of ilieir 
mamift^ but for Mie nnmi jmrt live m tbe house with fix' 
parentB^ wl»er« f l* their educatm, and are eve 

day in t'i>mpaiiy v. >■ ■• Wwndin and relatiuriB. from wb^ 
I I ve, I tMuk tWy f»ro n) lowed as much liberty t 

\\ !! fhf'ir grunt fiKs^omljIio** we often see a duo 

yoiiug , r bqtli «(!Xuh) get together in a comer, 

amnne ^-n for hoiirB, ut crimB pnrposea, or su^ 

like gamts^j wit lii.Hit tilt mfitliere being undur the least anxiet 
indeed, we aoTnetinje& join iu these little niutje^j and 
them e^xtremeiy tntertuiiiiny'. la general, they are quick j , 
lively, and have a unmhtT of tho««,/V^i/Lr (i'ffsprUi which I thin 
must ever be a proof, in all cotintries/of the fapiiliqrintercoti 
betwixt the ^joung peojile of the two sejtea^ for all the 
games are insipid, if they are not gc^asoned by something \ 
that invisible and subtile ?igGiicy, which r^^iiders eveiy thiii 
more interesting in thofle mixed soeietiea tWp in the lifelej 
ones composed of only one part of the spec^ies. Thus 
Italy* ^pain, and Tortngalj I have never seen any of the 
gaji>e«i in France weldoni ; but iu Switxprland (where tl 
^reateet liberty and familiarity' are oqfoyed amongst tl 
young people), they are nnmheriess— But the converiatiq 
mmr is arnvedj Hud our carriage la waitingt Adieu. 




SCCtLt^TUEE exteaobdjnary; 

Palenno^ Jmie 2^. 

Thkbe are two email countries^ one to the east, the other to 
the iveat of this city, where the principal iiobihty liave their 
coimfcry pahices. Both theste wehavt^ visited ; there are many 
noble Go uses in eai^h of them* TUat to the ea^t ia called La 
Bagaria, that to the west 11 Colle, We are this ins taut re^ 
turned IVom La Bagaria, and I hasten to give you ant aceount 
of tho ridi colons thing'R we have seen, though perhaps you 
will not thauk me for it. 

The pol&ee of the Prince of Valgaanera isj I think by much 
the finest and most beautiful of all the houses of the Bag-aria, 
but it is far from being- the most extraordinarj'' ; were I to de- 
acribe itj I flhf^uld only t^?!! you of things you have offcen seen 
and heard of in other countries : so I ahall only si>eak of one, 
which, for its sing:u!arit) , certainly is nut to be paralleled on 

the face of the earth. It belongs to the Prince of r , & man 

of immense fortune, who has devoted his whole life to the study 
of monsters and chimeraSj greater and more ridiculous than ever 
entered into the imagination of the wildest writers of romance 
or knight-errautrj% 

the amazing- crowd of atatuea that Eurround his houB^, ap- 
pear at a distance like a little army drawn up for its defence ; 
but when you get amongst them/ and every one asflumei hia 
true likeness* you imagine you have got into the regions of 
delusion and enchautment; for of all tlm immense group, 
there is not one made to reproaetit any object in nature, 
nor is the absurdity of the wretched imDgination that 
created them less astonishing than it» wonderfal fertilit5^ 
It would require a volume to describe the whole, and a 
sad volume indeed it would make. He has put the heada 
of men to the bodies of e^t^ry sort of animal, and the 
heads of e\*ery other animal to the bodies of men. Some- 
times be makes a comjiound of five or six animals that have no 
iort of rt^semblance in nature. He puts the head of a lion to 
the neck of a gooae, the body of a h/ard, the Ipga of a goat, 
the tail of a fox. Go the back of this monster he puts another j 

■ if possible stil! more hideous, with five or six heads, and a 

■ bugh of horns, that beats the beast in the Bevelations all to 

■ nothing. There is bo kind of hom in the world that he hai 
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not collected, andliia pleaaure is to see them all Aoutisbing 
upon the same head» TMs is a strange species of madDess, 
and it IB truly iid accountable that he has not been shut up 
many years ago ; but he is i>erfectly innoceutj and troybles 
nobody by the iadtilgence of his frenzy ; on the contrary, ha 
given bread t\i a number of statuaries and other workmen, 
whom he rewards in proportion as they can bring their ima- 
ginations to coincide with his own, or, in other words, ac" 
cording to the hideousness of the monsters they produce. It 
would be idle and tiresome to be particular in an account of 
these absurdities. The statues that adorn or rather deform 
the great avenue, and surround the court of the jialace, 
amount already to six hundred; notwithstanding wtiich, it 
may be truly said, that he has not broke the second command- 
ment^ for of all that number^ there is not the likeness of any 
thing in heaven above, in the earth beneath^ or in the waters 
under the earth, The old ornaments which were put up by 
hii father, who was a sensible man^ appear to have been in a 
good t-aste* They have all been knocked to pieces, and laid 
together in a heap^ to make room for this new creation. 

The inside of this enchanted castle corresponds exactly with 
the out ; it is in every respect as whimsical and fantastical, 
and yon cannot turn yourself to any side where you are not 
stared in the face by some hideons'fij^ure or other. Some of 
the apartments arespacions and magnificent, with high arched 
roofs, which, instead of plaster or stucco, are composed of large 
mirrors, nicely joined together. The eBect that these produce 
(as each of them make a small angle with the other) is exactly 
that of a multiplying glass, so that when three or four 
people are walking below, there is always the appearance 
of mree or four hundred walking above. The whole of the 
doora are likewise covered over with small pieces of mirror, 
cut into the most ridiculous ahapes, and intermixed with 
& great variety of crystal and glass of different colours. 
All the chimney-pieces, \vindovvSj and sidehoai'ds are crowded 
with pyramids and pillars of teapots, caudle-cups, bowlsj 
cnpsj saucers^ Sec, strongly cemented together ; some of these 
columns are not %viihuut their beauty ■ one of them has a large 
china chamber-pot tor its base, and a circle of pretty little 
flower-pots for its capital, the shaft of the column, upwardi 
of four feet long, is composed entirely Gf teapots of different 
sizesj diminished gradually from the base to the capital. Tb© 
profusion of china that has been employed in forming these 
colums is incredible; I daresay 1here is not less than forty 
pillars and pyramids formed in this strange fantastic manner. 

Most of the rooms are paved with fine raaible tables of dif- 
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fereut colourit that look like so many tombstonas. Some of 
these are richly wrought with lapia lazuli, prophyry, and 
other %'aluabte stonea ; tbetr fine polish is now gooe^ and they 
only appear like common marble ; the place of the§e beautiful 
tablee he has iuppHed by a new mt of biR oyv^n invention, 
some of which are not without their merit. These are made 
of the finest tortoise-shell mixed with mother*of*pearl, ivorj% 
and a yariety of metal«^ and are mounted on Soe standa of 
eolid braffar 

The windows of thia enchanted castle are compofled of a 
variety of glass of every different colour, mixed without any 
sort of order or regTilarily — blue^ red, green, yello^v, purple, 
vioiefc ; so that at each window you may have the heavens and 
earth of whatever colour you choose, only by looking through 
the iiane that pleases you. 

The house- clock is cased in the body of a statue ; the eyes 
of the figure move with the penduiumj turning up their white 
and black alternately , and make a bideous appearance. 

His bedchamber and dressing-room are like two apartments 
in Noah's ark ; there is scarce a beaat, however vile, that he 
he has not placed there^-toada^ frogs, serjieDts, lizards, scor-^ 
pians, all cut out in marble of their respective colours* There 
are a good many busts j too, that are not less singularly Ima* 
gined. Some of these makes a very handsome prollle on one 
side ; turn to the other^ and you have a skeleton ; here you 
see a nurse with a child in her arms^ — its back is exactly that 
of an infant, its face is that of a wrinkled old woman of 
ninety. 

For some minutea one can laugh at these follies, but indig- 
nation and contempt soon get the better of your mirth, and 
the laugh is turned into a sneer, I own 1 was soon tired of 
them; though some things are so strangely fancied, that it 
may well excuse a little nnrth, even from tlje most rigid cynic • 

The family statues are charming ; they have been done 
from some old pictures, and make a most venerable appear-* 
ance ; he has dressed them out from head to foot in new and 
elegant saits of marble ; and indeed the effect it produces is 
more ridiculous than any thing you can conceive. Their 
shoes are all of black marble, their stockings generally of red ; 
their clothes are of different colours, blue, green, and varie- 
gated, with a rich lace of ifioW miiique. Tlie periwigs of the 
men and head-dresses of the ladies are of fine white j so are 
their shirts, with long flowing rufflen of alabaster. The walls 
of the bouse are covered with some fine hmsQ reliems of white 
marble, in a good taste ; these he could not well take out or 
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alter, do he hkt only added immense fVames to them. Cach 
frame in compotied of four large marblts tables. 

The author, ftbid owner of this lingular collection is a poor 
miserable lefin figure, shivering at a breeze, and seems to be 
afraid Of every body he Speaks to ; but (what surprised me) I 
have heard him talk specionslv enough bn several occasions. 
He is ohe of the richest subjects in the island, and it is 
thought that he has not laid out less than twenty thousand 
pounds in the creation of this world of monsters and chimeras. 
He certaihly might have t&Wen upon some way to prove him- 
sfelf a fool at a cheaper rate. However, it gives bread to a 
liumber of poor people, to whom he is an excellent master. 
His house at l^alermo is a good deal in the same style ; his 
(Carriages are covered with plates of braiis, so that I really be- 
lieve some of them are musket-proof. 

Itie government have had serious thoughts of demolishing 
the regiment of mobsters he has placed round his house, but as 
he is humane and inoffensive, kud as this would certainly 
break his heart, they have as yet forborne. The ladies com- 
plaiii that they dare no longer take an airing in the Bag&ria ; 
tilat soxfid hidious form always haunts their imagination for 
some tidAe after : their husbahdd too, it is said, are as little 
satisfied. Adien. 1 Hhall write you again by next post, aA 
matter multiplies Hidt upon me in this metropolis. Ever yours. 
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or A cAmiUGE. 

Palermo f June 30, 

The accotint the people here give of the sirocco, or goutb-e^tt 
yvm^t h truly 'vvaiKJt^rfuI ; to-day, at the viceroy 's> we were 
coJDpluiiiiirg of tb^ violencif of the beat, the therm otneter being 
at 79 degrees. They tiesored ub that if we stuid till the end 
of next month we abould probably look on this as ple^asant 
cool weather; addiu^j that if we bad once experiencud the 
siroccOi all other weather would ajjpear tempemte, I asked 
to what degree the thermometer commonly rose during the 
wind, but founds to my Burprisej that there wai no such in- 
stroineut in use amougpt thtm : however, the violence of it, 
they assure us, ia incredible ; and that those who had remained 
many yeara in Spain and Malta had never felt any heat in 
thOf^e countries to compare to it. How it huppena to be more 
violent in Palermo than in any other part of Sicily, is a mys- 
tery that still remains to be unfolded. Several treatises have 
been written on this subject, but none that give any tolerable 
degree of aatisfaction. As we shall stay for some time longer, 
it is possible we may have on op^Mirtunity of giving you some 
account of it. 

They have begnu some weeks ago to make preparationB for 
the great feast of Bt. Roaolia ; and oyr friends here say they 
are detennined that we shall not lea\ e them till after it is 
over; but tliis I am afraid will not be in our power* The 
warm season advances, and the time we api>ointed for our re- 
turn to Naples is already elapsed ; but, indeed, return when 
we will, we shall make but a bad exchange] and were it not 
for those of our own country whom we have left behind ua, 
we certamly should have determined on a much longer stay, 
Btit although the society here is superior to that of Naplei, 
yet — call it prejudice, or call it what you will— there ia a — 
Je ne scai <jmi — a certain confidence m the character, the 
worth, and friendship of our own people, that I have seldom 
felt any where on the continent, ejicept in Switzerland* This 
senBation, which constitutes the charm of societj', and can 
alone render it supportable for any time, ia only m spired by 
pomething aniUogous and a>inpathetic in our foeUngi Ajid sen- 
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timentSj like two instmmeiits that are in unisoti^ and vibrate 
to each other's touch ; for eociety m a concert, and if the in- 
Btrumeiits are not m tune there ctin never be hamioay ; mid 
(to carry on the metaphor) Um harmony, too^must Bometimes 
he heightened and support-ed by the introducdon of a diseord ; 
but where discordu predoiniiiatej which ia often the case be- 
tween an Engllah and an ItaUan mind, the mnsic innat be 
wretched indeed. Had we but a httle mixture of our own 
society, how grladLy ahould we spend the winter in Sicily ; but 
we often think with regret on Mr* Hamilton's and Mr* Walter's 
familiea, and wish again to be on the continent. Indeed, even 
the pleasures we enjoy here^ "^ve owe principally to Mr. Hamil- 
ton t his recommendations we have ever found to be the best 
paaapoft and in trod action; and the />eal and cordiality with 
which these are always received, proceed evidently not from 
motives of deference and respect to the minister, but of lor@ 
and affection to the man. 

This morning- we wenfr to aee a celebrated convent of 
Capuchins, about a mile without the city; it eotjtains nothing 
vejy remarkable but the bunul^pkce, which indeed iii a great 
cnnosity* Thia ia a vast subterraneous apartment, divided 
into large commodions galleries, the walls on each aide of 
which are hollowed into a variety of nichea, ua if it\ tended for 
a great collection of utatues ; these niches, instead of statues, 
are ali tilled with dead bodies, set upright upon their leg^s, 
and fixed by the back to the inside of the niche ; their number 
is about three !i mid red: they are all dressed in tlm clothe?* 
they usually w^ore, and form u most respectahle and venerable 
aaaembly. The skin and muscles, by a certain preparatiun, 
become as dry and hard us a piece of w toe k-lish : and although 
many of them have been here upwards of two hundred and 
fifty ^ years, yet none are reduced to fikeletonSj the mus^cles, 
indeed, in flome appear to be a good deal more ehronk tlmu in 
others, probably because tfjeae persojm had been more at- 
tenuated at the* time of their death. 

Here the people of Palermo pay daily \i3itB to their de- 
ceased friends, and recal with pleasure and regret the acenea 
of their ]>a9t life ; here they familiarise them ^selves with their 
future state, and choose the company they would wish to 
keep in the other world* It h a common thiog to make choict; 
of their niche, and to try if their body fits it, that no altera- 
tions may be necessary after they are dead ; aiid Bometimea, 
by way of a voluntarj^ penance^ they accustom themaelves to 
ettmd for hours in theae nichea. 

The bodiea of the princes and firat nobitit^r are lodged in 
hand some chesti or trunka^ aome of them richly adorned; 
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iliese are not in the ehape of coMiia, but all of one widths and 
about a foot and a ha!l or two feet deep. The keys are kept 
by the nearest relations of the family, who aometimea come 
and drop a tear over their departed friends. 

I am not sure if this is not a better metbod of dieposing of 
the da ad than onrs , These visita nma t pro ve admirab 1 e 1 eeeon a 
of humility, and I assure yon, they are not tmch objects of 
horror aa you would imagine : they are aaid, even for age« 
after death, to retain a strong likeness to what they were 
when alivp^ eo that, as soon as you have conquered the Brat 
feeling excited by these venerable fioru res, you only consider this 
as a vast gallpry of original portraits, drawn after life, liy the 
justest and mo«t unprejudiced hand. It must be owned that 
the coioors are rather faded, and the pencil does not appear 
to have been the moit flattering in the world ; but no matter, 
it is the pencil of truth, and not of a mercenary, who only^ 
wants to plea«e. %Ve were allegitig, too, that it might be 
made of very considerable utility to society, and that these 
dumb orators could give tlie moat patlietic lectures npon pride 
and vanitJ^ Whenever a fellow began to strut, like Mr* B., 
or to affect the haughty supercilious air, he should be sent to 
converse with his friends in the gallery , and if their arguments 
did not bring him to a proper way of thinldng, I would give 
him up ai incorrigible. 

At Bologna they showed ub the skeleton of a celebrated 
beauty, who died at a period of life when she was still the 
object of universal admiration. By way of making atone- 
ment for her own vanity, she bequeathed herself as a monu- 
ment, to curb the vanity of otliers, Kecollecting on her death- 
bed the great adalation that had been paid to her charms, and 
the fatal change they were soon to undergo, she ordered that 
her body should be dissected, and her bones hung up for the 
inspection of all young maidens who are inclined to be vaia 
of their beauty. However, if she had been preserved in this 
moral gallery,' the lesson would have heen stronger, for those 
very feature's that had raised her yaiiity would still have re- 
mained, only dijmrmed of all their power^ and divested of evety 
charms** » 

• [" Before I conelndo with Palermo, I wish to give an account 
of a most strange light which ia to he witnessed there j 1 mean the 
sBpukhral vaults of a convent of Capuchins, situated about a mile 
from the city. They have been dug in a aoil which poMesseas the re- 
markable property of drying, and preserving from clecay, tho qor|M^ 
Whidh are placed th©re» L am not aware whether this pTeservation 
metely aiiaes from the drying qualities of the soil, or whether th« 
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Some of the ' T aliep in theae galleriet every iiigb«> 

and pretend iu ay wonderful visiona and revelations ; 

but me. trutli ia, tiiat vt;r}' few people believe them. 



bodifii tmdiergo & prevloui proccoH ; ft>r beit they mike i nijmler^ of 

everj thin^/axid i% is hard! J po^ble lo eoniddeT'ibis subject In uij 

rii 1 a piyiuFts«que puiut of Ttcw. Bs tbk u it maj^ tbu 

1 'tiii not btilung exiolnHiv«Ij to ibit T^ult^ for tbe bon^ 

liui4w uh tud Cordeliers of Toiiloiii«t and that of the Jacobiiu of %hm 

wtXi^ citf, wtiie tormerly eeltibrftted for produciag eiipilar e^eoti^ 

It waa tbere tlmt they pr^t^rvetl among other corp^eti that cif the 

b#&atiful PauUj litid tho curlouii auxlou^j seek among tbe&e di^ 

fl|:ttrt'r! reniaiua for Bome traced yf thttt wjuderfal beatitTj the ex- 

t y Qccmuriteor wbich it H dlfficull to believe, Theifi eskts^ 

■oTdirig to the statement of truvdler?, are mora cnriiiiw 

ill . ut Sicily, ior it U said tbat the enclosure of one part of 

I tK L iMK.<eae*ed the pn^perty of preiWirTiDg bodies, whlUt the dp- 

I p— ii" I :u t. did not posiftsa that faculty, 

I The lubtcrr^nGQii pjirto of the C^puobin GoBTent at Pialenno 

(«r« divide into a great number of galleries, in Iha walla of whteb 

Imany nichea httve bean outi ais if it bud ut fic^t baeu intended to 

J^la^^ litiitniEia there j bnt uow^ thttre are rangeii of moDnmemta, which 

I, Are much more e^preaaiF^^ than at»lues. These are dead bodies. 

J If on kg a ad nabl^i, prieata and lajmen^ are there to be ieen Bland- 

■fug in tho coetumL* of thbir rank or profesaiQU* Enoh of tb<^o 

orp*ea of^cupies a am&U cell, to which it i* attached by th« buck. 

It must not be imagined by thii description that they resemble a 

ooUetition of mummiea. They seem to have preaetved Chefr vitality, 

Lftnd to move and g^tieulate, and some C^ceronE* evea pretend thut 

\ they have fiomutimeiS ^puken to the afitoniiihed tourist. As, wUh the 

pJ[e«ption of Iheii' clu thing, thi!«e con>»Gs are not at all condned, 

i&d their members are noi in the )ea.<it re^truined, they are subject 

^io no oth^r inflaenc^ than the curioua phi;nomeaa which re«ult 

Ifrom the greater or le^er degroe of contraetibility of their tiasiiea* 

I Some of theai are a^ etiU and upright m a eeiiiiael in bis hex; otherv, 

Ton the contrjkrvt ayiJm to htiici iu diflereut p(jiaitioiAB; ethere^ again, 

Fftre tbrowi: ' " ' 1 their mi^mberti ^re distorted aa if tbey 

pVero auffL t uentSK One appi?ars in a iitate of demouifte 

fary ; you l_, ,._. ....ij a vlatim tiflj to the staks; and, fartb^ar 

►on, oiifj whjse grotesque postnrea and manner* remind you of the 
buflvJont^ry of a clown. I'here i*, indeed, no violent passion or ex- 
agger uted expression wkleh doe# not tiad a repra&entation here. 

Though fome of theact eorpaei bava been here for nearly thrae 
hundred year^i j^i it would be in vaiit to look for a tingle bkelgloti^ 
as all their muiaka and bkin are premie rved entire. An old mo^k 
► vith A loag white be:ird baa, by his own choice, taken up hi* reai^ 
I denca in thid malancholy ahodcj and be nevar leayes it. Hii cmlj 
Qompanioa i^ a large cat, which tioutinually ft^Howa him. Tbe ia^ 
ImhiliPiU of Palermo yiait thiji diiamal ^bode d^ilji and it id wiUi 
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No woman la ever admitted into this convent either dead or 
alive ; and thisi interdiction m written in large eharact-ers over 
the gate* The poor indolent capuehinB, the frailest of all flesh, 
have great need of such precautions; they have no occapatioti 
ft-om without, and they have no reeoiirces within themselves, 
BO that they must be an eaay prey to e%^erj'' temptation ■ Boc-* 
caccio, and all the books of that kind, are filled with stories 
of their frail tJ^ 

We had no sooner left the capuchin convent, than onr cftN 
riag© broke down, long before we reached the city; aikd ai 
walking (at Palermo as well as Naples) is of all things the 
moat disgracefiil, we risked by this nnforfcnnate accident to 
have oar characters blasted for ever. However, Philip, our 
Sicilian servant, took care to make inch a noiae about it, that 
pnr dignity did not much suffer. He kept a little dlatance be- 
fore n9f pesting and blasting all the way at their cursed crajy 
carriages, and swearing thai there never was anything in tm 
world so infamouSj that in a city like Palermo, the capital of 
all Sicily, signors of our rank and dignity should he obliged 
io walk on foot ; that it must be an eternal reflection against 
the plm^i and bawled oat to every person be met, if there 



many of them an objeot bf ttmbitifln to obtain a plaaa th&tt. It 
is not, aa i am aisiired, cutimity rilone, nor a ^iedire to render the 
laat^ duties to their Wends, which frequently directi their «tepi 

I thither. They often ceme in order to eiAmine the place, and to 
ohooBf befoTvhand the spot which they would desire one day to oo 
onpy^ They coollj c^lonl&te tha advaatagea of such and 8aoh a po- 
st ttoa, and diBeuae th« morita of thost who will he their neighbours. 
Ott theao oooaalonsj they joe alar ly remark, that when one nuder- 
tak^ BO long a jonrney, it is impowible to bo too difficnlt in th« 
choicio of qompanioa». When they hare made up their minda, they 
bate tha niches formed, and come from time to time to see if they 
are of the proper size, frequently iuggesting alterations and im- 
prove men ts» 

Thia abode of melanoholy, howerer, ha» it&fd^ day — ^the four d4i 
ttorfi. Upon that solemn occafiion the darkness is dissipated by the 

Ilnitre of the illuminations, and the at^customed stillnoRi ie Teplacsd 
by the clamonr of crowds of Hpoctators, The dead bodies are 
previoualy decked out in styliah array; the old clothing of the last 
yaar ia eubetitutod by new, which is to serve for the next ; and in 
ardar that nothing ehall be wanting to set them o€, aoisegsyi art* 
placed in their hands, and their fbreheada are gprinkled with odori- 
ferous scents ; bnt, ss ia the case in the eeme tries in France, this 
pmn and melanekoly duty h, never fulfilled by wives and mothers; 



for, by a strangei Uw, ui> lufinff woman is allowed to vinit this tomb, 
and n^ dead one to inhabit IV* — Jcurnat &f M. A K. i?()Wd-] 
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were no eoaehet to be had, nor carriages of amr kind, either 
for love or money. In ihort, we had aeveriil oflfera from gen- 
tlemen of our acquaintance, who lamented exceedingly the 
indignity we had «uSered, and wondered much that we did 
not send forward aaervant for another coach j and wait (in the 
heat of the sun) till it arrived. 

"Hiis is the only time that Philip's wits have been of Bcrvico 
to ufl on Buch occasione, A fe^w nights ag"0, we had a dim- 
pute with our coachman, tnraed him off, and had not provided 
another. We were unfortunately engaged to go to tne great 
coa versa tion. What was to be done ? No mich thing aa 
walking. Shontd we be caught in the fact, we are disgraced 
for ever. No alternative, however. There waa not a coach to 
be had, and our old coachman ought to be crucified ; but when 
he saw us bent on walking, he was still more, diHtreBsed and I 
really believe, if we had been discovered , that he would not 
have served as any longer. He therefore eet hia wits to work, 
how he should preserve both Ins masters* honour and his own 
place. He at first hesitated before he would take up the tarn- 
beau ; but he would by no means be prevailed on to light it. 
"What ;" said Philip, *^ do you think 1 have no more regard for 
you than to expose yon to the eyes of the whole world ? No, no, 
gentlemen ; if you will bring yourselves to disgrace, you, shall 
not at least make me the agent of showing it ; but remember, 
if you are observed walking, ho mortal wiU believe you keep 
a coach ; and do you expect after that to be received into 
company r*" ** Well, w^ell, Philvp, do as you please, but we 
must go to the conversation.'' Philip shrugged up bis 
ahotilders, led the way, and we followed. 

Philip had studied the geography of the town ; he conducted 
Hi through lanes only known to himself, and carefully avoided 
the great street ; till at last we arrived at a little entry, which 
leads to th.) converaation rooms } here the carriages usually 
Htop, We elided up the entry in the dark; whem. Philipj 
darting into a shop^ lighted his fiambeau in an instant, an<l 
came rushing before us, bawling out, *' Pmzzft prr (flisffprnyri 
/orreAtifri'^^M&kti room ibr the foreign gentlpmen]; when 
all the world immediately made way for us. After we had 
got into the rooms, he called so loud after us^ asking at what 
time he should order the coach to return, that, overcome partly 
by risibility, and partly by a consciousness of the deceit, not 
one of us had power to answer him. Philip^ however, followed 
UB, and repeated the question so often, that we were obliged 
to tell him, midnight. At midnight, accordingly, he came to 
tell UB that the coach was ready. We were curiouB to see 
how he would behave on this occasion ; for it Wfts not half so 
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difficult tQ get in ttnobicrved, &» to get out: however, Philip'a 
genius was equal to both, Aa soon as we ^ot into the entrj'', 
he ran to the door bawling ont Antonio as hard as he could 
roar. No Antouio answered; aodj ntifortundtely, there 
was a number of gentlemen and ladies going' away at 
the B&me time. They begged of ua as itrangers to step first 
luto oar carriage, and absolutely refused to go out beibre 
UB. Philip was sadly puzzled. He first rau up the street, 
then he ran down and came hack all out of breath, cursing 
Antonio. ** That ra^tcalj" said he, *' is never in the way, and 
you must tiim him off. He pretends that he could uot get up 
hts coach to the door, for the great crowd of carriages i and i» 
waiting about fifty yards beluw. Voatri eccelenzi bad better 
atep dovi.Ti," said Philip, ** otherwise you will be obliged to 
wait here at least half an honr.** We took leave of tlie com- 
pany, and set off. Philip ran like a lamplighter, till he had 
almost passed the carriagt^s, when dashing bis flambeau on the 
groond, as if by accident, be extinguished it^ and getting into 
a narrow lane, he waited till we came up ; wlien be whispered 
ns to follow him^ — and conducted us back by tlie same labyrinth 
we had come ; and thus saved ua from eternal infamy* How- 
ever, he assures us he will not venture it again for hit i>3ace- 

Now, what do yon think of a nation where such prejudicee 
as the«e prevail? It is pretty nmch the case all over Haly. 
An Italian nobleman i^ ashamed of nothing »o much as making 
nae of bis legs. They think their dignity augment* by the 
repose of their members, and that no ninn can be truly res- 
pectable that does not loll away one-half of his time on a sofa 
or in a carriage. In short a man is obliged to be indolent 
and effeminate not tto be despised and ridiculous. What can 
we expect of such a people ? Can they be capable of anything 
great or manlyj whu seem almost ashamed to appear men 9 
I own it surpasses my com prehension, and I bless my stars 
every time that 1 think of honest John Bull, oven with all hii 
faults. Will you believe me that, of all that I have known in 
Italy, there are scarce half a dozen that have had fortitude 
enough to subdue this most eontemptihle of all human preju- 
dices f The Prince of Catnpo Franco, too, in this plaee^ id 
above it» He is a noble fellow, and, both in his person and 
characterj greatly resembles our late worthy friend. General, 
Craufuni. He is a raujor-genejal, too, and always dressei ^i 
his nnifurm, which further increases the reBt?mblanco. Everj^l 
time I see him, hi^ aays or does something that i-et:al3 strongly J 
to my mind the idea of our noble geueraU He laughs at ih^ | 
foUifee of hia country, and holds thee^e wretched prejadice3ii|| 
that contempt they deierve. "What would fte old hardy' 
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Homani thinkj" said he, talking on thii itntiject, ** were they 
|iretnitted ta tak& a view of the occtipationt of thmr pTO* 
geiiy ? I abould like to see a Brutii* or a Casff!us^ amonfit 
HI for a lit tie ; how the clumsy mlpkT fellows would be hooted, 
I dare iay they would soon be gkd to return to the shades 
again.'' 

Adieu. For aome nights past we have been observiof the 
uonrse of a comet; and as we we were the first people here that 
t«)ok notice of it, I assure yon we are looked upou aa ureiy 
pofound astronomera . I s^iall say moPB of it in tny next. We 
have now g<jt out of our abominahle inn, and have taken a 
final leave of our Freneh landlady* Tho Count Buaheml, ft 
very amiable young mau^ haa been kitid enough to provide «s 
a Icwlging on the aeft-ghore, one of the coolest and most agree- 
able in Palermo. Ever yours, See, 
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Palermo f Jultf 2* 

Our comet is now gone; we first observed it on thR 24th. It 
had do tailj but was aiirrounded with a faintish ill-delloed 
light, that made it look like a bright star shining through a 
thin cloud. Thia, in all probability, ia owing to an atma«* 
pljere aroond the body of the comet that causes a refraction of 
the rtvysj and prevents them from reaching tia with that dis- 
tinctness we oWrve in bodiea that have no atmospher©. We 
were still the more perauaded of this two nights ago, when we 
had the good fortune to catch the comet juat pasai a g close by a 
am all fixed star, whose light was not only considerably dim- 
med ^ but we thought we observed a sensible change of placa 
in the atar, as soon as its rays f^ll into the atmoHphere of the 
comet, o%ifing no doubt to the refTaction in passing through 
that atmosphere. We attempted to trace the line of the 
comet' 9 conrae, but as tvb could find no globe, it was not pos- 
fible to do it with any degree of precision. Its direction was 
almost due north, and its velocity altogether amazing. We 
did not obaer^*e it so minutely the two or three first nights of 
its appearance, but on the 30 tb it was at our zenith here O&ti- 
tude 38 degrees ¥\ minutea, longitude from London 13 de- 
grees>» ■bont Are minutes after midnight ; and last night, the 
Ut of July, it patsed four degrees to the east of the polar itar^ 
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nearly at fbrty tninutei after eight ; so that, in lefts than twenfy- 
fonr fiours, it hai$ described a great arch in the heavenn, np- 
wards Off ftfty degrees, which gives an idea of the most amaz- 
ing velocity. Supposing it at the distance of the son, at this . 
rate of travelling, it wonld go round the earth's orbit in less 
than a week, which makes, I think, considerably more thab 
sixijr millions of miles in a day, a motion that vastly surpasses 
all human comprehension. And as this motion continues to be 
greatly accelerated, what must it be when the comet ap- 
proaches still nearer to the body of the sun ! Last night a 
change of place was observable in the space of a few minntes, 
Ijarticularly when it passed near any of the iSxed stars. We 
attempted to find if it had any observable parallax, but the 
vast rapidity of its motion always prevented us, for what- 
ever fixed stars it was near in the horixon, it had got so far to 
the north of them, long before it reached the meridian, that the 
parallax, if there was any, entirely escaped us. 

I shall long much to see the observations that have been 
made with yon, and in other distant countries, on this comet, 
as from these we shall probably be enabled to form some 
judgment- of its distance from the earth, which, although we 
could observe no parallex, I am apt to believe was not very 
great, as its motion was not so very perceptible. "We could 
procure no instruments to measure its apparent distance from 
any of the fixed stnrsj so that the only two observations any 
thing can be made of are the times of its passing the polar star 
last, its distance from it, and the time of its arrival at our 
zenith on the 30th ; this we found by applying the eye to a 
straight rod hung perpendicularly from a small thread. The 
comet was not in the exact point of the zenith, but, to the best 
of our observation, about six or seven minutes to the north of 
it. Last night it was visible almost immediately aftt^r sunset^ 
long before any of the fixed stars appeared. It is now im- 
mersed in the rays of the sun, and is certainly got very near 
his body. If it returns again to the regions of space, it will 
probably be visible in a few days ; but I own I should much- 
doubt of any such return, if it is really by the attractive force 
of the sun that it is at present carried with such amazing ce- 
lerity towards him. This is the third comet of this kind whose 
return I have had an opportunity of watching, but never was 
fortunate enough to find any of them after they had pnj»sed the 
sun, though those that do really return appear at that time 
much more luminous than before they approached him. 

The astronomy of comets, from what 1 can remember of it, 
oppears to be clogged with very great difficulties, and even 
H 5 
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some seeming' abimrditiei. It is difficult to conceiTt t^at 
theae immense bodieSj after being drawn to the tun witli the 
velocity of a million of mllei in an hour, -when they have at 
last come almost to touch him^ should then fly off from hm 
body with the iame velocity' tliey approach it, and that too by 
the power of this very motion that his attraction has occa- 
aiotura. The dem oust ration of thiw I remember, is very curiotyi 
and ingeniouB, bat 1 wiah it may be entirely free from sophia- 
Iry, No doubt J in bodiei moving in curves ronnd a fixed 
centre, as the eentri[)eta1 motion increasea^ the centrifogal one 
inoretfies Ukewiie ; but how this motion^ which is only gene* 
rated by the former, should at last get the better of the power 
that produces it» and that too at the very time this power haa 
acquired its utmost force and energy , seems somewhat diffi- 
cult to conceive. It is the only instance I know wherein the 
effect increasing regularly with the caute, at last, whilst the 
cause is still acting with full vigour, the effect entirely gets 
the better of the cause, and leavea it in the lurch. For the 
body attracted in at last carried away with infinite velocity^ 
from the attracting body. By what power is it carried away ? 
Why, say our philosophers, bv the very power of this attrac- 
tion, which has now produced a nevr power superior to itself, 
to wit, the centrifugal force. However, perhaps all this may 
be reconcileable to reason: far be it from me to presume 
attacking so glorious a By 8 tern aw that of attraction. The 
law that the heavenly bodies are said to observe, in describing 
equal areas in efjual times, is supposed to be demonstrated, 
and by this it would appear that the centripetal and centri- 
fugal forces alternately get tho niastery of one another* 

However, 1 cannot help thinking it somewhat bar^ to con- 
ceive that gravity should always get the better of the centri-* 
fugal force at the very time that its action is the smallest, 
when the comet is at its greatest distance Irom the sua ; and 
that the centrifugal force should get the better of gravity at 
the very time that its action ia the greatest, when the comet 
is at its nearest point to the isan. 

To a common obaprver it would rather ap^>ear that the mn^ 
like an electric body, after it had once charged the objects 
that it attracted with its own effluvia or atmoaphere, by de-* 
grees loses its attraction, and at last even repels them ; and 
that the attracting power, like what we likewise observe m 
electricity, does not return again till the eflluvia imbibed from 
the attracting body is dispelled or dissipated, when it ia again 
attracted, and so on alternately. For it appears (at least 
to an nnsophiiticated observer) somewhat repugnant to reason, 
to soy that a body flying off from another body some thousands 
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of mileB in a minute!} should all tiie time be violently attracted 
by that body, and that it la even by virtue of tliia very attrac- 
tion that it is flying off from it. He would probably aakj what 
more coo Id it do, ijray^ were it really to be rei^elledP 

Had the systera of electricity, and of repnlaion aa well as 
attraction, been knowD and establitilied in the last age, I have 
little doubt that tUo profouud genius of Newton would liave 
called it to hi» aid, and |>erhap3 acconnted in a more aatisfac* 
tory manner for many of the great phenomena of the heavens* 
To the beflt of my reniembrancOj we know of no body that 
poBseBgeSj in any conBiderable degree, the power of attraction^ 
that in certain circumBtancea does not bkewiae posaesa the 
power of rcpubion^ — the magnet, the tourmalin^ am her, glasa, 
and every electrical substance. Now, from analogy^ aa we 
find the sun bo po\Ti erJhlly endowed with attractioHj why may 
we not likewise suppose him to be poaeeaaaed of repulsion ? 
Indeed, thia very power aeems to be conleaued by the Newto- 
niana to reside in the sun in a most wonderful degree, for they 
asBure UB he repels tlie rays of light with such amazing force, 
that they fly upwards of eighty milliona of miles in seven mi- 
mjteB, Now, why we should confine this repulsion to the rays 
of light only? As they are material, may not other matter 
brought near hifl body be affected in the same manner? In- 
deed, one would imagintJ that their motion alone would csrt^ate 
the most violent repabion, and that the force with whiuh they 
aj'e perpetually ilowing from the sun would most effectually 
prevent every other body from a j^pro aching him ; for this we 
find if the constant effect uf a rapid atream of any other mat- 
ter. But let US examine a little more bia effects on oomets. 
The taili* of these bodies are probably their atmospheres, nm- 
dered highly electrical, either from the violence of their motion 
or from their proximity to the suit. Of all the bodies we know, 
there is none in so constant and so violent an electrical state 
as the higher regions of our own atmosphere. Of thia I have 
long been convinced ; for send up a kite with a small wine 
about its string only t^ the height of twelve or thirteen hun- 
dred feet, and at all times it will produce tire, as i have found 
by frequent experience — sometiinei* when the air was perfectly 
clear^ without a cloud in the. heroiHpherf*, at otiier tiinefl when 
it was thick and ha/y, and totally uniit for electrical opera- 
tion** below* Now, as tliis is tire case at ao aioall a height^ 
and as we find the effect still grows sti-ouger iu wo portion as 
tb<i kite advances (for I have sometimes observed that a little 
blast of wind sitdaenly raising the kite about an hundred feet 
has more than doubled the effect), what must it be in very 
great elevatioEa P Indeed we may often judge of it icQm the 
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tw<i| < «INvt9 Hii ifflnii of tlic> clcnldf, and pfirttcukrly friioi 
Ht ^mmk hnmi^ wMdi Ims been observed to hav«~ nracfa 
Oir mmtt ctilMr ftvid iffp^^ntioe a^ tht' matter that forms fhr 

5Hw« «i»l mmt b» tli* dl^l of m vast a body ai our At* 
ii» H i l l i r i ^ m ^ i i ttrDbfl? ft^lrietlt when it happf^iiB to ap* 
p Lmih §nf «fttr bodyr It iwwi n^wnvf b<* either violeuMy 
»itT%cfr^ Of Up p rt M i arcoMtnir to the pmiitix^ft or negatir'o 
^;Mht|^ ipk %mUBt^9^ of dt^trietaiie) of the body that it 



9f^ttt %f«« 0b«prv«d that t)ie taila of oometi? Qmt fti 

M «9t|i|iel fhun 1 TTiT light fluid body attached to % 

ht^fy mmy ftr^ Arfiwn sOrr th«* mniptsas long as they 
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iif* tht* oomet geti 
>jf!e of the comet 
ill), nnd no loT)ster 
iideways, oppos- 
^ li.. .iPt4i4.ji.. M.i.nL^i* which it pft9g#9^ 
iiy define to approiich the aun. In* 
: nvv tht^ body of tht^ i^>mi'*^ ir s*iili q^^ 
V i>n ted by soni e for* i to tb a t 

; I i w iiys observed to h- , k' to that 

whrni^' th«* cot^it^t m flyings* Thin perhaps is Qoni9 
I \ that it di>t*a not move rn an abaolut* vacuum. 

\Vitt*n thi^ i-oiT\i*t renr-iipa its prrihelion^ the tail is generally 
T^ry TTHtrli hitgthefled^ rx>rhap« by The rurefaetion frotn the 
b<Mif . by the iftcren i^t* of the son's repulBion, or that of 

h^n I 1^ It iitill continues projected exactly in the 

from the sun; and wVn the comet movea 
ioiia of space, the tail, instead of foUowinf 
n tM n nui i>!i irs JipproaLh, ia projected a vmt way bt^fore it, 
and fltiU kiH^ps tin* luidy of the com ft exactly opposed betwixt 

■^' ' *^ * sun; t\\\ by degrees, an tbe distarioe inerea»e», the 

rhe tail m dimiijisbed, the repulsion probably beconi- 
i:,„ — kiT nod weaker, 

tt hai tikewisie heeo observed that the length of these tails 
\n comnionly in proportion to the proximity of the comet to 
the tun. That of 16S0 threw out a tnun that would almost 
have rrarhfd from the enn to tlw earth. If this bad been al- 
trftcf#»d by I be tnn, would it not bare fallen upon his body» 
when the comet at that time was not one-fourth of his diame- 
tef distant troni him ? — but instead of this, it was darted away 
to the optionite side of the heavera, even with a greater velo- 
city than that of tbt cornet itself. Now what can tbia b« 
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owift^ to J if not to a repulsive power ii! the ttiti or hi* atmos- 
phere? 

And, indeed, it wcmld at flwt appear but little Tera nbeurd 
ta siiy, that t^e tail of the comet ii all this time violently at* 
traded by the sun, although it be driven away in an oppoitte 
dipiction froTn htm, a a to say th# itme of the coiriet itae!f. It 
ii true, thin repnlflion ieems to begin much eooner to affect 
tbt tail than the body of the comet, which in supposed always 
to patt the sun before it begins to fly away from hinij which 
ii by no means the case with the tail. The reptiliive force, 
therefore (if there is any such), is in a much less proportion 
than the attracti\*e one, and probably juet only enough to 
counterbalance the latter, when tbene bodies are in their 
perihelionsj and to tnm them so mtich inaide aa to prevent 
their falling into thf^ body of the stin. The projectile force 
tbev have acquired will then carry them ont to the heavens, 
and repnlaion probnbly diminiahing as they recede from the 
flun'9 atmosphere, his attraction will again take jilacPj and 
refeird their motion regr^tarly, till the^^ arrive at their aphelia^ 
whfia they once mon? begin to retnna to him. 

T don^t know you will lilm all this. Our comet lias led me 
a dance I very little thought of; and I believe I should have 
done better to send it at once into the sun, and bad done with 
it I aisd that, indeed, I am apt to believe, will be its fate* For 
as thi^ comet has no tail, there is, of consequence, tio apparent 
repulsion. If it was repelled* itt=s atmoHpherc', like the otheiij, 
would be driven away in the opposite direction from the sun ; 
I therefore do not see any possible method it haa of escaping* 

These comets are certainly bodies of a \'ery different natnre 
from those with tails, to wliich^ indeed, tbey appear evt*n fo 
bear a mut'h less resemblance than they do to planets; and it 
is no small proof of the little progress we have made in the 
knowledge of the ouiverse, that they have not as yet been dis- 
finjEfuiahed by a dilTt^rent name. 

This is the third kind of body that has been discovered m 
otlT system, that all appear essentially different from each 
Other, that ore prt^ably rt*g<Tliifed by different laws, and in- 
tended for very different purposes How mtich will fK.>sterity 
be astonisbed \\t our ignoraucej and wonder that this system 
should have existed for so many thousand yeai-s, before we 
were in the least acquainted with one-half of it, or had even 
invented names to distinguish its different members? 

I ha\'e no douht that m future ages tbe number of tbo 
cometSj the form of their orbits^, and time of their revolutions, 
will be as clearly demonstrated m that of the planets. It Is 
our countryniani Dr, Ha Hey, who has bcftin tbis great work, 
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which may be con^demd ai jaat uow in its earliest iii£iiicy. 
These bodi&H^ too, with thick atmosplieres^ but witboot tftO», 
wij] likewise have their proper places at certainai^ and will no 
lt>tt|rrr bcr cotifounded with bodiei to which they bear na 
P8ft»mbltuico or coimexiOD' 

CotiictM with taila havs seldom bee& viiible but on their 
roctiflu fh>m tin? eun* It is bo that kiodles theixi up, and givea 
them ttiat alumiiui^ appeara^ace in the beaveue. On the con- 
trary 5 thoae without tails have aeldoiUj perbapa never, been 
objier^ed, but on their approach to him. I don't recollect any 
whoic return ban bet»n tolerably well aBcertained, I retnam* 
ber, indeed » a lew years agOj a tniall one^thatwae said to 
have been discovered by a teleflcope> after it had passed the 
stin, but never more became visibJe t^i the naked eye. TiuB 
ftftaertion in eanily made^ and nobody can contradict it ; but it 
doeii not at all appear probable that il abould have become to 
much Ime lanunaua after it bad passed the sun than before it 
anpnmched bim ; and 1 will own to you, when 1 have beard 
that the re tarn of these com etB had escaped the eyes of the 
moat acute astronomers, I have been tempted to think that 
they did not return at all, but were absorbed in the body of 
the sun, which their violent motion towards bim Beemed to 
indicate* Indeed, 1 have often wished that this dincoveiy 
might be m ad e^ as it would in some measure account for what 
has as yet been looked upon as unaccountable — that the enn, 
notwithstanding his dail^r waste from enlightening the uni- 
verse, never uppears diminished either in size or light. Surely 
tbii waste must be immense ; and MTre there not in nature 
Bome hidden proviaion tor supplying it, in the space of six 
thoiii^and years, eupposing the world to be no older, the 
planets must have got to a much greater distance from his 
body, by the va«t diminution of his attraction ; they ranst like- 
wise have moTed much slowerj and consequently the length of 
OUT year must have he en greatly increased. Nothing of all 
this seems to he the case : the diameter of the sun is the same 
as ever it was; be neither appears diminished^ nor our distance 
from him increased ; his light, heat, and attraction seem to be 
the same as ever^ and the motion oi" the plane tH round him ia 
performed in the fmme time : of consequencej his quantity of 
matter a till continues the same. How, then, i« this vast 
waste supplied ? Stay there not be millions of bodies attracted 
by him, from the boundless regions of space, that are never 
perceived by na ? Comets^ on their road to him, have several 
times been accidentally discovered by tt-lescoiM^s that were 
never seen by the nakud eye. Indeed, the number of black 
spot* on the sun seem to indicate that there is always a quaa- 
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tity of matter there^ only in a preparation to gire lif ht^ but 

not yet refined and pure enongb to thn^w off rays like the rest 
of hia body. For I tMnk we can hardly conceive ^ that any 
matter can remain long an the body of the &mi without be* 
coming luminous ; and ao we find tbeae spots often diaappear^ 
that ie to sayj the matter of which they are compoeed ia then 
perfectly melted, and has acquired the same degree of heat 
and light aa the rest of his body. Even iJi our glaas-houses, 
and other very hot furnaces, most aorta of matter very soon 
acquire the Bame colour and appearance aa the matter in 
fuBion^ and emit raya of light like it. But how much more 
muat this be the ca&e at the surface of the sun, when Newton 
computesi that even at many thoaeaud milea^ distance from it^ 
a body would acquire a degree of heat two thousand times 
greater than that of red-hot ironF It has generally been ua- 
deratood, that he said the great comet really did acquire thia 
degree of heat; but this ia certainly a miatnke; ^ir Isaae^s 
expression, to the heat of my remembrance, is, that it might 
have acquired it. And if we consider the very great mze of 
that body, and the short time of its perihelionj the thing will 
appear ini possible : nor, indeed, do 1 think we can conceive 
that a body only a a large as our earth (and the spots on the 
auu are often much larger) could be reduced to fusion, even on 
hia surface J but after a very considerable space of time. 

Nowj as it ieeina to be universally supposed that tbe raya 
of light are really particles of matter proceeding from the body 
of the sun, I think it is abaoUite!)^ uoceesary that we should 
fall tqion «ome such method of sending him back a supply of 
thoae raySj other vviae, let hia stock be ever so gr&at, it rauat 
at last be exhausted, 

I wiih aatronomerB would observe vyhethtr the sputa on the 
aun are not increased after the appearing of tUeae comets, and 
and whether theae apots do not disappear again by degrees, 
like a body that h gradually melted down in a furnace. But 
there is another con si deration^ too, which naturally occurs : 
pray, what becomes of all tliia vast quantity of matter after it 
IS reduced to light ? Is it ever collected again into solid 
bodiea^ or is it for ever lost and di»sipt^ted after it has made 
ita journey tVoui the sun to the object it illuminates ? It m 
some what strange, that of all that iinniense quantity of matter 
poured down on ua during the day, that pervadei and fills the 
whole uniierse, the moment we are deprived of the himinous 
bodyj the whole of it, in an instant, seems to be anniliilated : 
in shorty there are a number of difRculties attending the com- 
monly received doctrine of light; nor do I tl link there is any 
point in natural phlloeophy the eolution of which ii leea iatie-- 
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factory t If we irappoie eneiy ray to lie a streim of |Article» 
of raatter, dartiog from tbe mminons body, how can we coo* 
ceive that fheie utteanis may be intersected and pierced hy 
other stream 8 of the same matter, ten fhoasand fliflit^rcfit waytj 
without caufliugr the l^st confusion either to the ooe ta the 
other ? — ^for in a clear night ift*e see distinctly any partionlar 
atar that "we look at, although the rajs coming iVom the fiUi 
to onr eye are pierced for m iliiotis of railea before tliey reach 
Hi, by millions of streams of the aame raysj from every other 
aim aod atar m the imiveree, Nowaappose, in any other m&t^ 
ter that we know of-rand one woo Id imagine there ought at 
leatt to he some sort of analogy — suppose, I iny, we ehonld 
only attempt to make two atreams pata one another— water, 
for instance, or air, one of the purest and the most floid tub* 
atanoea w-e are acquainted with — we tlnd it totally imposmble- 
Tbe two atreama will mutually internipt and incommode oli6 
another, and the strongest will ever carry off the weakest into 
itaown direction; but if a stream of light is hit by ten thou* 
sand other streams, moving at the rale of ten millions of miles 
in a minute, it is not even bent by the impreision, nor in the 
smallest degree diverted from its course ; but reachea us with 
the same precision and regulurity as if nothing hi*d interfered 
With it. Beaidesj on the iupposition that light is real parHcles 
of matter moving from the sun to the earth in the ppnce of 
eeven minutes, how corru^s it to pnas, that with all this \\*q\\- 
derful velocity* there seems to be no momentum ? for it com- 
mnnicatea motion to no body that obstructs its pas^age^ and 
nobody whatever is removed by the percnssion. Supposing 
we had never heard of this discovery, and were at once to be 
told of a current of matter flying at the rate of ten miilions of 
miles in a mimite, and m large as to cover one-half of our 
globe^ would we not imagine that the earth must instantly be 
torn to pieces by it, or carried off with the most incredible 
velocity? It will be objected, that the extreme minuteness 
of the particles of lij^ht prevents It from having any such 
effect : but as these particles are in such quantity, and so close 
to each other, as to cover the surface of every body that is op- 
posed to them, and entirely to fill up that vast space betwixt 
the earth and the sun, this objection, 1 should thiuk, in a great 
measure falls to the ground. The particles of air and of w ater 
are likewise extremely minute, ana a small ipjantity of theae 
will produce little or no effect ; but increase their nomb^r, 
and only give them the millionth part of the velocity that 19 
ascribed to a ray of light, and no force whatever could be able 
to withstand them. 
Adiea* I have unwarily nm myself into the very deep^ of 
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philosophy, and find it rather difficnlt to stragfgle ont again. 
I ask your pardon, and promise, if possible, for the future, to 
steer quite clear of them. I am sure, whatever this comet 
may be to the universe, it has been an imius/atum to me ; for 
it has led me strangely out of my rOaa, and bewildered me 
amongst rocks and quicksands where I was like to stick fifty 
times. 

I hAre forgot whether or not you are a rigid Newtonian ; if 
you are, I believe I had better recant in time for fear of acci- 
dtots. t kn6w this is a very tender point; and hav^ seen 
ftianv of those gentletnen, who are good Christians too, that 
dan near with nrach more temper to hear the divinity of our 
!9ftvionr called in Question than that of Sir Isaac, and look oH 
a Cartesian or a Ptolemean as a worse sjpecies of infidel than 
im atiieist. 

I remember, when I was at collie, to have seen a heretie 
to their dootrine of gravity very suddenly contorted by beinf 
tossed in a blanket ; and another, who denied the law of cen« 
iriAigal fbrces, soon brought to assent, ttota having the demon* 
stranon made up<m his shoulders, by a stone whiried at th« 
end of a string. 

These are powerfhl arguments, and it is difficult to with* 
stand them. I cry yon mercy. .1 am without reach of yon at 
present, and you are heartily welcome to wreak yout venge^ 
ance on my letter. 
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CHUBCHES OF PALERMO.— PEEP ARATIONS FOE 
A FESTIVAL. 



Palemm^ July 6, 

Maky of the churcliea liere are extremely rich and ma^ificent. 
The cathedral (or, a a they call it, Mndre Ckuisa) is a venerable 
Gothic buHding, and of a large ai^e ; it is supported within bjr 
eighty colurana of orieutal granite^ and divided into a grea^t 0nm- 
ber of chapels, some of which are extremeiy rich, particularly 
that of St. Rofloliaj the patroness of Palermo, who is held in 
greater veneration here than all the persona of the Trinity* 
and, which i» still more, than even the Virgin Mary herself. — 
The relics of tiie saint are preserved in a large hox of ailver, 
cnrioualy wrought, and enriched with precious atones. They 
perform' many miracles, and nre looked upon as the grEatest 
treasure of the city. They are esteemed the most effectual 
remedy against the plague, and ha\'e often preserved them 
frc*m that fatal distemper. The saint gained so much creditj 
in saving them from the last jjlaguti of Messina, althoug-h it 
was at two hundred mileB^ distance, that they have, out of 
platitude, erected a nob^e monument to her. St. Agatha did 
as ranch for Catania, but that city hae not been so generous to 
, her. The other ricbet of this church consist principally in 
some hones of St, Peter, aud a whole arm of St- John th© 
Baptist, There is likewise a jaw-bone of prodigious efficacy i 
and iome other bones of lesser note. It contains some things 
of smaller consequence, which, however, are not altogether 
without tbeir merit. The monuments of their Norman king», 
several of whom lie buried here, are of the finest porphyry, 
Bome of them near seven hundred years old, and yet of very 
tolerable worlcraanship. Opposite to these is a tabernacle of 
lapis lazuli. It is about fifteen feet high, and finely orna- 
mented. Home of the presents made to St, Bosolia are by no 
means contemptible, A crtiss^ of very large brilliants, from tba 
King of Spain, is, I think, the most considerable* 

The Sachrisfiej too, ia very rich ; there are some robes em- 
broidered with oriental pearl, that are near four hundred year* 
old, and yet look as fresh aa if done yesterday. 

The Jesuits' church is equal in magnificence to any thing I 
have seen in ltaly» The genius of those fathers appears strong 
in ail their works j one is never at a loss to find them out 
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They have been groaaly calumniated, for they cerfeaiuly had 
leas hypocrisy than any other order of monki. 

The Chiesa del Pallazzo is entirely incmated over with 
ancient moiaic, and the vaulted roof^ too, is all of the same. 
But it ia endkse to talk of churches . Here are upwards of 
three hundred. That of Monrealej about tve miles distant 
from this city, is the next iu dignity in the island after the 
cathedral of Palermo, It is nearly of the same ai^e, and the 
whole is incruBted with mosaic, at an iucredible expenae* 
Here are likewise several porphyry and marble monumenta of 
ihe flrat kiuga of Sicily. This cathedral was built by King 
WiUiam the Goodj wbofie memory is still held in great vener- 
ation amongst the Sicilians. 

The Archbishop of Monreale is already looked upon as a 
saintj and indeed he deserves beatification better, I believe^ 
than most of those in the calendar. His income is very great, 
of which he reserves to himself just as much as procures him 
clothes and the simplest kind of food ; all the rest he devoteii 
to charitable, piouSj and public uses. He even seems to carry 
this too far, and denies himself the most common gratifications 
of Life— such as sleeping on a bed^ a piece of luxury he is said 
never to indulge himself in^ but lies every night on straw. He 
IB, as you may believe, adored by the people, who crowd in 
hit way as he passes to receive his benediction j which they 
alleg-e is even of more sovereign eiScacy than that of the pope* 
And, indeed, so it is ; for he never sees an object in distress 
but he is sure to relieve him, not trusting alone to tlie spiritual 
efficacy of the blessing, but always accompanying it with 
something solid and tetin>oral ; and, perhaps, this accompani- 
ment is not esteemed the worst part of it. The towu and 
country ronnd Monreale are greatly indebted to his liberality, 
and in every comer exhibit marks of bis munificence. He haa 
jtist now made a present to the cathedral of a magnificent 
altar, only about one-half of which is finished* It is of 
massive silver, exquisitely wrought, representing, in high 
relief, some of the principal stories iu the Bible, and^ I 
think, will be one of the finest in the world. — But, what 
is of much greater utility, he has, at his own expense^ mada 
a noble walk the whole way from tliis city to Monreale, 
which was formerly veiy difficult of access, as it stands 
near the top of a very high mountain. The walk is cut 
with a great deal of jodgment on the side of this mountain, 
and winds by easy zigzags to the top of it, It is adorned 
with ieveral elegant fountains of water, and is bordered od 
each side with a variety of flowering shrubs. The valley at 
the foot of the mountain is rich and beautiful* It appears ap^ 
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continued orangre garden far many miki^ m,d exhibits &n ele- 
gant piece of scenery ; perruming the air, at the same time, 
■with the mofit delicloui odo^irs. We '^ere m pleased with this 
little expedition, that^ notwithfitanding- the beat of the »ea- 
flon, we could not keep in onr carriagej but walked almost the 
whole road. 

'Hje city of Palermo, fbr these ten dayt past, has heen 
■wholly occupied in preparing for the grreat feaet of St, Ik)vcli& ; 
and if the show is in any degree adequate to the expense wad 
trouble it cofta them, it muit indeed be a very noble one,— 
They are erecting an incredible number of archea and pytu- 
midd for the iiluminations. They are of ■wood, paintedf and 
adorned with artificial flowers. Thete, they tell us, are to be 
entirely covered o\er mith small lamps, so thut when seen at 
a little diitance, they appear like so many pyramid a and archea 
of flame. The wholf^ Marino, and the two ^reat streets that 
divide the city, are t€ be illaminated in a roa^nificent manner, 
llie number of pyramids and arehen prepared for these ill ami- 
nations, we are told, exceed two thousand. They ai^ erected 
on each aide of the street, betwixt the footpath and th^ pave* 
ment, and ron in two right linea exactly parallel from end to 
end. Each of those lines is a mile in length, which makes four 
miles for the whole. The four gatea are the vistas to theie 
fonr stilts, and are to be highly decorated and illaminated, — 
From the square in the centre of the city, the whole of thla 
Vfiiit illumination can be seen at once ; and they assure us the 
ffrandear of it exceeds all belief. The whole of the Marino is 
to be dretsed out in the same manner \ and for these three 
^^■eeka past^ they have been employed in erecting two great 
theatres for iire-worka. One of these fronts the viceroy's pa-^ 
lace, and is almost equal to it in siie ; the other is laid on 
pilea driven in the sea, exactly opposite the great orchestra in 
the cimtre of the Marino. Besides these^ they are building an 
eootmons engine^ virhich they call St, Rosolia's triumphal car, 
From the size of it, one would imagine it were for ever fo re- 
main On the spot where it b erected, bnt they assure ns it is 
to be drawn in triumph through the city. It if indeed mount^i 
npon wheels, but it does not appear that any force whatever 
can he able to torn them, 

1 own my curiosity increases every day to see this singular 
exhibition » The car is already higher than most houses in 
Palermo, and they are still adding to its height. Sut the part 
of the show they value themselves the most on is the illumina- 
tion of the great church ; this they affirm is sujjerior to any 
thing in the world, the illumination otSt, Peter's itself not e*- 
oepted* The preparations for it are indeed amazing. These 
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vtere begun alwiut a month ago, and will not be finished till 
towards the last daj^a of the feast. The whole of the cathe- 
dral j both roof and walU, is entirely covered over with miT« 
tore, int^rtnixed with gold and aiher paper, and an infinite 
variety of artificial flowers. All tbeae are arranged and dii- 
posed^ in my opinion, with great taate and elegance; none of 
them predommatej but they are intermingled every where in 
a jtLBt proportion. 

Every altar^ cbapel, and column, are finished in the aame 
manner, which takei off from the littleues« of the j^articular 
omamenti, and give a an air of grnndeur and uniformity to thti 
whole. The roof is bung with itmumerable lawtrei filled with 
wajc candles, and I am persuaded, when the whole in lighted 
up, it must he equal to any palace either in the J^air^ Tak^^ 
or the Aruhian Nights EnieTtmnm€ntx. Indeadj it aeemt 
pretty much in the same style too, for all is gold, BiWer, and 
precioua stones- The saints are dressed out in all their glorj% 
and the fairy queen hergelf waa never finer tlian js St. lk>iolia. 
The people are lying vouder iu crowds beibre her, praying with 
all their might, I dare say, for one petition o^ered to God 
Almighty she has at least a hundreds We were just iio%v remark* 
ing with how little respect they pass the chapela dedicated to 
God \ they hardly deign to give a little incUnatiou of the head ; 
hut when they come near thoae of tbeir favourite aaints, they 
bow down to the very ground* Ignorance and soperiitition 
have ever been inseparable : 1 believe in their heartti tiiey 
think he baa already reigned long enough, and would be glad 
t-o liave a change m the government ; aud every one of them 
(like the poor Welshman who thought he would be succeeded 
by Sir Watkin Williania), U fully persuaded that hii own fa-» 
vourite saint is the true heir-apparent. Indeed, tliey already 
give them the precedency on most occasional — not in proceaaiona 
and aSairs of etitjuette^ there they think it would not be de« 
cent ; but in their more private afihirs they generally pay tha 
compliment to the saint; yet, in their inacriptiona on churchoi 
and chapela (which oua would think are public ewough)j when 
they are dedicated to God and any particular saint, they have 
often ventured to put the name of the saint first — ^** Sancto 
Jmmario^ ci Deo O^. Mtta;,^' — taking evi^ry opiiortuoity of 
raising their dignity, though at thi^ expense of that of God 
himself. 
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9T. ROSOLIA,— SUPEHSTITION AND INFIDELITY. 

Pabr^fHOf Jufif 7- 

I HATE been inquiriDg' who tins aame St Boso^ia may be* "who 
has become ao very capital a peraouage in this part of the 
world ; but notwithstttnditig their adoring her with such fer- 
vency, I have found none that can give any tolerable account 
of her Baintihjp. They refer yon to the most fabulous legends^ 
that even difi'er widely in their accounts of her. And^ after 
all the offeringH they have made, the churches they have hniitj 
and raonuraents they have raised to her memory, I think it i* 
far from beiug improbable that there really never did exist 
inch a person, I went through all the bookaellerfi* «hops^ but 
could find nothing relative to her^ except an epic poenij of 
which she 19 the heroine. It is in the Bicilian language^ and 
ia indeed one of the greatest curioBities 1 ever met with. The 
ixjet sets her at once above all other aainta except the Vir^ 
gin, and it seems to be with the greatest reluctance that he 
can prevail upon himself to yield the pass even to her. 1 find 
from thii cariooa compOBition, and the notf^a npon it, that St. 
Roaoiia was niece to King Williani the Good ; that she began 
veify early to display symptoms of her sanctity ; that at fifteen 
the deserted the world and disclaimed all huraati society. Hhe 
retired to the monntains on the west of the citj^ and she waa 
never more heard of for about five hundred years. She disap- 
peared in the year 1159. The people thought she had been 
taken up to heaven, till, in the year I6if4, during the time of a 
dreadful plague, a holy man had a vision that the saint's bones 
were lying in a cave near the top of the Monte Pel eg ri no j 
and that if they were taken up with due rei erence, and car- 
ried in proceasion tiirice round the walls of the cityj tliey 
should immediately be delivered from the plague. At first 
little attention was paid to the holy man, and he was looked 
upon as little better than a dreamer ; hovt^ever, he persisted 
in his story, grew noisy j and got adherents. The magistrates, 
to pacify them» sent to the Monte Pelegrino, when, lo ! f he 
mighty discovery was made — the sacred bones were found — 
the city was freed from the plague, and St. Rosolia became 
the greatest saint ia the calendar. Churches were reared, al- 
tars were dedicated, and mimstere appointed to this new 
divinityj whose dignity and ccmsequeace have ever since *- — 
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supported at tm incredible expetiic. Now, T thitik it is more 
than probable tliat these bones, that are now 80 nmch re- 
verenced, and about which this great city ia at preHeiit in 
such a bu«tle, belong to Home poor wretehj that perhajva wa» 
murdered, or died for want in the mouiitaius. The holy man 
probably could have given a very good account cif thorn, 

It 19 Ideally aatonishing to think what auimala MuperHtidoii 
makes of mankind, I dare »ay the bonei of St, ila«olift are 
ja&t as little entitled to the bonouri they receive an tho«4* of 
poor St. Viar, which were found «oaie where in H|Hiiti utjder a 
broken tombstone, where these were the only legible letter». 
The Btory, I think, ia told by Dr. Middletou. The prientp 
found that the bones had an excellent kuaek at working 
miracles, and were of opinion that thia, together with the .V, 
liar ott the stone j waa proof aufbeieut of Km i*anctity- lie 
continued long in high estimation, and they drew no inconil* 
derable revenue from his abilities, till unfartiinatt-ly they fie- 
titioned the pope to grant him aome immunjtieH, The fx^jm 
(Leo Xj* I think), not entirely »atiafled with regard to liiii 
saintehipj desired to be informed of his pretenninnM. A M*it of 
his miracles was «ent over, accompanied by the uttine with S, 
ViiiT upon it. The firat part of the proof wai* waxtaiued, hut 
the antiquaries found the fragment to tie part of (he tonibstun** 
of a {Bj^mviJi) pripfecius viurimn^ or overseer of the high mad, 
to whose bones they bad been so niueb indebted, and poor Bt, 
Viar, though probably an honesterman than most of them, was 
ordered to be struck out of the calendar. 

The people of fashion here hold the auperstition of the vnU 
gar in great contempt; and perhaps that vej-y sn;K?r«tition m 
one principal cause of their inlidelity. Indeed, I have ever 
found that deiam is most prevalent in those cuuntrlert whero 
the people are the wildest and moat bigoted. A refined and 
cultivated nnderstandingj shocked at their folly ^ thinks it can- 
not possibly recede too far from it, and is often tempted to fly 
to the very opposite extri^me. When reason is much olfended 
by any particular dogma of faith or act of worship, she is but 
too apt^ in the mldet of her dJflgust^ to reject the wliole. The 
great misfortune is, that in these countries, the most violent 
champions for religion are commonly the most weak and igno- 
rant ; and certuinly one weak advocate in any cause, but more 
particularly in a mysterious ooej that requires to be handled 
with delicacy and address, is capable of hurting it mor© than 
fifty of ita wamaeat opponents. Silly books, that have been 
written by well-meaning men, in defence of religion » I am 
confident have made more infidels than all the works of Bo- 
lingbroke^ Shafteabury, or evea Voltaire himself; they only 
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■w&ut to meike people believe that there are some ladfcroai 
things to be saia against it ; but these grave jilodding bloclc- 
headi do all they cati to [lerauade ub tbut them m little or 
iiothiug to be saia for it. The universal error of these gentry 
i% that tbey ever attempt to explain, and reconcile to Ben»e 
and reason, those very mysteries that the first principlei of our 
religion teach us are incomprehensiblej and of consequeuQe 
neither objects of sense nor reason. 1 once heard an ipiorant 
priest declare that he did not find the least difficulty in con- 
ceiving the mystery of the Trinity^ or that of Incarnation, aB4 
that be wouM undertake to make them plain to the meanest 
capacities- A gentleman present told him he had no doubt he 
could— to all such capacities aa bis owu. The priest took it 
as a compliment, and made bim a bo^^^ Now, don't you tHnit 
that a few gtnch teachers as this nmst hnrt religion more by 
their zeal than all its opponents can by their M-^it? Had these 
heroes still kept behind the bulwarks of faith and of mystery, 
their adversaries never could have touched them ; but tbey 
have been foolish enough to abandon these strongholds, and 
dared them forth to combat on the plain fields of reason and 
of sense. A sad piece of generalship indeed : such defenders 
must ever ruin the best cause. 

But although the people of edo cation here despise the wild 
superstition of the vulgar, yet they go regularly to mass, and 
attend the ordinances with great respect and decency ; and 
they are much pleased with us for our conformity to their cus-» 
toms, and for not appearing openly to despise their rites and 
ceremonies, I own this attention of theirs not to offend weak 
minds tends ranch to give ys a faronrable opinion both of their 
hearts and understaudiugB. They don*t make any^ boast of 
their infidelity, neither do they pester you with it as in France, 
where it is perpetually buzzed in your ears, and where, al- 
though they pretend to believe less, they do in fact believe 
more than any nation on the continent. 

r know of nothing that gives one a worse opinion of a man 
than to see him make a shnw and parade of his contempt fur 
things held sacred— it is an oiKin insult to the judgment of 
the public. A countryman of ours, ahont two years ago, of- 
fended egregionsly in thii article, and the people still speak of 
him both with contempt and detestation* It happened one 
day in the great churchy duriug the elevation of the host, wbep 
every body else were on their knees, that he still kept stand- 
ing, without any appearance of respect for the ceremony, A 
young nobleman that was near him expressed his surprise at 
this, " It is strange, sir," said he, " tuat you, who have lb© 
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education of a gentleman, and ought to have the sentiments 
of one, should thus choose to give so very public offence." 

" AVhy, sir," said the Englishman, " I don't believe in tran- 
flubstantiation." " Neither do I, sir," replied the other, " and 
yet you see I kneel." 

Adieu. I am called away to see the preparations for the 
feast. In my next I" shall probably give you some account 
of it. 

P,S. — I have been watching with great care the return of 
our comet, but as yet I have discovered nothing of it. I ob* 
serve, too, with a very indifferent glass, several large round 
spots on the sun's disk, and am far from being certain that it 
- is not one of them ; but I shall not alarm you any more with 
this subject. 
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THE SIROCCO.— FEMALE UBEBTY. 

Pale^'MOf Jultf 10. 

On Sundiiy, the 8thj we tad the long-expected sirocco wind, 
wbichi although our expectations had been raised prett)^^ high. 
yet 1 own greatly exceeded them. Evi^r aince we came to our 
new lodging, the theiinameter has stood betwixt 72 aud 74 
decrees ; at our old one it waa ui'teu at 79 fltid SO ; so gre^it 
is the difference betwixt the heart of the city and th** sea-sbiire. 
At present our windij\^'9 not only iVont to the north ^ but tlie 
aea ia imrnediatdy under tbemjrora whence we are conatautly 
refreahed by a delightful cooling breeze* Friday and Satiirday 
were tincommonly cool, the mercury never being higher than 
TH r and although the iirocco m said to have set in early on 
Sunday momingj the atr in our apartments, which are very 
large^ with high ceilings, was not in the least a fleeted by it at 
eight o'clockjWben I rofle. 1 opened the door without having 
any sunpicion of such a change, and indeed I never waa mt>pe 
aa ton J shed in my life. The first blast of it on my face felt lilfe 
the hurning steam from the mouth of au oven, I drew back 
my head and shut the door, calling out to Fullarton that tlie 
whole atmosphere was in a tlame. However, we ventured to 
open another door that lead?* to a cool platform, where we 
nanally walk; this was not exposed to the wind; and Iiere 
I found the lieiit modi more supportable than I could in- 
deed hav e expected, from the first si>ecimen I had of it at 
the other door. It felt some what like the subterraneoui 
fiweating-atovea at Naples, but still much hotter* In a 
few minutes we found every libre greatly relaxed, and the 
pores opened to such a degri!ej that %ve expected soon to be 
thrown into a prafuae sweat. 1 xvenfc to examine the ther* 
mometer, and found the air in the room aa yet m little affected 
that it stood only at T3. The preceding night it was at 721. 
I took it out to the open air, when it immediately rose to 1 10^ 
and soon after to IJ^; aod 1 am confident, that in our old 
lodgings, or any svhere within the city, it muit have risen 
several degrees Ingher- The air waa thick and hca^y, but the 
barometer waa little nfFeeted — it had fdlen only about a line. 
The son did not once appear the whole diiy, otherwise 1 
am persuaded the heat must have been insopportable : on that 
Bide of our platform which is exposed to the wind, it was 
with difficiilty we could bear it for a few minutea, Here I 
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eitposed a little pomatum^ which was melted down as if I had 
laid it before the fire. I attempted to take a walk in the 
itreet, to «ee if any creature was Btirring-, but I found ifc 
too mnch for me, and was §rl^d to get up stairs agam^ 

This extraordinary heat coDtinued till three o^clock in the 
afternoon, when the wind changed at onGe> almost to the op-^ 
poBite point of the compasSj and all the rcRt of the day it blew 
Btrong fVom the sea. It is impossible to conceive the difl^rent 
feeling of the air. Indeed, the sadden change from heat to cold 
is almost as inconceivable as that from cold to heat. The 
current of this hot air had been fJyins for many hours from 
south to northf and I lind no doubt that the atmosphere for 
many miles round was entirely composed of it ; however, the 
wind no sooner changed to the norths than it felt extremely 
cold^ and we were soon obliged to put on our clothes^ for, till 
then we had been almost naked. In a short time the thermo- 
meter sunk to 82 degrees, a degree of heat that in England 
would be thought almost insupportahlej and yet all that night 
we were obligedj merely from the cold, to keep up the glasses 
of our coach ; so much w^ere the pores opened and the fibres 
relaxed by these few hours of the sirocco. Indeed, 1 had ex- 
posed myself a good deal to the open air^ as I was determined 
to feel what effect it w-ould produce on the human body* At 
first 1 thought it must have been impossibfe to bear it ; bot I 
soon discovered my mistake, and fonnd, that where I was 
alieltered from the wind, I could walk aboot without any 
great inconvenience; neither dtd it produce that copioui 
sweat I ex^iected ; It occasioned, indeed, a violent perspiration, 
which was only attended with slight moisture on the skin ; 
but 1 suppose, if I had put on my clothes, or taken the least 
exercise, it soon would have brought it on. 

I own to you my curiosity with regard to the sirocco is now 
thoroughly satiylled, nor do I at all wish for another visit of it 
during our si^y in Sicily. Many of our acquaintance, who had 
been promising us this refjahy as they call it, came crowding 
about us as soon us it was over, to kno^v what we thought of 
it. They own it has been pret^' violent for the time it lasted^ 
but assure nathat they have felt it more so, and likewise of a 
much longer dumtion; howe%*er, it seldom lasts more than 
thiHy-Bix or forty hours, so that the walla of the houses have 
not time to be heated throughout, otherwise they think there 
could be no such thing as living ; however, from what I have 
felt of it, I believe they are mistaken. Indeed, had 1 been 
latisfled with the first blast (which isgeneraUy the case with 
theiii)s and never ventured more out in it> I certainly should 
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bave beetj of their opiDion* They laughed at us for eacposingr 
ouraelveg »o long to it, Bud were anrpriHei that our cnrioaity 
BJio^d ^ead ui to mate experinieats at the expense of cm? pox- 
Hom. They aaeure us that during the time it fasts, there is not 
a mortal to be aeen ^vithout doora, Imt those whom neee^isity 
obliges. Alt tlie doors and uiudows are shut close, to pre- 
vent the external air from entering, apd vliere there are no 
window-sliutterSj they hang up wet blankets oii the inside of 
the windo^, Tbe aer\ anta are constantly employed in spriivk- 
lijig water through their apartments^ to preserve the air in aa 
teinperate a state as possible ; and this ia no diflicult matter 
tere, a» I am tuld there ia not a liouae in (he city tbat baa not 
a fountain within it. Dy these meana, th(? people of taahiou 
suffer very little from the airocco, exce])t theatrictoonfinenient 
to which it restricts Iheni. 

U- ia aomewbat suigujar, that notwithstandiug the scQre|imf 
heat of tbia wind^ It has never been known to produce any 
epidemical distempers, nor, indeed, bad contequeuces of any 
kmd to the bealtb of these people. U is true, they feel extreoiely 
weak and relaxed during the time it blows, but a fow hoi^rsof 
|he tramontane, or north win 3 r which generally SQceeeda it, 
fioon braces them up and seta tliera to righta again. Now, in 
Najjl^sand in many other places in Italy, livhere its violence ia 
not to be compared to this, it is often attended with putTid 
disorders, and seldom fail a to produce an almost general de- 
jection of spires* It ia true, mdeed, that there tUe airocco 
lasti for many days, nay^ even for weeks ; so that, as its e^ecfa 
are different^ it probably proceeds, likewise, from a differenf 
cause. 

1 liave not been able to procure any good accQurit of this 
singular object in the cUmate of Palermo, Tho causes they 
assign for it are various^ though none of them;. I think, are al- 
together satisfactory. 

I have aeen an old ft'llow here, wlio has written upon 
it Ife says it ia the same wind that is so dreadful irj ttie 
sandy deserts of Africa, where it aometiraes proves mortal in 
tbe space of half an hour. He alleges that it is cooled by its 
jiasaage over the aea, which entirely diBarms it of these tre- 
mendous efforts before it reaches Sicily. But if this were trtie, 
we should expect to find it most violent on tbat side of tbe 
island that lies nearest to Africa, w hichis not the case : thou|?h, 
indeed* it is possible that its heat may be again increased by 
its passage across tbe island ; for it has ever been found much 
more violent at Palermo j winch ia near the most northern poipt, 
than any where else in Sicily. Indeed, I began to be more re- 
cqpcilea to tlun r^aton^ nvben I consider tliat tbia city in almost 
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imtdtilided by high mbuiitaiiid, the raviri^ and vdllbys WP 
vwixi Tirtiikh are parched tip and biiminff hot at tills se^qd 
THese likewise bcititaiii inhunierable spnngs of warni waief * 
the streams of which may teiid greatly to^ incteaiife the 
iieai, jJerhdps likewise to soften the air, and disarm it 6{ lis 
hoxicfus qtiistlities. It is- d practice, tod; at this sJsason^ib bttfii 
heath arid brushwood on tne rtlbnntaihs, -vrhicli iritist fkrth^r 
add to the heat of the feir. 

^ihe gentlemen who wiere in the country, told xhe thit thfey 
walked ovlt imhiediately affer thi^ sirocbo, dnd folihd the grass 
afad pldhts that had been green the day befoi^ were oecoine 
quite brown, and crackled under their feet as if dried ii to 
oven. * ^ 

I shall add, for ybut amusement, a joiiriial of the weather 
since we cakie to Palbftab. Thfe barorhetei- has ccthtiiiii^ 
cbhstahtly Ivithin aline or t^o of the same pbiiit, 29 1 dlsferefeA ; 
ind the skjr has bbeii always cleat, except the day of the siroccd 
ahd thb 26th bi June, wlieh,.wb had a picek^ smart shbwei- pf 
itiin-for two Hours ; sb I think I have iibtHing farther to db btlt 
tb iriki-k thb heights bf the thermometer. 
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The more 1 consider the e^tr^me violence of this beat, the 
•more I am »urpri«ed that we were able to bear it with bo 
little in convenience* We did not even feel that depressioii of 
apiritfl that commonly attends very great heats with ns* Th© 
thermometer rose 40 degreee^ or veiy near it ; and it hap* 
pens singularly euoughj that before the airocco began^ it stood 
jnst about 40 degrees above the point of congelation ; so that 
m the inornmg of the 8th of July, the heat incrcaaed ao tnncht 
almoat inataiieongly, as it grenerally does during the whole 
time that the vun moves from tropic to tropic, for the differ^ 
ence from 72 and 112 ia the same aa between the frec/iug-point 
ajid 72, or between a cold day in winter and a warm one in 
sttmmer. 

Yesterday we had a great entertainment in the palace of the 
Prince of Far tana j from the balcony of which the viceroy re- 
viewed a regiment of Swiss, the best I have yet seen in the 
Neapolitan service. They are really a fine body of men, and 
notwithstanding the violence of the heat, went throogh their 
motions with great spirit. They had two field pieces on each, 
flank, which were extremely well served ; and the evolutions 
were performed with more precision and eteadiness than one 
generally meets with, except in England or Germany. The 
grenadiera were furnished with false grenades, which pro- 
duced every effect of real ones, except that of doing mis- 
chief. The throwing of these was the part of the entertain* 
ment that eeeraed to please the most^ and the grenadiers took 
care to direct them so that their eflfect should not be lost* 
When a number of thsrm fell together amongst a thick crowd 
of the nobility, which was commonly the case, it afforded an 
entertaining scene enough, for they defended themselves with 
their hats, and threw them very dexterously upon their neigh* 
hours. Howei'er, we saw no damage done, except the singe- 
ing of a few wigs and caps, for the ladies were there in as 
great numbers as the gentlemen. 

The company at the Prince Partana's was bnlHant and the 
entertainment noble. It consisted principally of icea, creams, 
chocolate J sweetmeats, and fruit, of which there was a great 
variety. Not one-half of the company played at cards ; t}iB 
rest amused themselves in conversation and walking on the 
terrace. We found the young prince and princesSj who are 
very amiable^ with several of their companions, playing at 
cross purposes, and other games of that kind. We were joy- 
fully admitted into this cheerful little circle, where we 
amused ourselves very well for several hours, f only men^ 
tjon this to show yon the different syitem of behaviour here 
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and in Italy, whom no euch fafnilmr iiLtEfrconrse is allowed 
amoug^st youDg people before marriagfe, llie young ladies 
here are eftsy, affable, and unaffijcted^ and not (a a on the con- 
tinent) perpetually stuck up by the aides of tbeir motiieri, 
Tvbo bring them into company, not for their amuaementj but 
rather to offer them to sale ; and seem mightily afraid leit any 
one should &teal them^ or that tfaey themselves should make an 
elo|)ement — which, indeed, 1 should think there was aoniB^, 
danger of, conaideriug the restraint under wbiuli they ap 
kept' for surely tbere is no aach strong incitement to vice t 
the making' a punishment of virtue. 

Here the mothers show a proper confidence in their daugh- 
ters, and allow thuirneal character to form and to ripen* In 
the other case, they have either no character at all, or an 
affected one, which they take care to throw oif the moment 
they have got a husband, when they tliink it impossible to 
recede too far from those Tigorous maxims of decorum and 
circumspection, the practice of which they had ever found so ^ 
extremely disagreeable. 

Were they allowed first to show what they really are, I ait^ 
persuaded they would not be half so bad ^ but their parentfl^j 
by the manner they treat them, show that they ha\'e no coa-1 
fidence in their piincipk's, and seem to ha^e adopted tlioj 
ungenerous maxim of our conntryraanj 

That cverj womia Li nt hesrt a rake< 

Now, in countries where this moxiro becomes of general! 
belief, there ia no doubt that it likewise becomee true, for tito T 
women having no longer any character to support* they will I 
even avoid the pretencea to virtue, well knowing that those I 
pretences are only looked upon a a hypocrisy and affectation.! 
I dare say you will agree with me, tliat the better method to] 
make them virtuouaj ia first to make them believe that we] 
think them so ; for where virtue is really esteemed, there are j 
none that would willingly relinriuish the character, but where] 
it renuirea a guard (as parson Adam aays), it certainly ia no" 
worth the aen tine L 

Some of the families here put me in mind of my own do-1 
mestic system. The Prince of Resuttana, his wife and daugk- 1 
ter, are always together, but it ia because they choose to be I 
so, and there appears the etroDgest alTection, without the I 
least diffidence on the one aide or reatraint on the other. The I 
young princess Donda RoBolia is one of the moat amiable 1 
young ladies I have seen j she was of our little party last 
niglitj and indeed made one of its greatest ornaments. It 
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■frould appear vain and partial after this to say, that m cot 
tenance, «eniiiiieDtj and liehaviour, ehe seems aJ together 
Engrlt«h, hut it h true ; and this perhaps may have contributed 
to advatice her i^ till higher Id our esteem; for in spit^ of all 
QViV philoaophy^ these mi philosophical prfjudices will still 
exist J and no man, 1 believe, has entirely divested liimself of 
them. We hnd lately a noble entertainment at her father's 
t'burilry-houae, and had reason to be much pleased Mith the 
Ubaffeuted hoapitalit).^ and easy politeness of the whole family* 
The palace is reckoned the most magnificent m the neighbour- 
hood of Palermo. It lies about six or seven miles to the west 
of the city, in the country called II C^^lle, in the opposite 
direction from the Bagaria, which 1 have already mentioned. 
Thfe titeen>y and his family, with the greater part of the no- 
bility, were of this party^ which lasted till about two iu the 
moriiing. At midnight a curious hH of fireworks w^aa played 
off from the leadi of the palacej which had a fine effect from 
the garden below. 

Farewell. I had no time to write yestordayj and though 
Ive did not break up till near three this morning j I have gofc 
up at eight J T was so eager to give you eoroc ace o ant of the 
aiTocco wind. 

We are now going to be very bufy : the feast of St. Rosolia 
begins to-morrow, and all the world are on the very tipt^ie of 
exjpectation ; perhaps they may be disappoint'ed. 1 often wish 
tllat Voii wpiTQ with us, particularly when we are happy 
though you know it is by no meaue feast* and shows that 
make us so. However, as tliia ia perhat^s the most tremarkable 
one in Europe, that you may enjoy as much of it as possible, 
I sHall sit down evei-y night' and give yoti a short account i>f 
the tranaactions of the day. We are now going to breakfast, 
after which we are engaged to play at ballon, an exercise I 
suppose you are well ac)[naintea with; but as the day pro- 
mises to he extremely hot^ 1 believe I shall desert the party 
and go a-iwiraming. But 1 eee F. and Q. have already at- 
tacked the fig^a and peaches, so I must appear for my interest. 
FarewelU 







FESTIVAL OF ST. HOSOLIA- 



About five in the afternoon, the festival beg^an bj^ the trinmpli 
of Bt. Roflolin, ^vho wun drawn with great pomp tliroug^h the 
centre of the city^ from the ^larino to the Porto Nuovo, The 
triumphal c^t was preceded by a troop of horse, tvith trum- 
pets and kettle- 6 rumSj and all the city ofBcera in their ^ala 
uniforinB. It m indeed a moat enormous machine ; it measure a 
eeyeilty feet long, thirt^^ wide^ and upwards of eighty Mgbj 
andj as it passted alongj overtopped the loftiest houfeB of 
Palermo* The fortn of its under XJaifc is like that of the Roman 
galleys, but it bwciUs as it advances in height, and the fi'oiit 
assumes an o\ til shape like an amphitheatre^ with seats placed 
in the theatrical mauni^r. Tliis ia the great orchestra, which 
waa tilled with ti numerous band of musicians placed in rQti^s, 
one ahovc the other: over Ihia orchestra^ and a little behind 
itj there is a largo dome supported by six Corinthian cokmng, 
and adorned with a number of figures of saints and an^ls ; 
and on the ifunimit of the donie there in a gigantic silver 
fetatue of Ht, Rosolia, Tlie %vhole machine Is dressed out with 
oratige- trees, fiower-pota, and trees of artificial corah The 
car stop[>ed ever>' fifty or sixty yards, ivh en the orchestra per- 
foi-med a piece of music, with songs in honour of the saint. 
It appeared a movinig' castle, find completely filled the great 
street from aide tij f^ide. This indet'd was its greatest disad- 
vantage, for the space it bad to move in was in no wise 
proportioned to its size^ and the hofiae^j seemed to dwindle 
away to nothing as it passed along* This vast fabric was 
drawn by fifty-^Lx hnure mulcsj in two rows, curiously captiri- 
sotted, and mounted by twenty- eight postilions, dressed in 
gold and silver stufTs, with great plumes oF ostrich feathers in 
their Imta. Every windo%v and balcony, on both sides of the 
street, were full of well-dressed people, and the car was fol- 
lowed I>y many thousands (*f the lower sort. The triumph 
was finished in about three hours^ and was succeeded by tlie 
beautiful il I omr nation of the Marino. 

1 believe 1 have already nieutioned that there is a range of 
arbhei and pyramids extendiag from end to eud of thiB noble 
1 5 
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walk ; thete &re painted, and adorned with artificial fiowere, 
and are entirely covered with lampa, jilaced so very thick that, 
at a little distance, the whole api^earB m many pyramids and 
arches of flame. The whole chaiu of this illumination was 
about a mile in length, and indeed you can hardly conceive any 
thing more Bplendid. There waa no break nor imperfection 
any where, the night being so still that not a single lamp was 
extingaiahed. 

Oppoaite to the centre of this great line of light, there was 
a magnificent pavilion erected for the viceroy and hie company, 
which coniisted of the whole nobilitv^ of Palermo ; and on the 
front of tMfl, at some little distance in the sea, stood the great 
fire-works, representing the front of a palace, adorned with 
columns, arches, trophies, and every ornament of architecture* 
All the chebecke, galleys, galliots, and tjther shipping, were 
ranged aronnd the palace, nod formed a kind of amphitheatre 
in the sea, enclosiug it in the centra. These began the shew by 
a discharge of the whole of their artillerj;, the syund of which, 
re-echoed from the mountnina, produced a very noble effect ; 
they then played off a variety of water -rockets, and bombs of a 
curious construction, that often bnrst below water. This con- 
tinued for hair an hour, when, in an instant, the whole of ttie 
palace was beautifully illuminated. This was the signal for 
the shipping to cease, and appeared indeed like a piece of en- 
chantment, and it was done] altogether instantaneously^ and 
without the appearance of any agent. At the same time 
the fountains that were represented in the court before 
the palace began to spout up fire^ and made i repj-esenta- 
tion of some of the great jets (Pmit of Versailles and Marly, 
As eoon as tliese were extinguished^ the court assumed 
the form of a great parterre, adonied with a variety of 
palm-trees of fire, interspersed with orange trees, flower-pote, 
vases, and other ornaments. On the extinguishing of tnese, 
the illumination of the palace was likewise extinguished ^ and 
the front of it broke out into the aiifjearance of a variety of 
suns, stars, and wheels of fire, which in a short time reduced 
It to a perfect ruin. And when all appeared finished, there 
burst from the centre of the pile a vast explosion of two thou- 
sand rockets, bombs, serpents, squibs ^ and devils, which 
seemed to fill the whole atmosphere : the fall of these made 
terrible havoc amongst the clothes of the poor people who 
were not under cover, but aflbrded admirable entertainment 
to the nobility who were. During this exhibition we had a 
handsome entertainment of coffee, ices^ and sweetmeats, witli 
a variety of excellent wines, in the great pavilion in the centre 
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of the Marino : ikis was at the expense of the Duke of Caf* 
tellano, the prretor (or mayor) of the city. The principal no- 
bility give theflc entertainments by turns ^very night during: 
tlie feetival, and vie with each other in their magnificence. 

Ab soon aa the fire- works were finlahed, the viceroy went 
out to eea iu a galley richly illuminated. We clio&e to stay 
on shore, to see the appearance it made at a distance. It was 
rawed by seventy- two oars^ and indeed made one of the iriost 
beautiful objects you can imagine— tiyiug with vast velo- 
city oyer the watersj as smooth and aa clear as glass, which 
shone round it like a flame, and reflected its splendour on all 
aides. The oars beat time to the French horns, clarionets^ and 
trumpets, of which there was a nnmerouB band on the prow. 

The day^s entertainment was concluded by the Corao, which 
began exactly at midnight, and lasted till two in the morn- 
ing. 

The great street waB illuminated in the same magnificent 
manner as at Marino. The arches and pyramids were erected 
at little distances from each other, on both aiders of the street, 
betwixt the footpath and the space foi* carriages, and when 
aeen from either of the gates, appeared to be two continued 
lines of the brightest flame* Indeed these illuminations are 
no very dilferenij, and so much sujjerior, to any I have ever 
8een> that 1 find it difficult to give any tolerable idea of them » 

Two lines of coaches occupied the space betwixt these two 
lines of illomination. They were in the greatest gala ; and as 
they ojien from the middle, uud let dowa on each side, tht^^ 
beauty of the ladies, the richnesii of their dress, and the bril-' 
liancy of their jewels, were displayed in the most advantage- 
oud manner. 

This beautiful train moved slowly round and round for the 
apace of two hours; and every member of it seemed miimated 
with a desire to please* The company appeared all joy and 
exultation: scarce two coache« passed without some mutual 
ackoowledgment of affection or respect ; and the j>leaaure that 
sparkled from every eye seemed to be reflected and communi- 
cated by a kind of sympathy through the whole* 

In such an assembly, it was impossible for the heart not 
to dilate and expand itself: 1 own mine was often so full 
that I could hardly find titte ranee ; and I hikv& seen a tragedy 
"witli less emotion than 1 did this scene of joy* I always 
thought these affections had been strangers to pomp and pa- 
rade ; but here the universal joy seemed really to spring from 
the heart^ — it brightened up every countenance, and spoke af- 
fection and friendship from every face. No stately air — no 
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^uperctliouA look; all appeared frietids and equals. And aare 
I am that the beauty oF Hie ludiea was not half ao much height- 
ened, either by their dresa or their jewels, as by that air of 
complaeeDcy and good humour with which it was animated. 
We were distrihuted in differeut coaches aniODgst the nobi- 
lity j which gave U3 a better opportunity of making these ob- 
rtervationa^ I will own to you that I have never beheld a more 
delightful sight; and if superstition often produces such effects, 
I Bincerely wish we had a little more of it amongst na. I could 
have thrown myself down before St. Rosoliaj and blessed her 
for making io many people happy. 

We retired about two o'clock ] but the variety of glittering' 
ecenea and gaudy objects Btill vibrated before my eyes^ and 
prevented mo from Bleeping : however, I am almost as much 
refreshed as if I had ; but I really believe foor more such day^ 
win be too much for auy of us. Indeed, I am sure that it is 
iniposiible to keep it up, and it mu^t necei^sarily ilag. 1 think, 
fi*om what I can observe^ th^y have already exhausted al- 
most one-half of their preparations ; how they are to support 
the other four days, I own I do not comprehend i however^ we 
shall see. 

i thought to have given you an account of every thing at 
night after it was over, but I find it impossible : the apirits are 
too much dissipated and exhausted, and the iroagiiuitioii is 
too friJi of objects, to be able to separate them with atiy de- 
, gree of regularity. I shall write yoo, therefore, regularly the 
mormug following^ when this fever of the fancy has had time 
too cool, and when thinga appear as they really are. Adieu, 
tlien, till to-urorrow. Here is a fitie shower, which will cool 
the air, and ^ave the trouble of watering the Marino and the 
preat street, w^hich is done regularly every morning when there 
IB no raio. The th»rmometer is 73 degrees, 

13^//, — f thought there would be a i'alHng-off. Yesterday's 
enter tainmeu fa were not so 9[jiendid as those of the day be- 
fore. They began by the horse races. There were three racesj 
and six imrses started each race. These wen? mounted by 
boys of about twelve years o!d, without either ©addle or bridle^ 
but otily a small piece of cord, by way of bit, in the horse's 
mouth, which, it seema, is BufRcient to stop them. The great 
street was thf? course j and to tJiis end it was covered with 
earth to the depth of fi^^e or six inches. The firing of a cannon 
at the Porto Feli<je was thp signal for starting ; and the horses 
aocmcd to understand this, for they all set of at once, full itpeed^ 
and continued at their nfcmoat stretch to the PoriyO Nuovo, 
which was the winning-post. It is exactly a mile, and th^y 
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performed it in a minute and thirty-five seconds, iv^hicli, con- 
iidering the size of the horses (scarce fonrteen haDdg,) we 
thoDght wa« %Try great, Tliese are generally barbaj or a 
mixed breed between the Sicilian and barb. The boys were 
gaudily dressed, and made a pretty appearance. IVe wej^ 
snrfiris^d to see how well they stuck ob ; however, I observed 
tfaey had generally laid fast hold of the mane. 

The moment before fttarting' the Htreet apreared full of pe<i- 
ple; nor did we coneei^^^e Jiow the race could posuibly be per- 
formed, tJur sQi'j:»riae was iacreased when we saw the horses 
run full speed at the very thickest of this crowd, which did 
not begin to open till they were almost close upon it. The 
people then opened, and fell back ou each side, by a regular 
uniform motion, from one end of the street to ttie other. This 
singular manceuvre seemed to be performed withtjut any bustle 
or confusion, and the moment the horses were past they closed 
again behind them. However, it destroys Rreat part of the 
pleasure of the race ; for yon cannot help being' under appre- 
hensions for such a number of people, whom yon every moment 
see in imminent danger of being trodden to death ; for this 
must iiie\ itiibly he their fate, ivere they only a second or two 
later in retiring. These accidents, they allow^ have often hap- 
pned : however, yesterday every body escaped. 

The vie tor was cfmdiicted along ttie street in triumph, with 
his prize displayed before him. This was a piece of white 
silk, embroidered and worked with gold. 

These races, I think, are much superior to the common style 
of races in Jtaly, w^hich are performed by horses alone without 
risers ; but they are by no means to be compared to those ifi 
England. 

The great atrett was illaminated in the same manner as oil 
the preceding night, and the grand conversation of the nobli^a 
was held at the archbiahop's palace, which was richly lUted 
up for the occasion. 

The gardens were finely illuminated » and put m^ in mind of 
our \'anxhaSU ThercJ were tw^o orche^jtraB (one at each end^) 
and two very good bands of miisic. The entertainmejit wba 
splendid , and the archblsthoji showed attention and iioliteneBi 
to every i>eraon of the company, 

Abouf ten o'clock the g^reafc triamphal car marched hack 
again in procession to the Marino. It was richly illaminat^d 
with large wax tapers ^ and made a most formidwhle ^gare- 
Dou Qaixote would have been very excusable in taking it for 
an enchanted castle, moving through the air> We did not 
leave the archbishop's till midnight^ when the Corao began. 
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which was pnecifiely the lame in every reipect m the night 
before, and aflbrded u« a delightful scene. 

I'Uh. — Last night the two great streets, and the four gatea 
of the city that teriumate them, were lUutQ mated in the most 
tplendid manner. These streets cross each other in the centre 
of the city, where they form a heautifnl equare* called L^a 
Piazza CHtangi^iiire^ from the eight angles tbey forau Thk 
square was richly ornamented with taj^eatry, statuee^ and ar- 
tificial flowers ; and as the hnildingrs which form its fonr sides 
are uniform and of a heautiful architecture} and at the aame 
time highly illarainated, it made a fine appearance. There are 
four orchestraK erected in it ; and the fonr bands of masic are 
greater than I had any conception thia city could have pro- 
duced. 

From the centre of this sncare yon have a view of the whole 
city of Palermo thus dne^sfo out in its g)or>'', and, indeed, the 
effect it prodncea surpasst^s belief* The four gates that form 
the vistas to this splendid scene are highly decorated, and 
lighted up in an elegant taste — the illumiuaLtions representing 
a variety of trophies, the arms of Spain, those of Naples, Sicily, 
and the city of Palermo, with their guardian geniu&es, &c. 

The conversation of the nobles was held in the viceroy's 
palace, and the entertainment was etiU more magnificent than 
any of the former. The great fire- works opposite to the front 
of the palace began at ten o'clock and ended at midnight, 
allter which we went to the Corsoj which lasted, as usual, tell 
two in the morning. This part of the entertainment etill 
pleaies ui t\\^ mo»t ; it is indeed the otdy part of it that reaches 
tiie heart ; and where this is not the case, a puppet-show is 
just as good as a coronation* We have now got acquainted 
almost with every- countenance i and from that air of goodness 
and benignity that animates them, and which seems to be mu- 
tnally reflected from one to the other, we are inclined to 
form the most favourable opinion of the people. 

Our lire-works last night were greater than thote of the 
Marino, but their effect did not please me so much ; the wattt 
of the sea and the shipping were two capital defects. They 
likewise represented the front of a palace, but of a greater ex- 
tent* It was illuminated, too* as the former, and the whole 
conducted pretty much in the same manner. We saw it to 
the greatest advantage from the balconies of the t tate apart- 
meiita in the viceroy's palace, where we had an elegant con- 
cert, but, to the no small disappointment of the company, Ga- 
brieli, the finest singer, but tho moat capricious mortal upon 
earth, did not choose to perform. 
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IBih. — TbiBe racafl, «ix honea each as fonnerly. They called 
it very good sport. I cannot aay that I admired it, A poor 
creature ivat rode down, and I believe killed, and one of the 
boy II had likewise a falL 

' The great aaaembly of the nobility was held at the Jadice 
Monarchia^B, an ofHcer of high trust and dipiity^ Here we 
had an entertainment in the aame style as the others » and a 
good concert. At eleven o'clock the viceroy, attended by the 
whole company J went on foot to visit the square and the great 
church* We made a prodigions train ; for though the city was 
all a lamp of lights the servants of the viceroj^and nobility 
attended with wax flambeaux to show us the way- As loon 
an the viceroy entered the equarej the four orchestras atmck 
up a symphony; and continued playing till be left it. 

The crowd around the church was very greatj and without 
the presence of the viceroy it would have been impossible for 
iiM to get in ; but his attendants soon cleared the passages, and 
at once entering the great gate, we beheld the mont splendid 
scene in the world* The whole church ajjpeared a flame 
oflightj which y reflected Irotii ten thousand bright and shining^ 
surfaces J of different colonra, and at different angles, produced 
an efifect, which, 1 think, exceeds all the descriptions of en- 
chantment I ever read. Indeed^ I did not think that human 
art could have deviled any thing so splendid. I believe I hav^ 
already mentioned that the whole church — walls, roof, pillarB> 
and pilasters — were entirely covered over with mirrors, in- 
tempersed with gold and silver paper, artificial flowers, &c4 
done up with great taste and elegance, so that not one inch 
either of stone or plaster was to be seen. Now, form an idea, ' 
if you can, of one of our great cathedrals dressed out in thii ' 
manner, and illuminated with twenty thousand wax tapers, 
and you will have some faint notion of this splendid scene. I 
own it did greatly exceed my expectations, although, from the 
descriptions we had of it, they were raised very bigh^ When 
we recovered from our first surprisoj which had produced, un- 
known to ourselves^ many exclamations of astonishment, I 
observed that all the eyes of the nobility were fixed upon us, 
and that they enjoyed exceedingly the amaajement into which 
we were thrown. Indeed, this scene, in my opinion, greatly 
exceeds all the rest of the show^ 

I have often beard of the illumination of St. Peter's spoken of 
as a wonderfully fine thing ; so indeed it is ; but it is certainly 
no more to be compared to this than the planet Venus is to the 
sun. The eHects, indeed, are of a different kind, and cannot 
well be compared together. 
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Tills scene waa too glaring to bear ftny con^iiderable time, 
and the beat occcasjoaed by the immense uiiraber of lighis 
son- ^^- ""TTi? intolerable, I attempted to reckon the mimbet of 
\iy< ijounted upwards of five hundred; but my head be- 

en: , and 1 %\^ns obliged to give it up. The^r aasure ns that 

tlii Iff wax taj>erg is not lorn than twenty thoaaand. 

Th. . : . it^^ht and twenty altars j Iburteen on each side; tbeso 
are dressed out with the nhiiost magniticencej aiid the great 
altiir \b by far the mtist splendid of all, 

1* think of the gaudy materials that compose tho 
liin . H church, it wiil be diMcult to anne3c an idea of 

grandeur aud mEijeBty to it— at least so it struck me when 1 
was first told of it — yet, I asaure yoUj the elegant simplicity 
and unity of the design prevents this effect, and gives an air 
of dignity to the whole* 

It is on thia part of the ihow tbiit the people of Palernio 
value tliemselvf'fl the mont : they talk of all tlie rest as trifliiijr 
in comparison of tbiB; and^ indeed, I think it is probable that 
there it* noUtingr of the kind hi the world that is erjunl to it* 
It is strange they wboiild choose to h^i at so ^reat an vx iunj-<.^ »u^ 
trouble for a show of a few hout^ only ; for they ha 
beg^un this morning' to strip the cjiurch of its g-andy < : , _ijd 
1 am told it "vnll tiot be fiuifthed for miiny weeks, 

rrnni the clmTuh we went immediately to the Corso^ which 
concluded j ns iiHualj the entertainments of the day. 

l6//i.^Lasfc night we bad the full illumiuation of all the 
streets* The assembly was held at the prrctor^s^ where there 
was ail elegant entertainment aud a concert. Pachprotti^ thte 
Hrjt man of the opera, distinguished himsdf vaymuch, I 
think he is one of the most a green 1^1 e smgera I ever heard, and 
am perlegtJy persuaded that in a few years be will be very 
celebrated, t'nnipanucci, the second soprano, is, 1 thinks pre- 
ferable to moit that! have hiard in Italy; and you wil! the 
more easily believe this, when I itifonn you that he is engaged 
for next winter to he the first Bin^^^er in the great opera at 
Pome* Is it not strange that the capital of nil Ital}^, and, for 
the fine arts (as it waa fonnerly was for arms), the capital of 
the world, slioold condescend to choose its first opera perfonner 
from amongst the subalterns of a remote Sicilian stag-e? 

Voa will belie ve^ that with two Ruch sopranos as thes^e. and a 
Gabneli for the first womjmj tlve opera hero will not be a de- 
spicable one. It is to begin in a few ^ays, notr^ithsfanding 
the extreme heat of the seaaou, so fond are the people here of 
theiie entertainments. 

Their opera dancers are those yon had last year at London ; 
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thej' are just arrived^ and the people are by no means pleased 
with them- We eaw theni this mornings at the rehearsal, and 

I to their great surprise, addresaed them Id Eugliah. You can- 
not inja^ine liow happy they were to see na. Poor souls ! I 
was delighted to hear with what warmth or g^ratitude and 
aIR?etion they spote of England. There is a mother and two 
diiughters; the youngest pretty, but the eldest, th^ fint 
daacefj appears a sensible , modest, and well-be!iaYed girl— 
more mi than ia common with these sort of people. Speaking 
orEngliind, she said, with a deprree of wam^ith that her good 

ItrL-ataieiit in general could hardly inspire, that in her life she 
nevftr lett any country \vith bo sori3 a heart ; and had she only 
enjoyed her health, all the world should never have torn her 
away from it. She seemed afJected whi^u ahe said this. I ac- 
knowledged the honour she did to the Eng'liah nation^ but al- 
leged that these sentimeuts, and the manner in which thoy were 
uttered, could scarcely proc(?ed from a t/t'?}crrfl hvs of the 
coutitry, 8he answered me with a smile^ hut at thes&me time 
I could observe the tear in her eye. At timt instant we were 
inten-opted ] however, 1 shall endeavtrar, if possible, to learn 
her story, for I am persuaded there is one ; perhaps you may 
know it, I dare say it is no secret in London, 
titit I liave g-ot quite away Irom my Bubject, and bad forgot 
r that I sat down to give you an account of the feast. Indeed, 
I will own^ it is a kind of subject I by no me ana like to write 
upon : I almost repent that 1 had nndert^iken it, and am 
heartily glad it is now over* It does veiry Avell to see shows ; 
but their description is, of all things on earth, the most insi- 
pid — ^for words and writing convey ideas only by a slow 
and regular kind of progress — ^and while we gain one, wo 
gene rail y lose another j so that the fancy seldom embraces the 
whole ; but when a thousand objects btrike you at onccj the 
imagination is filled and satisfied, 

Th^ great procession, that closes the festivalj began at tea 
o'clock. It only differed from other processions in thla, that 
besides all the jirjests, friars ^ and religious orders of the city, 

» the re were placed, at equal distaneef from each other, ten lofty 
machines made of wood and pastehoardj ornamented in an ele* • 
gaiit manner, representing temples, tabernacles, and a variety 
of beautiful pieces of architecture. These are furnished by the 

IdiRorcntconvents and religioos fraternities, who vio with each, 
other in tlie richness and elegance of the work. Some of them 
&m not Ifess than sixty feet high. They are hlled with fignres 
of saints and augela, made of wax, so natural^ and so admi- 
rably well paintedj that many of them seemed really to be 
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alive. All these figures are prt^imred b^ the nans, and by thetb 
dresBed out m rich robes of gold and silver tismie. 

We were a good deal amused this morniDg to see tliem re- 
turning home in tioaches to thtiir re«i>ective Tmnneriee* At ftnit 
we took them for ladies in their gala dress, going out to visit 
the churches, which we were told was the custom, and begaa 
U) pull off our hats n§ they went pnat. Indeedj we were led 
int-o this blunder bj- some of our friends, who carried us out 
on purpose ; and as they saw the coaches approach, told us 
thifl is the princess of »uch a thing— there is the duchess of 
Buch another thing ; and, in nhort, we had made half a dozen 
of our beat bows (to the no «mall entertainment of these 
wags) before we dincoi^ered the trick. They now insist upon 
it that we are good Catholics, for all this morning we had been 
bowing to saintfi nnd angela. 

A great silver box, containing the bones of 9t, Boflotiaj 
closed the procension. It wb« carried by thirty-six of tha 
mofft respectable burgesses of the city, who look upon this as 
the greatest honour* The archbishop walked behind it, giving 
his henediction as he paaacd- 

No Hooner had the procession finished the tour of the great 
st[aare hefore the prm tor's palace, than the fountain m the 
centre, one of the largest and finest in Europe, was converted 
intfl a fountain of fire j throwing it up on all eidee, and making 
a beautiful appearance. It lasted only a few minutes, and was 
extinguished by a vast explosion, which concluded the whole. 
As this was altogether unexpected^ it prtniuced a fine effect, 
and surprised the apectators more than any of the greitt fire- 
works had done. 

A mutual and friendly congratulation ran through the whole 
assembly, which soon after parted, and this morning every 
thing has once more reagsumcd its natural form and order ; 
and I assure youj we were not more happy at the opening of 
the festival, than we are now at its conclusion. Every body 
was fatigued and exhausted by tlie peq^etual feasting, watch- 
ing, and dissipation of these five days* However, upon the 
whole, we have been much delighted with it, and may with 
tratb pronounce, that tho entertainments of the feast of St 
Bo sob a are much beyond those of the holy week at Rome, of 
the Ascension at Venice, or indeed any other festival we have 
ever witnessed, 

I believe I did not tell yon, that about ten or twelve dayi 
ago, as the time we had appointed for our return to Naples 
was elapsed J we had hired a small vessel and provided every 
thing for our departure ; we had even taken leave of the vice- 
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roy, and received onr passports. Onr baggage and sea-store 
was already on boards when were set npon by onr friends, 
and solicited with so mnch earnestness and cordiality to give 
^m another fortnight, that we found it impossible to refuse 
it; and in consequence discharged our vessel, and sent for our 
trunks. I should not have mentioned this, were it not to 
show you how much more attention is paid to strangers here 
than in most places on the continent. 

We reckon ourselves much indebted to them for having 
obliged us to prolong pur stay, as, independent of the amuse- 
ments of the festival, we have met witn so much hospitality 
and urbanity, that it is now with the most sincere regret we 
find ourselves obliged to leave them. Indeed, had we brought 
our clothes and books fh>m Naples, it is hard to say how long 
we might have stayed. 

We have sent to engage a vessel, but probably shall not sail 
for five or six days. Adieu. 
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ANtlQUITIES OF SICILY. 

Palermo^ Juiy 19. 

We Hdve ;:iow had time to inquire a little iiito soihe of tfie 
afatl^tiltifes of thiB island, and have found several people, par;- 
ticukrty the Prince of Toiremuzzb, who have mafte this tlie 
bhief object of their stady. However, I find we must wade 
ihtbugh oceans of fiction before we can arrive at any thih^ 
certain or satisfactory. .. 

Most of the Sicilian authors dgree in deriving their origin 
from Ham, (jr, as they call him, Cham, the son of Noah, who, 
they pretend, is the same as Saturn. They tell you that he 
built a great city, which from him was named Camesena. 
There have been violent disputes about the isituation of this 
city : Beroso supposes it to have stood where Camarina was 
afterwards founded, and that this was only a corruption of its 
primitive name. But Guameri, Carrera, and others, combat 
this opinion, and a&m that Camesena stood near the foot of 
iEtna, between Aci and Catania, almost opposite to those 
three rocks that still bear the name of the Cyclops. Indeed, 
Carrera mentions an inscription that he had seen in a ruin near 
Aci, supposed to have been the sepulchre of Acis, which he 
thinks put this matter out of doubt. These are his words: 
"Hsec est inscriptio vetustae cujusdam tabellae repertae in 
pyramide sepulchri Acis, ex fragmentis vetustissimae, urbis 
hodie Acis, conditaB a Cham, gigantum principe, etiam nun- 
cupato Saturno Chameseno, in promontorio Xiphonio, ubi 
adhuc hodie visuntur solo aequata antiqua vestigia, et ruinae 
dictae urbis et arcis in insula prope Scopulos Cyclopum, et 
retinet adhuc sincopatum nomen La Gazzena." 

This same Cham, they tell you, was a very great' scoundrel, 
and that esenus, which signified infamous, was added to his 
name, onljr to denote his character. Fazzello says he married 
his own sister, who was called Rhea ; that Ceres was the 
fruit of this marriage ; that she did not inherit the vices of her 
father, but reigned over Sicily with great wisdom and modera- 
tion : that she taught her subjects the method of making bread 
and wine, the materials for which their island produced spon- 
taneously in great abundance : that her daughter Proserpine 
was of equal beauty and virtue with herself; thitt Onus King 
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of Epirua, had demanded her in marriage, and, on refusal, had 
carried her off b}^ force ; which gave occasion to the wild 
imagination of Greece to invent the fable of the rape of Proser- 
pine by Pluto, king of hell, this Orius being of a morose and 
gloomy disposition. 

Ceres has ever been the favourite deity of the Sicilians. 
She chose her seat of empire in the centre of the island, on the 
top of a high hill, called Enna, where she founded the city of 
that name. It is still a considerable place, and is now called 
Castragiovanni, but little or nothing remains of the rains of 
£nna. 

Cicero gives a particular account of this place. He says, 
from its situation in the centre of the island, it was callei} 
Vmhilicus Sicilia, and describes it as one of the most beauti- 
ful and fertile spots in the world. The temple of Ceres at 
Enna was renowned all over the heathen world, and pil- 
grimages were made to it, as they are at present to Loretto. 
Fazzello says it was held in such veneratioii, that when the 
city was surprised and pillaged by tlie slaves and barbarians, 
they did not presume to touch this sacred temple, although it 
contained more riches than all the city besidep. 

There have been Violent disputes amongst the Sicilian au- 
thors, whether Proserpine "vvas carried off near the city of 
Enna, or that of iEtna, wliich stood at the foot of that moun- 
tain ; but it is of mighty little consecinence, and more respect, 
I think, is to be paid to tlio sentiments of Cicero, who gives it 
in favour of Enna, than the whole of them. Diodorus, too, is 
of the same opinion, and his description of this place is almost 
in the same words as that of Cicero. They both paint it as a 
perfect paradise, abounding in beautiful groves, clear springs 
and rivulets, and, like iEtna, covered with a variety of flowers 
at all seasons of the year. To these authorities, if you please, 
you may add that of Milton, who compares it to paradise it- 
self:— 

Nor that fair field 
or Enna, where Prosorpine gathering flowers. 
Herself a fairer flower, bj gloomy Dis 
Was gathered. 

If you want to have a fuller account of this place, you will 
find it in Cicero's pleadings against Verres, and in the fifth 
book of Diodorus. I have conversed with several gentlemen 
who have been there : they assure me that it still answers in 
a great measure to the description of these authors. Medate, 
I am told, are still found, with an elegant figure of Ceres, and 
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ati ear of wlipat for the reveT»e ; but I have not been able to 
procure any ol' them* 

There was another temple iu Bicily not leaa celebrated than 

thii ose of Ceree. It was dedicated to Venus Erecina, and 

like the other, too, was built on the sunirait of a high moun* 

tain. The ancient name of thia mountain was Eryx, or^ as the 

rBiciltane call it, Erice, but it is now called St. Juliana. Both 

1 9Dountain and temple are often mentioned by the Greek and 

rLatiu hiBturianfli and happily the Bicitian ones have no dinpute 

J about ita &ituation or origin, which they make out to be al- 

l^ost as ancient as that of Ceres. Diudorua t^ays that Dedahta^ 

)mfter his flight from Crete, wa« hospitably received herOj and 

by his wonderful akill in architecture added greatly to the 

I beauty of thia temple. He enriched it with many fiuepiecft 

©f acnlptnre^ but jiarticularly with the figure of a ram of uuch 

I exquiaite workmanship that it appeared to he alive. Thia^ I 

think, is likewise mentioned by Cicero. 

.^jieat, too, iu hia voyage from Troy to Italy, landed in this 
part of the island, and, according to Diodoroa and Thucydides, 
made rich pre^nta to thi» temple ; but Virgil is not aati^fied 
, ivith thia — he must i^ise the piety of hia hero a till higher, and j 
1 11) oppoaition to all the hiatoriana, makea ^^neat the founder 
of the temple.* Ita fame and glory continued to increase (br 
> many agea, and it waa held in a till greater veneration by th« 
' Bomana than it bad been by the Greeki, Fazello aays, and 
quotes the authority of SCmbo, that aevent^^n cities of Sicily 
, were laid under tribute torai«e a sufficient revenue to support 
the dignity and enornioua ext>ensee of thi» temp!e. Two hun- 
dred soldiers were ap|>ointed for ita guard , and tlie number of 
i ita priestfl, priesteaaea, and miniate ra, male and female, waa 
incredible. 

Venus waa succeeded in her posseaaion of Eryx by St> Jtt- 
liano, who now gives his name both to the city and mountain 
and indeed he haa a very good title, for when the place was 
ctoaelv heaieged, the .Sicilians tell you he appeared on the walls 
iirmett cap*a-pie, and frightened the euemy to such a degree, 
that they instantly took to their heel a, and left him ever aiiioe 
I in quiet posaesaiou of it. 

Many medals are found in the nei^libourhood, hut there is 
not the !ea«t veatige of thia celebrated temple. 8ome marbleij 
with inacriptiong and eng raviiiga, that have been found dtep 

* TiUD Ytctnibdiitrei ETrdno Iti I'rrtlcv mdv. 
Z FuDdfltur VcTitrl Ida] ix tumulCH^nfi ucericOr 

Et Idcui Ut« saocT »sldltur Auchiiaeo. 
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below gix>und> are almost th^ otily miiiJiinrng itionumc^nti of if« 
existencp. Suetoniua says^ that it had even fallen to rains be- 
fore the time of Tiberius, but as Venus waa the favourite divi- 
nity of that emperor, he had ordered it to be magnificently re- 
paired. Howevefj it ia tomewhat difficult to reconcile this 
with Stmbo*B accouut, who telU us that even before his time 
it had been totally abandoned : and indeed this seems roost 
probaWej aa every vestige of it hair^ now disappeared, which is 

^liot commonly the case with the great works of the age of 
Tiberius. 

,^neay landed at the port of Drepannm, at the foot of this 
mountaii). Here he lost im father Anchiaes, iu honour of 
whom J ou his retum iVom Curlhag:e about a year after, he ce- 
lebrated the (Jfamea that make so great a figure in the jl^ieid, 
which Virgil iuiro duces with a good deal of address, as a 
compliment to the piety of Augustus, who had instituted 
games of the same kind m honour of Julius C^sar^ his father 

b by adoption^ 

' It is singular that Virgil*a account of this part of Sicily 
should be so \i*ry ditfereut from tliat of Houier, when there 
was 30 dhort a space, only a few months, between the times 
that their two heroes had visited it. Indeed, Virgil seems to 
have followed the hifrtonans in his conduct of this part of the 
poem, more than the sentiments of Homer j who makes tliis 
yety country, where iHneas was so hospitably receivedj the 
habitation of Folypheinus and the Cyclops, where Ulysaea lost 
so many of his companions, and he himself made so very nar* 
row an escape, Tlie island of Licosiaj where he moored hit 
ileet^ lay very near the port of Drepanum, and Homer describes , 
the adventure of Polyphemus to have happened on the shore 
of Sicily, opposite to that island. Virgil has taken the liberty 
to change the scene of action, as he was better acquainted 
with the geography and history of the countiy than Homer, 
and, perhaps with a good deal of propriety, places it at the 
fbot of Mount /Ktna. I am afraid there is not much propriety 
in his changing the action itself, and contradicting the account 
that Homer gives of it. For Ulysses says that Polyphemua 
devoured four of his companions^ but that he, by his addreaa, 
saved all the rest, and was him?e]f the last that escaped out 
iif the cave. Now, Virgil makes Ulysses to have told a He, 
for he aflirros that he left Achemenides behind him; and 
Achemenides, too, gives a diflbrcnt account of this affair from 
Ulysses: he assures ^neas that Polyphemus devoured only 
two of his companions, after which they put out his eye with 
a sharp weapon (avuto leloj, which rather give* the idea of a 
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spear or javelin, than that of a great beam of wood made red- 
}iot in the fire, as Homer describes it. But there are many 
gucb passages. Don't you think they 9eem either to indicate a 
negligence in Virgil, or a waul of de|Krence for his master? — 
neither of which, I believe, he Wa ev^r been aceiised of. 
. The Sicilian authors are by no me^nspleasoA-^th Virgil 
for inaking 4'^neas the founderof this temple of V^MliEreciDa. 
They will only allow that the colony which he waa Mllged to 
leave there, after the burning of his ships, did, ia J^cMVpc of 
jus mother Venus, build the city of Eryx around,.A(fiiLJte"~*^ " 
but they all insist upon it that the temple was bunt by 
or, a? they call him, Erice, another son of Venus, bi ' 
pldpr tb^n iEneas — the same that was found to be so 
match for Hercules, but was at last killed by him, at a b( 
' match near the foot of this mountain. The spot where 
supposed to have happened still retains the name of fll 

di iiexcglej the field of Hercules. Through the whole. ^ 

i)opk of the Jlneid, this Eryx is styled the brother of ^ueu|( 
and, in his account of the games, Virgil introduceis those ver;^ 
gauntlets with which he fought with Hercules (in hoc ^96 ^ 
l^^prej v^ this very field ; the sight of which, from their enor- * 
mp{)9 si^^, astonishes the whole host, and frightens the cham- 
fliDn.p9res so much that he refuses to fight. 

AQiea. The opera begins in two days ; after which, I think, 
we di^ll spon take leave of Sicily. Ever yours. 
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ST. BOSOLIA'S CAVE.—ANTIQUITIES CONTINUED. 

Pahrmo^ July 21. 

Yesterday we walked up to the Monte Pelegrino to jpay our 
r»^cts to St Rosolia, and thank her for the variety of enter- 
tainment she has afforded us. It is one of the most JfatiguiDg 
Sixpeditions I ever made in my life. The mountain is extremely 
high, and so uncommonly steep, that the road up to it is very 
properly termed la Scalay or the Stair. Before the diycoveiy 
of St. Kosolia, it was looked upon as almost inaccessible^, but 
they have now, at a vast expense, cut out a road overfjiveoi^ 
pices that were almost perpendicular. We found the saint 
lying in her grotto, in the very same attitude in which sheds 
said to have been discovered : her head reclining gently upon 
her hand, and a crucifix before her. This is a s&tue of the 
finest white marble, and of the most exquisite workmane^p. It' 
is placed in the inner part of the cavern, on the very qame spot 
where St. Bosolia expired. It is the figure of a lovely young 
girl of about' fifteen, in an act of devotion. The «nmt has 
found means to throw something that is extremely touching 
into the countenance and air of this beautiful statue. 1 never 
in my life saw one that afiected me so much, and am not sur- 
prised that it should have captivated the hearts of the people. 
It is covered with a robe of beaten gold, and is adorn^ svitk 
some valuable jev^ls. The cave is of a considerable extent, 
and ^extremely damp, so that the poor little saint must hiive 
had very cold.,^|$comfortable quarters. They have built a 
church around it, and appointed priests to watch over tiiese 
precious relics, and receive the ofierings of pilgrims that visit 
them. 

An inscription, graven by the hand of St. Bosolia herself 
was found in a cave in Monte Quesquba, at a considerable 
distance fpom this mountain. It is said that she was disturbed 
in her retreat there, and had wandered from thence to Monte 
Pelegrino, as a more retired and inaccessible place. I shall 
copy it exactly as it is presented in the poor little saint's own 
Latin. 
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After St. Bosolai was scared from the cave where this in- 
icription was found , she was nevtr more heard tell of, till her 
booes were found aboot five hand red years after^ in this spot . 

The prospect from the top of Monte PelcgrJno ia beautilul 
and extensive. Moat of the Lipari island s are discovered in a 
very clear day* and likewise a large portion of Mount ^tna, 
although at the distance of almost the whole length of Sicily. 
The Bag arta^ too, and the Colle, covered over with a naraber 
of fine country boo sea and gardens, make a beautiful ap- 
pearance. The city of Paleroio *tauda within leas than two 
miles of the foot of the mountain, and u seen tcf great ad- 
vantage. Many people went to this mountain during the 
time of the great iliumiuatiou, fmm whence they pretend 
it baa a fine effect ; but this uuibrtunately we neglected, 

Near the middle of the mountain;, and not far from its sum* 
init, there still appear some remains of a ce]ebrated caatle^ the 
origin of which the Sicilian authors carry back to the most re- 
mote antiquity. Maasa ^ayu, it is supposed to have been buiit 
ia the reign of Saturn , immediately after the Flood : for, in the 
time of the earUest Carthaginian wars, it was always much 
reapected on account of iti venerable antiquity. It waa then 
a place of strength, and is often mentioned by the Greek hia^ 
todana. Diodorut* says, in hia twenty-third book, that Haniil* 
car kept poseession of it for three years againat all the power 
of the Eomans, who, with an army of forty thousand men^ at- 
tempted in vain to dislodge him. 

The situation of Palermo is seeUj I thinks to more advantage 
from the Monte Pelegrino than from any where else. This 
beautiful city stands near the extremity of a kind of natural 
amphitheatre, formed by high and rocky mountains ; but the 
country that lies between the city and these mountains is on© 
of the richest and most beautiful apote in the world. The 
whole appears a magnificent garden, filled with fruit trees of 
every species, and watered by clear fountains and rivolet« 
that form a variety of windings through tins delightful plain. 
From the singularity of this situation, aa well as from the 
richness of the soil, Palermo haa had many fiattering epithets 
bestowed upon it^ particularly by the poets, who have denu- 
minated it Conca d^Oro^ the Golden Shell, which is at nuce 
expretftive both of its iitaatiou Had ricbaesff. It haw likewiw 
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beeti «ty!ed j4urea Vdlle^ Hortm Sicili^^ &c. ; and to melnde 
all theie together^ the lasting term of Feli^ haa been added to 
ita na[iie> by which you will find jtjdiBtinguished even in ii© 
maps. 

Many of the etymolop^ts allege that it la from the richneaa 
of this valley that it had its original name of Pumrmus^ 
which^ in the old Greek languagej they pretended j Hignified 
AU u garden ; but others say there is no occasion for straining 
significationa, and asaert, with more appearance of plausibility, 
that it waa called Pan-armu^y from the aizft and con- 
veniency of ita harbours, one of which h recorded anciently 
to have extended into the very eentre of the city. And thia 
is the aceouut Diodorua gives of it : it was called Fanormus, 
says be, because its harbour even penetrated to the very 
intermoat parts of the city — ^Panonnus, iti the Greek lang\jage, 
signifying, yJU (tporL And Procopius, in hta Hiatory of the 
GothS) asaures na, that in the time of Belisariuaj the port was 
deep enough for that general to run hia ahipa up to the very 
walls uf the city, and give the aaaaolt from them. It is not now 
is well entitled to this name aa it was formerly. These h&r- , 
bours have been almoat entirely destroyed and filled up, most 
probably, 1 thinks by the violent torrenta from the moun tains 
that iurround itj which are recorded sometimea to have laid 
waste great part of the city- Faz^ello speaka of an inun- 
dation of which he was an eye- witness, that came down from 
the mountains with snch fury that they thought the city would 
have been entirely awept away. He aays it hurat down the" 
wall near to the royal palace, and bore away every thing that 
opposed its passage — churches, conventa, houses, to the num- 
ber of two tnoaaand, and drowned upwarda of three thousand 
people. Now, the fragments and ruiua carried to aea hy such 
a torrent alone, would be aufflcient to fill up a little harbour ; 
ao that we are not to he auqiriaed that these capacioua porta, 
for which it had been so much celebrated, no longer exist. 

Next to Chamefino, Aalerroo is generally supposed to be the 
most ancient city in the island. Indeed, there atill reniaia 
some monaraenta'that carry back its origin to the times of the 
moat remote antiquity* A bishop of Lucera has written upon, 
thia subject. He is clearly of opinion that Palermo was 
founded in the days of the first patnarcha. You will laugh at 
thia— ao did I— but the biahop does not go to work upon con- 
jecture only ; he supports his opinion with such proofs, as, I 
own to you, staggered me ^ good deal. A Chaldean inaerip- 
tion was discovered about m% hundred years ago, on a block 
of white marble : it y/m in iM reign of William ir, who or- 
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dfeiv^d it to be translated into Latin and Italian. The bishop 
Bdya^tbere are many fragments in Palermo with broken m- 
BOtipiiouB in this lauguag^e^ ^od ieema to think it beyond a 
doubt that the city was founded by the Chaldeans in the very 
^arly agea of the ^v^rld. This is the literal tmnHlatiodl— 
Jk puriJQg the time that Isaac, the son of Abraharn^ reif^ned in 
^Wie valley tff Damascus, and Eaau, the eon of Isaac, in Idtimea, 
U great ninltitude of lltibrewfi, accompained by man^^ of the 
people of DatnaseuWj and nmny Phceuiciatis, coming into thij 
triiingalar island^ took up their hnbitatioD in this most beantl* 
fal ploci?, tro whieh they gave timname of Panormus.*' 

The bishop trrmslates another Chaldean inaerLption, which 
ia ludpt^d a gr&nt corioi^ity. It i« still preserved, thonf h not 
wUli that tare which *o valuable a monument of antiquity de- 
serves It is placed over one of the old gates of the citj% and 
when thiit gate talla to ruin, it wili probably be for ever loet. 
The translation is in Lr^tn, but I shall give it to yoTi in Eng- 
lish :—'* There is no othc^r God but one God. There ia no 
other power bvit this sinne God* There is no other eon^oeroj 
but tins God whom wa adore» The eommander oi this tuwer 
is Sajihii, the Bon of Eliphar, son of Esau, bn>t.her of .hicub^ 
ioti of Isfuic, Bon of Abraham. Thu name of the tower is 
Biiyi'h, Eind tht> name of tt^e neighbouring tower 18 Pharat." 

Tliese two iwftei-iptioua seem to reflect a mutual lig^ht upon 
each tjther. Fa/.zeUo has preserved them botli, and remajlc* 
upon thi3 InHt, that it appt^ara evidently from it that the tower 
B' 'iiilt antecedent to the time of tsaphu (or> as we 

tr.: /,y]i\i\i% who is only mentioned as eommaoder of 

till lilt iwt us its fuunder 

n' ruins of this tower still remain, and many more 
C'hni'i. Hons have been found amongst them, but so 

broki."ij led that bttle could be made of them. FaTt* 

zeihj i=i lit ^ii.ii indigTiatiou at some maaona he found demo- 
lishing thuse precious relics, rtnd complains bitterly of it to the 
senate, whom he with justice upbraids ibr their negligence and 
indiiferenee, 

Conver^sing on this s^Jibject the other night with a gentlrman 
^ho ia vvell versed in the antiquities of tJii^s place, 1 took tha 
liberty of objecting to the Greek etymology, Pan-orrousj it ap- 
peariug extxemely absurd to give a Greek name to the city 
long bt*fore tbo exiatt^nce of tlie Greek nation : I addedj that 
1 was a good deal surprised Fa'/./ello had not attempted to ac- 
count lor tlua aeeming absurdity, lie allowed the apparent 
validity of the objection^ ajid blamed Fazello for his negli- 
gem:ej but assured me that Pan-ormuHj or something very 
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nearly of the same sound, signified in the Chaldean language^ 
and likewise in the Hebrew, a paradise or delicious garden ; 
and that the Greeks, probably finding it so applicable, never 
thought of changing its name. This I was in no capacity to 
contradict. He added, too, that Pan-onnus was likewise an 
Arabic word, and signified This water ; which probably was 
the reason that the Saracens did not change its name, as they 
have done that of almost every thing else, as this is as appli- 
cable and as expressive of the situation of Palermo as any of 
the other etymologies, it being surrounded on all sides with 
beautiful foimtains of the purest water, the natural consequence 
of the vicinity of the mountains. 

Pray show this letter to our friend Mr. Crofts, and desire his 
sentiments on these etymologies and antiquities. Tell him I 
have not forgot his commission, and shall procure him all the 
oldest and most unintelligible books in Palermo : but I must' 
beg, for the repose and tranquillity of mankind, that he will 
no^ republish ^em. On these conditions, I send him a most 
valuable fragment : it is part of a Chaldean inscription that 
has been exfictly copied from a block of white marble found in 
the ruins of the tower Baych. I own I should like much to 
see it translated : the people Jhere have as yet made nothing of 
it, and we were in no capaci^ to assist them. 

Adieu. The weather has become exceedingly hot. Tha 
thermometer is at 80 degreesr . Ever yours. ^ 
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SICILIAN FISHERIES.— GOVEBNMENT. 

In %\m caiirB0 of our acquaintEiiice with some gentlemen of 
m&am and observatioii in this place, we have learned many 
thingi concerDing the island^ that iierhaps may be wortby of 
your attention : und as thii day ia bo hot that I caiiDot go out, 
I ahaU endeavonr to recollect iome of them, both for your 
•muAemeEit and my owti. The thermometer is up to SI | de- 
greefl ; ao you may judge of the mtuation of our northern 
conatatuHoDB. 

There is one thing-, however^ that I have always observed in 
tbete iouthem climates, that although the degree of heat m 
much greater thsin with us, yet it is not commonly attended 
with thnt weight and oppression of spjritB that generally ac« 
company our sultry day* in summer* I am av^re that in such 
% day as this, in England^ we should be panting for breath, 
and no mortal would think either of reading or writing. That 
ia not the case here ; 1 never was in better spirits in my life ; 
indeed, I believe the f|uantities of ice we eat may contribute 
a good deal towards it ; for 1 ftnd that in a very violent heat 
there is no auch cordial to the spirits as ice, or a draught of ice 
water : it U not only from the cold it communicates, but, like 
the cold bath, from the suddenness of that comraumcation, it 
braces ih^ stoniach, and gives a new tone to tbe fibrea. It is 
atrattge that this piece of luxury (in my opinion the greatest 
of all, and perhaps the only healthy one) ahould still be a© 
much neglected with us. 

I knew an Engliah lady at Nice, who in a short time was 
cured of a threatening consumption only by a free indulgence 
in the use of ices ; and I am persuaded that in skilful hands few 
remedies would be more effectual in ninny of our stomach and 
inflammatory complaints, aa hardly any thing has a stronger 
or more immediate effect upon the whole frame ; and surely 
our adminiatering of warm drinks and potions in theae com^ 
plaints tend often to nourish the disease. It ia the common 
practice here, in inflammatorj-^ fevers, to gi\'e (luantities of ice- 
water to drink ; nay, so far have they carried it, that Dr* 
Sanghes, a celebrated Sicilian physician, covered over the 
breaat and bdly of his patients with enow or ice, and they 
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aaiur^ ub^ in many cases with great Hacceas. But^ indeed, I 
ought in justice to add, that this phyaician-s practice has not 
been generally adopted. 

Perhaps it is from the present benefit I flad from ice that I 
have said so mucli in favonr of it ; for I am fiiUy persuaded, 
that if I had not a qiiantit^^ of it standing here below the table^ 
I should very soon be obliged to give np writing and go to 
bed ; but whenever 1 begin to fiag, another glass is sure to set 
me to rights again. 

I was going to give you some account of the fisheries of this 
island. 

The catching the tunny-fish conBtitutes one of the principal 
Sicilian amusements during the summer months; and the 
curing and sending them to foreign markets makes one of the 
greatest branches of their commerce. We were invited yes- 
terday by the Prince Sperlinga to a party of tunny-fishingj but 
the violence of the heat prevented it. 

These fish do not make their appearance in the Sicilian seas 
till towards the latter end of May, at which time the tonnnrm 
as tbey call them, are prepared for their reception. This is a. 
kind of aquatic castle^ formed, at a great expense, of strong 
nets, fastened to the bottom of the se&» by anchors and heavy 
leaden weights. 

These tonnaros are erected in the passages amongst the 
rocks and inlands that are most frequented by the tunny-fish. 
They take care to shut up with nets the entry into these paa- 
sages, aU but one little opening, which is called the outward 
gate of the tcmnaro. This leads into the firat apartment, or, 
as they call it, the ball. As soon as the fish have got into the 
hall, tlie tisbermen, who stand sentry in their boats during the 
season, shut the outer door, which is no more than letting 
down a small piece of net, which effectually prevents the 
tunny from returning by the way they came. They then open 
the inner door of the hall, wliich leads to the second apart- 
ment, which they call the antechamber, and, by making a 
noise on the surface of the water, they soon drive the tonny- 
fish into it. As soon us the whole have got into the ante* 
chamber, the inner door of the ball is again shut, and the 
outer door is opened for the reception of more company* 

Some tonnaros have a great number of apartments; with 
different names to them all — the f aloon, the parlour ^ the 
dining-room, &c., but the last apartment is always styled M 
camera ddki moHes the chamber of death ; this is compo»ed of 
stronger nets and !ieavier anchors than the others. 

As soon aa they have collected a sufficient number of tunny* 
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fiib, they ^w driven Ihom all the other bparfementB into the 
chamber of death, wheu the alaughter begitiB. The fiahermen, 
and often the gentlemec too, armed \%itll a kiod of spear or 
barjiouii, attack the poor deffDcaless aulmals oii all aides, 
which, now giving themsGlvea up to dcapaii*, daih about with 
great force aiid agility, throwing the water over all the boatSj 
and teariog the nuta to piecea : the}' often knock out thoir 
brains against the rocks or anchors, and sometiniaa even 
againat tbe boats of their enemies. 

Yon see there is nothing very generons or manly in this 
sport. The tskiiig of the pescc fipada^ or sword-fi^h, is a much 
tnoTe nohie divc'raiou ; no art ia mitde use of to ensnare him ; 
but with a Buiall harpoon ilxed to a long linej they attack 
htm in the open seaaj^ wnd will often stiike l^i'^^ ?^* :> ^vr-v rnn- 
ttd^ruhle difttanee. It i» exactly the wb 
tnre. 'llie ^iicilian fiaheripcn (who areulj , i ^~ 

ous) have a Greek sentence which they make nse ot as a charm 
to bring htm near their boats. Thi^ is the only bait they nse, 
and they pretend that it ia of wonderful efficacy, find absolntely 
obliges him to tolVow them; but it unfortunately be should 
overhear 1 hem speak a word uf Italian, h@ plunges under wat^f 
immediately J and will appear no more. 

As these iish are commonly of a great si:£e and strength j, they 
will aometimea run for hours after they are struck, and a^rd 
excellent sport. I have seen then with a sword four or tivft 
feet long, wliich gives them a formidable appearance in the 
water, particularly after they are wouaded . The flesh of theee 
amniala i« excellent ; it is more like beef than fish, and the 
common way of dressing it is in steaks. 

The fishing of pe.we spa fid is moat conBiderahle in the sea 
of Messinaj %vhere they ba\'e likewise great fjoantities of eeln, 
particularly the morertaj m ninoh esteemed by the BoraanB^ 
which I think in indeed the finest tish 1 ever ate. 

Bat it is not only their large tiah that they strike with har- 
poons, they have tlie same method of taking mnliet^ dories, n. 
kind of mackerel, and many other apociea ; but this is alwa^"^ 
performed in the night, Ae soon as it is dark, two men get 
into a umall boat ; one of them holds a lighted torch over the 
snrface of the wat«r, the other stands with his harpoon ready 
poised in his hand. The light of the torch soon brings the fish 
to the surface, when the harpooner immediately strikes them* 
1 have seen great quantities killed in this maimer, both here 
and at Naples, A large lleet of boats employed in this kind 
of fishing makes a heautifnl appearance on the water in a fine 
summer night. 
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The coral fishery ii cMefly practised at Trapani ; they have 
invented a machini? thercj "which answers the purpoee much 
beyond their pxpectatiotsa* This in only a great crosB of wood, 
to the centre of which ig fixed a heavy hard stone, ca- 
pable of carrying the crois to the bottom. Pieces of Bmall 
net are tied to each limb of the croaSj which la poised horizon- 
tally by a rop^j and let down into the water, A% soon as 
they fee! it touch the bottom j the rope ia made fast tu the boat* 
They then row about all over the coral beds ; the coasequeoce 
of which ifi, the great st.one breaks off the coral from the rocks, 
and it is immediately entangled in the nets* Since this ia- 
ventioBj the coral fishery has turned out to considerable ac- 
euaat. 

The people of Trapani am eate^emed the most ingenious of 
the island ; they are the authors of many useful and ornamen- 
tal iuventions. An artist there has lately discovered a me-' 
thod of making cameoSj which are a perfect imitaiiuB of the 
ancient ones engraved on the onyx* They are done on a kind 
of liard shell from pastes of the best antiques, and so ndmira- 
bly executed, thai it is often difficult to disting-uish the &n^ 
ci^at from the modem. These j set in ^old, are generally worn 
as bracelets J and are at present in high ettimatiou amongst 
the ladies of quality here. Mrs* Hamilton procured a pair of 
them last )^ear, and carried them to NapUis, where they have 
been much admired. Commission* were immediately sent 
over, and the man has now more buainesa than he can ma- 
nage ; however, we have been fortunate euough to procure a^ 
few patrs of them lor our friends. 1 have seen cameos that 
have coat 20^^ guiuea&j that could scarce be diahngmshed from 
one of these. 

The difHcoltjes under which the poor Btciliana labour^ from 
the extretJie oppression of their govemtneut, oblig^a them 
sometimea to invent branches of commerce that nature ^eenti 
to have denied them^ m they are not allowed to enjoy those 
she has bestowed. The sugar cane wa? verj-^ much cultivated 
in thia island, but the duties imposed were so enormousj thai? 
i t ha s been al m on t ab an d i)T je d . B 1 3 1 1 hei r crops of whea t al one , 
were they under a free p:ovemment, would soon be aufflcient 
to render this little nation one of the richest and flouriahiiig 
in the world ; for even in the wretched wtnte of cultivtition ft 
is in at present, one good crop, I am told, is Fuffcient to 
maintain the island for seven yeurs. Vou will he a ^oad dcul 
surprised, after this, to hear that the exportation of this com- 
modity bat been prohibited for several years pa»t, at least to 
H ,5 ■ 
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ill Buch aa are not able to pay racist exorlMtantly for tb»i pri- 
vilegt*. The consequence ia^ that com hae become a drag'. 
The coininon price of the ralmaj which is two loadf , waa 
about thirty-one BhiUmgsj at preaent it ie reduced to five 
ihillings and sixpence j and there is a probability that it "wiU 
atill fall lower. 

This crop^ which has been Tery abuBdant^ I am toldi in 
many pkcewj they have hardly been at the pains to gather Id, 
a« there is little prol>ability of this cmel prohibition being re- 
in oved. The farmere are already ruined, and the ruin of their 
masterti must inevitably follow. This is the method the ministry 
of Naples, or rather that of Spoin^ has taken to humble the pride 
of the Sicilian barons, whosf^ power they jiretend is still very 
extensivej and their juriedielion absolute, most of them pos- 
seaibg a right of life and death in their own domains. How- 
€ver> there is a probability that they will soon be obliged to 
relinquish their privilegres, I'he complaint is universal, and if 
the ministry persevere in these rigorous measures; there must 
either be a revolt, or they must soon be reduced to a state of 
poverty as well &« of servitude. 1 believe, indeed , moat of 
them would readily embrace any plausible scheme to ahake off 
their yoke, as in general they api>ear to be people of great sen- 
Bibili^r, with high notions of honour and liberty* 

Talking of the natural riches of their island : Yes, say they, 
if these were displayed^ you would have reason indeed to 
flf)eak of them. Take a look of the«e mountains — tbey con* 
tain rich veins of every metal, and many of the Roman minea 
still remain : but to wliat end should we explore thera ? It is 
not we that should reap the profit. Kay, a discovery of any 
thing very rich might possibly prove the ruin of its possessor* 
No : in our present situation the bidden treasures of the 
island must ever ren>ain a profound secret* Were we happy 
enough to enjoy the blessings uf your constitution, you might 
call us rich indeed. Many hidden doors of opulence would 
then be opened, which now are not even thought ofj and we 
should soon re-aisurae our ancient name and consequence ; 
but at present we are nothing. 

Thit is the language that Bome of the first people amongmt 
them hold with us. However, they still boast that they re- 
tain more of the feudal government than any nation in Eu- 
rope. The shadow indeed remains, bot the siibstanee h gone 
long ago. It has long been the object of the Bourbon ministry 
to reduce the power of the barons in every kingdom, Kicheliea 
began the system in France, and it has ever since been prose- 
cuted by hi » flucceifson ; its influence has bow spread over the 
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whol© of their passeseioni in Europe, of which ^ as this ie th® 
most remote^ it has likewise been the long eat in reaching it. 

The foundation of the feudal syetem was at tirHt laid here 
by*the count Rugiero, ahout the middle of the eleventh century, 
immediately after he had driven the Saracens ont of the iftlana, 
He divided Sicily into three parte ; the first, by coneent of kis 
army, wai given to the ehurch, the second he bestowed upon 
his officers, and the third he reserved for himself. 

Of these three branches, orj as they call theno, Bracetoi 
(armB)j be composed his parliament, the form of which remains 
the same to tliis day. The Braccio Miliiare w composed of 
all the barons of the kingdom, tol tbe nuniher of two hundred 
and flfty-oue, who are still obliged to military service ; their 
chief is the Prince Butero, who is hereditary preeident of the 
parliament, for, in conformity to the genius of the feudsil govern- 
ment, some of the great offices are still hereditary* The three 
arch bishops J all the bishops, ail the abbes, jJriors, and dignified 
clergy > amounting to near seventy, from the Bruecio J^ceiesms' 
iico / Archbishop of Palermo is their chief. The Bravcio 
Deffmniale is formed by election, like oor House of Commona ; 
there are forty- three royal cities, styled Demajtiahj that have a 
right to elect members* Every householder had a vote in this 
election. Their chief is the member for Palermo, who is hke- 
wis© prffitor*(or mayor) of the city. He in an officer of the 
highest rank, and hi a power is very extensive, inferior only to 
that of the viceroy, in whose absence the greater part of the 
an thori t^' devolvesnponhira. Hehasacom pany of grenadiers 
for Ilia body-guard, and receiven the titk? of excellency » 

The prsetor, together with six senators, who are styled 
patricians, have the management of the civil government of 
the city. He is appointed every year by the king, or by the 
viceroy, which is the same thing ; for I don*t find that the 
people any longer exercise even the form of giving their votes, 
so tiat the very i^hadow of liberty has now disappeared as 
well as the substance. Vou may judge of the situation of 
liberty in a kingdoii, where all oourts civil , and criminal are 
conferred only by the will of the sovereign, and ^ depend 
entirely upon hi a caprice. 

I own 1 feel most siEcerely for the Sicilians, who, I think, 
are possessed of many admirablt^ qualities. But the spirit of 
every natif^n must infallibly sink tmder an oppressive and 
tyrannical government. Their spirit, however, baa in a great 
measure kept them free from one branch of tyranny, the roost 
dreadful of all, that of the im juisition. The kings of Spam, 
wanted to establish it in ita Ml force : but the barons^ accus- 
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iomed to escerciae dt^ipotic ^v^rutnetki themaelves^ cauld not 
bear the thong hta of Lecotuing ulavefi to a set of ignomnt 
Spanish prietts ; and, I beiieve, they took the ooly way timt 
was left to avoid it. Every inqtjisHor that pretended to more 
isaX than they thought became him, was immediately a^Mtasi^ 
iiated» particularly if he preiiomed to iuterefere with the con- 
duct or ge£itlmeiitd of tho uobUity, This soon took oW the 
edge of their zeal, and reduced the holy office to a becomiiig 
niiideration. However, they are extremeJy circmnspect in 
their conversation about religiuiifl uiattersj and generallv : ^ 
viae itrangera to be on their guard, as tlie power of Urn itn t 
tion although coimiderably reduced, ia b}' no means annibilii iru. 

The law 8 i>f Hitnly are scattered in a great number of 
volumes ; these the King of Sardinia lutein ded to abridge and 
oollect into one code, but unfortunutely he waa not long 
enough in pr>^:Kt <3^iot] at the island to accomplish this nseM 
workt Bui te is an authority above all laws, lawi 

Quu be but o\ rvice. 

The power i^i the vioeroj^ is vpry absolute ; he has not only 
the connniittd of uli the military force in the kingdom, but 
likewise nrewdea with iiuhounded authority in all civil tribu' 
nak ; anu as lie is aiii^> invested with the Icgantine power, hi^ 
s*way in equally ga^at in religious matters. 

He hag the right of noniiutiting to all the great offices in 
the kingdom, and ccmiLrming of all dignities, both civil and 
ecclesiastical. 

In visiting the priaons, a ceremony which he performs with 
grpat pomp twice a-yeflr, he hag the powCT of liherflting 
wliatever prisonei^ he pleaacp, or reducing or altering their 
fieutenees*, their crimes aud accusationa having been firat read 
over to him. 1 lides'd, tluit there may be iome appearance of 
% regard to law ani] justice, his counsellor always attends him 
m Ihese oci:iuju)us, to mark out tlie limits of the law. Tlitf 
IB an i^Hicer uf very high rank, appoiu(ed to -Amist the vit:uroy* 
in hia det.iijii>u3, wIiltc t^y ease limy appear intricate or dubi- 
ous^ and always is, or ought to he, one of the ablest lawyers in 
tlie iBlijnd. For the most part* this office hiin been given to 
strangers, who are supposed to buve no kindred or particular 
count^xions here, that io giving their jorlgmeut they may be 
free from all preju*lice liud partiality. He has free adinittatice 
into all courtiS and tribujiiils, that he (nay be (he better enabled 
to give the viceroy im account of *i - -■ ■ rr>ceedrng8. 

The whole niiliiary force of :- imU at prcesent, from 

what I can learn, t<> 9500 men, ^.,..„. .JH\ of wbora are ea« 
valry. Many of their citiei and fortreSEeB would require n 
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very numerous garrison to defend them, particularly Messina^ 
Syracuse, and Palermo ; but indeed the state of their fortifi- 
cations, as well as that of their artillery, is such, that even if 
they were inclined they could make but a small defence. 

If this island were in the hands of a naval power, I think 
it is evident that it must command the whole Levant trade. 
There are several little ports at each end of it, besides the 
great ones of Trapani, Syracuse, and Messina, which lie pretty 
near the three angles of the triangle. Whatever ships had 
passed either of these, the others could be apprised of it in the 
space of half an hour, by means of signal towers, which the 
^cilians have erected all around their island, to warn them 
against sudden invasions from the Barbary side. These towers 
are built on every little promontory, within sight of each 
other. Fires are always kept ready for lighting, and a person 
is appointed to watch at each of them, so that the whole is- 
land can be alarmed, they assure us, in the space of an hour. 

By the bye, we have been witness here of a practice that 
appears to be a very iniquitous one, and in the end, I should 
think, must prove the destruction of our Mediterranean trade. 
Several ships have put in at this port with English colours^ 
but, to our surprise, without one Englishman on board. 
These, I find, they call bandiere men; perhaps it is a known 
practice, although, I own, I was an utter stranger to it. 
They are very numerous in these seas, and carry on a consi- 
derable trade through the whole of the Mediterranean, to the 
great detriment of our own ships. Most of them belong to 
Genoa and Sicily, though they pass under the name of Minor- 
quins. They purchase Mediterranean passports, I am told, 
from some of the governors of our garrisons, which entitle 
them, during the term specified in these pafesports, to trade 
under English colours. I am assured that the number of these 
bandiere men amounts to some hundreds. They have often 
one or two English sailors on board, or at least some person 
that speaks the language, to answer when challenged. Pray 
can you tell mo if this practice is known in England ? 

Adieu. The heat has become intolerable, and I am able to 
write no more. However, I should not have given it up yet, 
but my ice is all melted, and I have not the conscience to send 
out a servant fur more. I dare say you are very glad of it, 
and wish it had been melted long ago. If this continues, I 
believe we ourselves shall be melted. The thermometer is 
above 82 degrees, and the heat still seems to increase. The 
sea has even become too hot for bathing, and it does not at aU 
refresh us now as it did formerly. Farewell. 




Palermo f Jul^ 26, 

Wb have bow got every thing ready for our departure, and^ if 
the wind GOntinuea favourable ^ this ia probably the laet letter 
I fthall write io you from Sicily. However, I had stiU a ^reat 
deal more to say, both of the Sicilians and their i«]andj and 
abiiU leave them, I assure you, with a g*>od deal of Teg:ret. 

The SicOiana a tilt retain some of the Spaniah customs, 
thotigh nothing of their gravity or tacituruity- The yonnger 
6onB of the nobility are styled, don by their christened namefi, 
and the daughters dotma^ like our api>ellation of lord and lady 
to the aong and daughters of dakas* The el dee t son haja com* 
raottly the title of count or inarquiB^ hut they are not all 
coimta as in France and Germany^ where I have aeen six counta 
in one house, and very near twice the number of barons in 
another* 

One of the most common titles here, as well as afc Nap] 
)i that of prince ; and although these were only created 
Philip IL of Spain, they take rank of all the other nobilii 
aome of whom, particularly the counts, carry their origin 
far back as the time of the NornianB^ and look with gn 
contempt on these npstart princes. The dukes and marqnissi 
are not no old : the linat were created by Charles V,, and 
second, though an inferior title^ by King Alpbonso, in the 
fifteenth century. So that the dignity of the Sicilian titles 
may be said to be in the inverse ratio of their antiquity. 

The luxury of the people herej like that of the Neapolitana, 
coasista chieily in their equipages and horses J but by a wise 
law of the King of Sardinia, which I am surprised should stiU 
remain in force, the viceroy alone is allowed to drive in tj 
city with six horses ; the praetor, the archbiwhopj and presidei 
of tiie parliament. Mi th four ; all the rest of the nobility ai 
rpstricted to two. But thi« h only within the gates 
Palermo ; and when they go to the country, there is none 
til em that drive witli less than fiLnir — ^besides, every Hin^ily 
distinction has at least two or three carriages in daily u 
for no mau of fashion is so unpoUte as to refuse his wile a 
chariot of her jown, of which she has the entire command 
(without this tKe Hftrino could never subsist), and the up] ^ 
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irervanti of the firet families wonld be just as muck aahamed 
to be seen on foot as their masters. We took the liberty to 
ridicule the folly of this practice ; they allow of ita abeur^ty, 
and wish to break throagh it } but wo is to lead the Tray f 
We even prevailed with aome of the young nobility , which I 
assure you was no small condescension^ to walk the etreets 
with us during the illuminations ; but even this condescension 
showed the folly of the prejudice in a stronger light than if 
they had refused us, for they would not be prevailed on to itir 
out till they had sent their servants about ten yards before 
them, with large ^vax flambeaux, although the whole city ivas 
in a flame of light. Vou may believe we ^did not «pare them 
upon tills occasion ; but it was all to no purpose. However^ 
it is possible that we may overlook many customs of our own 
that are not lees ridiculous ; for ridicule for the most part is 
relative, and depends only on tirae and place. Perhaps j'ou 
may remember the Prince of Anamaboo : I should like to hear 
the account he would give of the English nation in his oivu 
country, for some of our customs struck him in a still more 
ridiculous light. Walking out in St. James's Park in the after- 
noon, he observed one of his acquaintance driving in a phaeton 
with four horses. The prince burst into a violent fit of laugh- 
ing, when they asked him what was the matter. " Vat the 
devil j" said the ]jrince in his bad English, '^ has that fellow 
ate so much dinner that now it takes four horses to carry him ? 
I rode out with him this morning, and he was then so light, 
that van little horse ran away with him. He must either he a 
great fool or a great glutton,'' Another time they insisted on 
the prince going to the play. He went ; but soon tired of it, 
and returned to his companions* " Well, prince," said they, 
" what did you see?" " Vat did I see !" rephed he, with the 
utmost contempt ; "I did see some men playing de fiddle, and 
some men playing de fool." 

1 only infer from this that it is with some degree of caution 
we should ridicule the customs of other nations : a Sicilian, 
perhaps, would laugh with as much justice at many of our 
customs — that, for instance, of oblig-ing people to drink when 
they have no inclination to it— tliat in the north, of eating 
Sofan geesie before dinner to give them an appetite — that of 
physicians and lawyers ^-^earing enormous wigs — snd many 
others that will naturally occur to you, none of which will 
appear in the least ridicufous to the people that praitt^e thorn, 
who would no doubt defend them as strenuously k4 the Hici- 
lians do the necessity of carrying flambeaux befoife them 
during the great iUuminatioii. Indeed^ they have juat mtw 
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give^ nQ an admirable specimen of ftcme of opr nSicvleti, 14 
one of ^eir opera dances^ with which we Ij^ve been it 
^ood deal enter^ned. 

I believe I told yon that the dancers are lately come from 
Engird; th^ have brought upon the stage many of the 
capital London characters — the backs, the macaronies, the 
prij^; the cits, and some others still mpre respectable ; these 
are well supported, and afford a ^ood deal of laughiiu^. But 
I aqi 9iterrtipted, otherwise I should give you a more partibu- 
lar account of them. Adieu. The Ueat is intoleiiible, andi 
^ere is no possibility of walking out. We complain without 
reason of our own climate ; and King Charles's observation, I 
am persuaded, was just — " That there is hardly any climate 
wh^ere, throughout the year, we can have so much exercise in 
the open air." Ever yours. 
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ANCIENT- SUPERSTITIONS.— FEMALE BEAUTY. 

Palermoy July 27. 

Tub Sicilians are animated in conversation, and their action 
for the most part is so just and expressive of their sentiments^ 
that without hearing what is said, one may comprehend thd 
subject of their discourse. We used to think the French and 
Neapolitans great adepts in this art, but they are much out- 
done by the Sicilians, both in the variety and justness of their 
gesticulations. 

The origin of this custom they carry so far back as the tinie 
of the earliest tyrants of Syracuse, who, to prevent con- 
spiracies, -had forbid their subjects, under the mosi severe 
penalties, to be seen in parties talking together. This obliged 
them to invent a method of communicating their sentiments 
by dumb show, which they pretend has been transmitted from 
generation to generation ever since. 

I think it is not at all improbable that this custom, too, may 
have given the first idea of comedy ; as we find &at, some 
short time after, Epicarmus, a native of that city, was tte 
author of this invention. 

The Sicilians till lately retained a great many foolish and 
superstitious customs, but particularly in their marriage fuid 
funeral ceremonies : it would be tedious to give you an ac- 
count of all these ; some of them are stili practised in the wild 
and mountainous parts of the island. As soon as the mar- 
riage ceremony is performed, two of the attendants are ready 
to cram a spoonful of honey into the mouths of the bride and 
bridegroom, pronouncing it emblematical of their love and 
union, which they hope will ever continue as sweet to their 
souls as the honey is to their palates. They then begin to 
throw handfuls of wheat upon tnem, which is continued all 
the way to the house of the bridegroom. This is probably the 
remains of some ancient rite to Ceres, their favourite divinity, 
and they think it cannot fail of procuring them a numerox^s 
progeny. 

The young couple are not allowed to taste of the marriage- 
feast; this they pretend is to teach them p%tience and tem- 
perance; but when dinner is finished, a greaj^ bone is pre- 
sented to the bridegroom by the bride's Either, or one of her 
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iHJWMl fd»tioDSj who proDoaDeed theee wofdB — " M&di m 
«ei# «tii»> &c. — Pick joa this bone^ for yon have now tMkA 
ID htfbd t£l frick ome which yoa will &id much harder^ and of 
more difficult dig^lioa/' Perhaps this may have giren liee 
to tie commoii sayiog^ when one has uDdertaken any thing m* 
dxamm or diffl^ult^ that "^ He baa got a bone to pick.^^ 

The SciliiJiSj like most other uatious in Europe, carefully 
avcnd marrying in the month of Ma)% aod look upon suDh maTo 
riag^ fti^ extremely iuauspicions. This pi^ce of snperstition ia ai 
old M the time of the Eomaii9f perhaps old^, by whose aut-hors 
it if ft^ijuently mentiouedf and by whom it has been tranemitted 
to almost evfinr nation in Europe, It is somewhat unaccount- 
able that ao ridicnlous an idea^ ^v^hicb can bare no foundation 
in nature, should have stood its ^und for ao many ages, — 
There are indeed other eostom!*, BtiU more trivial, that are not 
leas universal. That of making April foola on the firat day of 
that month, the ceremony of the cake on Twelftb^ni^htj and 
aome otbera that "will occur to you, of ^which, any more than 
of thia, I have never been able to learn the origin. 

The marriages of the Sicilian nobility are celebrated with 
great magnificencei and the number of elegant carriages pro- 
duced on these occasions ia astonishing. I wanted to discover 
w^ben this great Injcury in carriages bad taken its risre, and 
liaTe found an account of the marriage of the daughter of one 
of their viceroys to the Duke of Bivona, in the year 155L it 
is deacribed by one Flenco, who was a 8i>ectator of the cere- 
mony. He saysj, the ladies, as well as gentlemen^ were all 
mounted on tine horses, sumptuously caparisoned, aj^d pre- 
ceded by pages ; that there were only three carriages in tbe 
City, wMcb were used by invalids who were not able to fide 
oa borsebftck. Tbete be calls earette^ which word now si^m- 
fies a little cart. 

The Sicilian ladies marry very yotmg, and frequently live to 
see the fifth or sixth generation. You will expect, no doubt, 
that I should say something of their beauty. In general, tbey 
^re sprightly and agreeable ; and in most part of Italy ttwy 
would be esteemed handaome. A Neapolitan or a Bomai] 
would surely pronounce them so, but \x Piedmonteae woo Id 
declare them very ordinary ^o, indeed, would moat English- 
men. Nothing la so vague as our ideas of female beauty; 
they change in every clrmate, and the criterion ia nowhere to 
be found. 
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SlCltr Am> MALTA. 

No two nationSj perhaps no two meiij have aflbced preeiaely 
the «aiiie characteriatics ; and every one exalta his idea of it 
according to the beauty of the "women he is accustomed to 
see, ao t!iat even the sanie person may sometimes appear Ijeau- 
tifnl j HOmetimea ugly, juat in proportion a» we have seen others 
that are more or less ho. I remember, after making the' ton? 
of Savoy and the Lower Valaisj every woman we met in 
Switzerland ap|)enred an an^el. The «ame thing happens in 
travelling- through i*ome parts of Germany ; and you will easily 
recollect the surprising difference betwixt a heauty at Milan 
and one at Turin, although these places lie adjacent to each 
other* It is a pity that the Juno of Zeuxis has been loit, if it 
were no more than to have shown un the notion the ancients 
had of a |>erfeet beauty* Indeed, the Venus of Medici a has 
been considered as a model of perfectionj hut it is surely ab- 
surd ; for who ever heard of a perfect beauty of Ave feet 
high; the very idea is ridiculous; and whatever figare her 
goddess hip might make amongst the ancient divinities in the 
Pantheon at Rome, I am afraid she would cut but a aorry one 
amongst the modem ones in that of London. In short, I be- 
lieve we may safely conclude, that beauty is a relative qua* 
iity ; and the to kahn is no loDger the same, no more in a phy- 
ileal than in a moral senae^ in any two places on the globe^ 

The ladies here have remarkably fine haifj and they under- 
itand how to dreas and adorn it to the greatest advantage. 
It is now only used as an embeUishment j but in former timea, 
we are told, that, like that of Sampaon^ it was found to be the 
strength and protection of their country. There is a paradox 
for you, that all the wis© men in the east could hardly solve* 
Their historians relate (in wliose reigOj I believe^ is rather 
dnbiona), that this city had suffijred a long siege from the 
Saracens, and waa greatly reduced by famine \ but, what dia- 
tressed them still more, there were no materials to be fomnd 
lor making bowstrings, and they were on the point of sur- 
rendering. In this dilemma, a patriotic dame stepped forth, 
and projiowed to the women that the whole of them should cut 
off their hair and tw^ist it into bowstrings : this was imBtedi- 
ately complied with. The heroism of the women, you kwdWj 
must ever excite that of the men. The besieged, animated tiy 
this gal! ant sacrifice of the fair^ renewed their defence with 
such vigour, thai the assailants wejre beaten off ; and a rem-* 
fbrcemeut soon after arriving, the city was saved. The ladieH 
atill value themRelvea on this BtoT>'j which you may believe 
has not beei^ forgotten by their barda- *' The bair of our 
Jadies," say a one of their iiuaint poets j *^ is still employed iu 
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the aame o£&ce ; bat now ft ditchargea no other wbmHm but 
tbo«e of Cupidj euid the only cordfl it fonns ue tbe eords of 

love." 

The Sicilians are nrndi fdnder of study tban their neighbotifs 
on tht? coutinmt ; and tht^ir educatioii ia miach more mttecded 
to. We were a good deal surpmed to find, that instead of 
that frivolity and nothingniJBi which bo often constitute the 
converaatiou of the ItaliMi nobility, here their delight was to 
talk un subjects of literature, of historj% of politici, but cbieiy 
of poetry ; for the other branches of knowledge and scieuca 
are onl}* general, thia is the only one that may be said to be 
utiiTensal. Every person^ in aome period of Ma life, ia fiure to 
he inspired ; and a lover is never believed so long as be can 
spt'Mk uf lim paasion in prose; and, contrary to onr way of 
n ; ^ only reckoned true in proportion as he ia poetieaL 

1 i ^ I ration^ you see, haa here become the teat of truth. 

Wy were astoniehed, on our first arrival at Palermo, tu hear 
ourselvea addressed in English by aome of the younBf nobility, 
but. atill mure «o to find them intimately acquainted with many 
of our celebrated poets and philosophers— - Milton, Shakspearc, 
Dryden> Pope, Bacon. Bolingbroke we found in aeveraj 
libraries, nut m the translation j but generally in the be»fc 
editions of the originaL 

Our laoguagre, indeed, haa become m much in vogue, that 
it is now looked upon as no imuiaterial part of a polite edu- 
cation : the viceroy, the Marquis FoglianOj a man of great 
merit and humanity, has made some of bur authors his Javourite 
ttudy, and greatly encourages the progreas it is making in hiii 
kingdom. Many of the nobility ipeak it a little, and some of 
thein even with ease and ftuency, altboogb they have never 
been out of tbeir island— the Marquia Natali, the Counts 
^atela and Buschemi, the Duke of Si Micheli^ &c., in who^ 
company we have enjoyed a great deal of pleasure, and whose 
know ledge and erudition ia the least part of their praise. 
Adieu. Yours, &c* 
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THE OPERA AT PALERMO. 



1 HAD almogt fargot i^ «ay any thing of the opera. It would 
have been very nugrafeful, tor we have been mndi delighted 
with it. The first and etecoud man are both aditiirable fling-ers^ 
and 1 make no doubt ytiu will baie them in London m a few 
years. Neither of them are 6a yet Imown, and I dare my at 
present they might be engaged ibr a very Uioderate piice ;Ja\i 
in Italy th<?y will soon be taught to estimate their Vrtlr.e. ^lio. 
name of the first m Paclierotti ; lie m very yonng, and an entire 
stranger in the musical world ; yet I am persuaded, that after 
he haa been heard in the different theatrt^a in Italy, he will be 
esteemed one of their capital perfurmeri. His excoU^ce is 
the pathetic, at present too much neglected iii most ^^ r 
and infleed, I tliiukj be gives moi-e ejcpreeeion to hi? 
ftira, and makes his hearers feel more, because he fct js jui.iij 
himself, than any that I have seen in Italy. He indeed ad- 
dresses himself to the hearty while, moat of the modem jwr- 
formera sing only to the fancy. 

The tiret woman is Gabrieli, who la certainly tlie greateat 
ijnger In the world j and those that sit^g in the s aitie theatre 
with her^muathe capital.otherwise they never can be attended 
to. Thia, indei?d, baa been the fate of all the other perform era 
except Pacherotti ; and he, too, gave himself np ibr lost on 
bearing her first pedbrmance. it happened to be an air of 
execntionj exactly adapted tA> her voice » which sbe exerted m 
»o aatonistiing a manner, that before it was lialf done, poor 
Pacherotti burst out a-crying-, tind ran in behind the scenes, 
lamenting that he had dared to appear on the same «ta^e with 
so wonderful a singer, where hiy small talenta must not only 
be lo*it, but where he must ever be accused of a presumption 
which he hoped was foreign to hi a character, 

It waa with aome difficulty they could prevail on him to 
appear again ; but from an aiiplause well merited both frota 
his talenta and his modesty, he soon began to plack up a little 
courage, and in the singing of a tender air, aadrcased to Ga- 
biieli in the character of a lover, even *jbe herself, as well as 
the audience, is said to have been moved* 

Indeed^ in thes^e very pathetic pieces, I am surprised that 
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yoimg: IB none of the most contemptible that ihe poaiaesaes. 
When she ia in good humour^ and really chooaea to exert her- 
Hell'j there i« nothing in muHic that I have ever heard to be 
compared to her parformanae ; fur ebe singB to the heart as well 
as the fancy when she plea«es, and then she commands every 
passion ifvith unbounded Hway* But she is seldom capable of 
exercising these wonderful powers ; and her caprice and her 
talents, exerting tbemfieives by turns, have given her all her 
life the lingular fate r>f becoming' alternately an object of ad^ 
miration and of contempt. 

Her powers in acting and reciting are scarcely inferior to 
those of her singing ; sometimes^ a few words in the recitative, 
with a simple accompanimeiit only, produces an effect that 1 
have never been srnsihle of from any other performer ; and in- 
clines me to believe what Rousseau adv^ances on this branch 
of nmsicj which, with us, is no much despised, 8he owes 
much of her merit to the instructions she received from Me- 
taatasiOj particularly in acting and reciting : and he allows 
that she does more justice to his operas than any other actress 
that ever attempted them. 

Her caprice is so fixed and so stubborn^ that neither in teres t^ 
nor flattery J nor threats, nor punishments, have the least 
power over it ; and it appeara, that treating her with respect 
or contempt have an equal tendency to iucreaee it. 

It is seldom that she condescends to exert these wonderful 
talents, least of all if ahe imagines thatsoch an exertion is ex- 
pected. And instead of singing ber airs as other actresses do, 
for the most part she only hums them over^ a me^m v&ve ; and 
no art whatever is capable of making her singj^ when she doee 
not choose it* 

The most successful expedient that has ever been found is 
to prevail on her favourite lover — for she always has one — to, 
place himself in the centre of the pit, or the front box ; and if 
they are in good terms, which is seldom the case, she will ad- 
dress her tender airs to him, and exert herself to the utroostp 
Her present inamorata promised to give us this specimen of 
his power over her; he took his place accordingly ; but 6a- 
brielli, probably suspecting the connivance, would take no 
notice of him, so that even this expedient does not always 
succeed. 

The viceroy, who is fond of music, has tried every method 
with her to no purpose. Some time ago, he gave a great din- 
ner to the principal nobility of Palermo, and sent an invitation 
to Gabrielii to be of the party. Every other person arrived at 
the hour of invitatiou- The viceroy ordered dinner to be kept 
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back, and settt to let lier know tliat the company waited her. 
The mesaeiigrer found lier readhigr in bed : she ftaid she wa» 
aorry for haying made the company wait, and begged be 
would make her ajiologry^ but really that she had entin?ly for* 
got her engagement. 

The vie<*ri>y would have forgiven this piece of insoleDce, 
but, when the company came ta the opera, Gabrielli repeated 
her part with the moat perfect indifference, and Btine" sili her 
airs in wltat they ciill iHQtto vocef that is, lo low that they cm& 
scarcely be heard. ITie viceroy Avai offend t'd ; but as he ia s 
good-tempered man, he wan loath to miike use of authority ; 
btit at b«t, by a perseverance in this iuholeiit stubbomnesa, 
flhe obliged bira to threati-n her with puuishuifiat in esse she 
any longer Fefosed toting. 

On this slie grow more obstinate than ever, declared that 
force and authority should never succeed with her^ Ihiit tits 
might make her cry, but that he never could make her wistg* 
The viceroy then sent her to priison, where abe remaiaed 
twelve d ay B, during wbit^h time she gave magnificent enti»r- 
tainments every day, paid the dcbtB of uU the poor prisoiieri, 
and dittributed large? fitjms iu charity. The viceroy ^■^as 
obliged to give op struggling with her, and she was at last 
set at liberty' amidst the acLkmatioua of the poor. Loeloly 
for usj she i^ at present in good humour, and soraetimea exf?rt» 
herself <o the utmost of her power* 

She sayfl she has several tiraea been on terms witli ^e 
managers of our opera, but thinka she sh^U ne^ er be able to 
pluck up reeolation enough to go to England. What do you 
think is her reason ? It is by no means a bad one. She saye 
she cimnot command her caprice, but that for the most part it 
commands htr; and that there she could have no opportonity 
of indulging it : for, says she ^ were I to take it into my bead 
not to ?ingt I am told the people there would certainly mob 
me, and perhaps break my bones ; now, I like to sleep in ft 
sound skin, although it should even be in a prisofo, Bhe 
alleges* 1oo» that it is not always caprice that prevents her 
from singing, but that it often depends upon physical ca\]«efi; 
and this, indeed, 1 can readily believe, for that wonderful 
flexibility of voice that runs with such rapidity and neatness 
through the most rainnte divisions, and produces almost ia- 
stantaneontly ^o grt?at a variety of modulation, must sui*(!ly 
depend on the very nicest tone of the fibres. And if tbe»(3 are 
in the sraallest degree relaxed, or their elaaticity diminished^ 
how is it pOBsiblfi that their contractions and exi>ansioiia ean 
»o readily obey the will a« to produce these effectm ? The 
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ppeiirag^ of the f lottis, whieli forms the vorcp^ \n extremely 
Bin all, and in pvery variety of tone iN diameter niuat sufft^r a 
aensiljle changcj ; tor the iiome dianiet^er nn3«t ever produce the 
Bame tone. Ho wonderfully minute are its con tractions «nd 
dilatationai that D\\ Eeillj T think, computes that in some 
voicfls it» opetiing — not more than tlie teuth of an ineb^is 
divided into upwards of twelvtj Imndred parts, the different 
fffinnd of every one of which is perceptible to an exact ear* 
Now, what a nice teuton of hbrea must this require ! I ahould 
imagine even the most minute ehan(?e in tlie air must cause a 
sensible difterence, and that in our foggy climate the tibrei 
would be in dang^er of losinpr this wonderful fleuHibility, or at 
leant that they t^onld very oftetj be piit out of tune. It is not 
the same case with an ordinary voi<;e, where the variety of 
divifliona nm through, and the solobllity with which they are 
executed, bear no proportion to those of a Gahrieli. 

One of the ballets of our opera i« a rep5*esentation of Vanx- 
hall gar dens J and this is the third time I have seen Yanxhall 
broaght upon the Itali?in theatre — at Turin, at Naples, and 
here. The gwrdens are well represented ^ and the idea must 
have been given by sonie persoa that had been on the spot* A 
variety of good Erig^Hsb tiprores are brouafht in ; some with 
lanre frizzled wigB^ sticking half a yard out behind their necks 
with little cut scratches, that louk extn^niely rid icu Ions* 
e come in cracking their whips, with buckf^kiti hreeche* 
jockey caps* Some are arn^ed with jjT^^at oaken sticks^, 
their hair tied up in enormous clubs, and stocks that swell 
their necks to double the naturnJ size. But what afford 3 the 
principal part of the entertainnientj is tljree Quakers^ who are 
du[jed by three ladies of the town in conctrt with three Jacfe 
tars, their lovers. These characters, as yan may helieve, are 
much exaggerated, though, n|ioti the whole, they are supported 
with humour, and have atTi>rded us a good deal of langrhinjaf. 
However^ we were hurt to see the respectable character of 
Quakers tunjed into such ridicule , and as the jieople here 
were aitogether mm<?nt;ainted with it, we have been at some 
pains to explain to them the simplicity and puritv' of their 
mannersj and the incorruptible integrity of their principles. 

Althongh the Sicilians in general are a g'ood sort ot peo|*le 
and seem to be endowed with a large share of phiianthrt>p^ 
and nrbfmity, yet it must be owned they have no great affee- 
tbn for their neighbours on the continent? and, indeed, the 
diilike is altogether reeiprocsal. 1 1 is somewhat singul nr — I am 
afraid not much for the honmir of hn man nature— that throDgh 
L 
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all Earope the two neighbouring nations Smve a perpetiinl iair- 
log with each other. 1 could heartily wish that we had been 
an exception from this rule, but I am Borr>^ to gee, from om 
newspapers, which are aent to the nobility of this city, that 
at present we are rather the most distinguiahed for it ; at lea«t 
our unimoBitie^, if there really are iiny, make by much the 
greatest noi»e of alL We have often been asked by foreiguert 
what was the ground of the mighty quarrel that iuch torrenti 
of the most illiberal abuse have been poured out by a people 
fo celebrated for liberality of sentiment; and it 19 with 
difficulty we can persuade them, that although from the pa- 
peri this sometimes appears to be the voice of the natiotn, 
yet in fact it is only confined to a set of the most worthjesa 
and despicable mcendinriea— like him who mt the bouse in Uk 
flame j on purpose to pilfer during the conflagration. But the 
abuse that is levelled at the king surprises thera more than dl 
the rest ; and you cannot conceive their amazement and lodf^ 
nation, when we assured them that^ notwithstanding all tM«| 
be was the most virtuous and benevolent prmce on e&ftft* 
" Then,*' exclaimed a BiciUan nobleman, " you must certaiiilj^ 
be the most detestahle people on the globe,'' 1 "vraa a good 
deal struck with the suddenness of the charge, and it was not 
without many explanations of the liberty of our constitution!, 
and particularly that of the press, that I ctjuld prevail with 
him to retract his sentiments find think more favourably of us. 
Still he inaisbed, that so egregious an abuse of this liberty wtis 
only a farther proof of bis position; and that there must he 
Bomething essentiall}^ wrongs in a nation that could allow of 
such an abuse levelled at the most sacred of all characters — 
the highest virtue united to the highest station. We asisured 
him that what he heard was only the voice of the most aban- 
doned and profligate 'w^retches in the nation, who taking ad- 
van tiige of the great freedom of the press, had often made these 
newtpapers the vehicles of the most detestable sedition ; that 
both the king and queen were beloved by all their subjects, at 
least by all tJiose of 'ivorth ; that they never were spoken of but 
as the most perfect modekof coojiigal union and happiness, at 
w^ell as of every social endowment ; and that they could have 
no enemies bat the enemies of virtue. 

However, after aU, we could not hut patch up a peace with 
him. He could not comprehend, he said, how the voice of, a 
iew incendiaries should be louder than the general voice of 
the nation. We told himj that people who were pleaded co mip 
monly held their tongue, and that sedition and life! ever 1 




& gi^ater noise than panegyric — jast as tlie fire-bell ia mug 
louder and U more listpnea to than the bell of rejoicing. 
Adieu. Oor pilot says tlie wind ia not i'mtj io that poisibly 

^we may still stay a day or two longer. Ever youre. 
Wei 
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NATURAL PBODUCTIOKB OF SICILY. 

Palermo Jul^ 26- 



W£B1 1 to enter npon the natural Mitory of thii inland, it 
would lead me into a yaet field of speculation, for which I nei^ 
ther have time nor abilities: howeverj a variety of object* i truck 
US as we travelled along that it may not be amiss to give you 
some little account of. There are a variety of toineral waters, 
almost through the w hole of Sicily. Many of these are boiliug 
hot ; others, Btill more singular, are of a degree of cold supe- 
rior to that of ice, and yet never freeze. 

In several pkcea they have fountains that throw up a kind 
of oil on their surfacej vt'hich is of great use to the pea«ant»^ 
who bum it in their lamps, and use it for many other purposes ; 
but there is a slill more remarkable one near Nicosia, whici 
is called il Fantii Cajwiotto. It is covered with a thick scum 
of a kind of pitch, which , amongst the country people, is es- 
teemed a sovereign remedy in rheumatic and many other com- 
plaints* 

The water of a small lake near Naso is celebrated for dye- 
ing black e\'ery thing that is put into it ; and this it is said to 
l>erform without the mixture of aijy other ingredient, althou^fh 
the water itself is remarkably pure and transparent. 

They have a variety of sulphurous baths, like those near 
Naples, where the patient is thrown into a profuse sweat only 
from tiie heat of the vapour. The mo«t celebrated are thosa 
of Sciaccia, and on the mountain of &L Coiogero ; not in the 
neighbourhood of J3tna, as I expected, but at a great distance 
from the mountain* But, indeed, I am much inclined to be- 
lieve, that not only Mount J*;tna, hut the greatest part of Sicily, 
aiid almost the whole of the circuTnjacent islands, have been 
originally formed hy subterraneous lire ; but I shall have an 
opportunity of speaking more largely on this subject when I 
give you an account of the country round Naples. 

I have observed lava> pumiee, and tufa, ju many parti Qf 
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Sicily, at a great dlatMice from iEtna ; and there are a rariety 
both of moynteima and valley a that utill emit ii hot vapour, and 
apriugg of boiling water. 

About a mile and a half to tbe west of tbi« citjr, at a tmall 
beach where we often go a-awiinrajng, there are many sprinp 
of wann water, that rise oven within the sea at the depth of 
five or aJx feet. We were at first a good deal iurpriaed to tinil 
oiifBelvea almost in»taBtaneouslybothin the hot and cold bath ; 
for at one ttroke we commooly passed through the hot water, 
which only exteuds fur a fewYeet round the spring, U gave 
Ufl a momentary glow, and produced a very oddj uncouth seo- 
satioti^ by no measa an agreeable one. 1 mentioned this sin- 
guliu*ity to aeveml gentlemen here, who tell me they ha\'e ob- 
served the same thing. 

Not a great way froiii thk ia a celebrated fountaixi, called 
// Mftr Bffivif', where there are some remains of an ancient 
ummiuchia ; a»d in the mountain above it they shoTv yoo a 
eavem where a gigantic skeleton in said to have beea found : 
however, it fell to dust when they itttempted to remove it : 
Fttstxello »ay8, its teeth were the only part that i^esisted the 
impreision of the ai? ; that he procured t^vo of them, and 
that they vseighed near two ounce». There are many such 
etories to be met with in the Sicilian legends, aa it seemi to 
be a universal belief that this island was once inhabited by 
giant« ; but although we have made diligent inquiry, we ha\€ 
never yet been able to procure a sight of any of these giganr^ 
bcmeM, which am said to be still preserved in many parts 
tlie island. Had there been any foundation for this, I think' , 
fi probable they must have found their way into some of thl! 
museumi ; but this iu not t!ie case ; nor, indeed, have we met 
with any person of sense and credibility' that could say they 
had seen any of them. We had been asam^d at Naples that 
an entire skeleton, upwards of ten feet high, was preser^^edin 
the museum of Palermo : but there in no such thing there* 
nor, 1 believe, any where else in the island. This muaeum is 
well fnmifthed both with antiques and articles of natural 
history, but is not superior to what we hav'e seen in many 
other places. 

The number of souls in Palermo is computed at al , 
15U,>KM». Those of the whole island, by the last nuroeratii 
amounted to 5,123,1G3; of which number there are abt_„ 
5n,i:HH» that belong to the ditTerent monasteries and religion a 
orders. The number of houses is computed at 2BSf]2(\^ wl 
give* betwixt five and mx to a house. 
The great •tonding commodity of Sicily, which hi 
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conititated the riclies of the island , was their CYopn of wheat j 
but tbey cultivate many other branches of commorcej though 
none that could bear any proportion to tbis, were it linder «l 
ftm govemniGntj nnd exportation aliowed. Their metbod of 
preBerving their grain will appear aonlewhat aingalar to our 
lanueni : instead of exposing it^ as we do, to the open air, 
they are at the greatest pains to exclude it entirely from it* 
In many placoa, where the soil is dry, jiartieularly near 
Agrigentumj they have dug large pite or ca veins in the rock. 
These open by a small hole at top, and swell t'O a great ti^dth 
below; here they pour down their grain, after it has been 
saade exceedingly dry ; and, ramming it bard, they cover up 
•ji|e hole to protect it from rain; and they assure na it will 
^aerve in this manner for many yeara. 

The soda m a plant that ia much cultivated, and tuma out to 
considerable accounfc Thia ii tlie ^ egetable tlmt, by the ac- 
tion offire^is afterwards con verted into mirrors and crystal a* 
Great quantities of it are sent every year to supply the glass- 
house at Venice. They have likewise a considerable trade in 
liquorice, rice^ figs, raisins, and currants, the best of which 
grow amongst the exKnguisbed volcanoes of the Liijari Islands. 
Their honey is, I tliink, the highest flavoured I have ever seen; 
in some parts of the island even soperior to that of Minorca : 
this is owing, no doubt, to the quantity of aromatic plants 
with which this beautiful coutif ry is every where overspread. 
This honey IB gathered three months in the year — July, Angus L 
and October* It is found by the peasatits in the hollows of 
trees and rocks, aod is esteerapd of u superior quahty to that 
produced under the tyranny of man. Tbe country of the Leaser 
Hvblu is still, as formerly, the pnrt of tbe Island that is most 
celebrated for honey. The Count Stiitela made ua a present 
of some of it, gathered on his brother the Prince Bpaccafomo's 
estate, which lies near the ruins of that city, 

Sugar is now no article of the {Sicilian commerce, thongh a 
amall MQantity of it ia still maniifactured for home comsurap- 
tion : but tbe plantations of the sugar-cane, I am told, thrive 
well in aeveral parts of tbe isknd* 

Tlie juice of liquorice ia prepared both here and in Calabria, 
and is aeut to the northern countries of Europe, where it is 
used for colds. The juice ia squeezed out of the roots, after 
which it is boiled to a consistency, and formed into cakea, 
which tiri-' packed up witli bay leaves in the aame order that 
we receive them, 

lii ftome of the northern parte of the island, I am told^ they 
Und the shell -flsb that ptudnces a kind of flax, of which gloves 



and etockinga are m&de ; bnt theBe^ ioO) are found in greater 
quantitiee in Calabria, 

Their plantations of oranges, lemona, bergajnotsj almonda, 
&C,, produce no inconsiderable branch of commerce. The pia- 
tachio-nutj too, ia much cultivated in many parte of tbe island j 
and with great success. These trees j like many others, are 
male and female ; the mule is called scorncSeccOi and h always 
barreo; butunleas a quantity of these are mixed in ever)'' plan- 
tation, the piatachio-tree never bears a nut But of all the va- 
riety that is cultivated iu Sicily, the manna-tree is esteemed 
the most profitable ; it resembles the ash, and is, I believe, of 
that species. About the beginning of August, daring the sea- 
son of the greatest heat, they make an incision in the bark, 
near to the root of the tree ; a thick whitish liquor is immedi* 
ately discharged from the wounds which soon hardens in the 
Ban, when it is carefully taken off and gathered into boxes. 
They renew these incisions every day during the season, oh- 
serving however, only to wound one side of the tree ; the 
other side they reserve for the summer following. 

The cantharides'fly is a Sicilian commodity ; It is found on 
several trees of iEtna, whose juice is supposed to have a cof' 
msive or abstersive quatitj^^ particularly the pine and the fig- 
tree; and I am told the cantha rides of Mount ^tnn are 
reckoned preferable to thoati of Si>ain. 

The marbles of Sicily would afford a great source of opulence, 
were there any encouragement to work the quarries : of these 
they have an iufiuite variety, and of the finest sorts. I Unvi 
seen some of them little inferior to the giall ■ aud verd antique 
that is now so precious* The beautiful yellow columns y( 
must have observed in the royal chapel of Casserto are of tl 
finest kind. They have likewise some that very much res 
hie lapis lazuli and ]}orphyry* 

At Centorbi they find a kind of soft stone that dissolves 
water, and is used in washing instead of soap, from whicl 
property it is called pietra sapoimro. They likewise find here^ 
AS well as in Calabria, the celebrated stone, which, upon being 
watered and exposed to a pretty violent degree of heat, pro- 
duces a plentiful degree of niuahrooms. But it would be end- 
less to give you an account of all the various commodities and 
curious productions of this island; ^Ina alone affords a 
greater number than many of the most extensive kingdom®, 
and is no less an epitome of the whole earth in its soil and 
climate, than in the variety of its productions* Besides the 
corn, the wine, the oil, the silk, the spice, and delicious fraita_ 
of its lower region— the beautiful forestuj the ftocks^ the f ama 
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the iar, the corkj tlie honey, of iti eecond — ^the mow and i 
of ita third — it affords from its caverns a variety of tnineral 
and other productions — cinnabar, mercurj^ sulpbor, alum^^ 
nitre, and vitriol ; ao that this wonderful mountain at the 
same time produces every necessary and every luxury of life* 

Its first region covers their tahlea vrith all the delieaciea 
that the earth produces ; its second sappliei them with game^ 
cheese, butter, honey, and not only furnishes wood of every 
kind for buildjn^ their ships and lion Res, bnt likewise an. 
inexhaustible store of excellent fael ; and as the third region, 
"with itn ice and anow, keep a then) fresh and cool during- the ] 
heat of Bummer, so this contribntea equally to keep them warm 
and comfortable during the cold of winter. 

Thus yon see the variety of climates is not confined to 
iEtna itself; but, in obedience to the voice of man, descends 
from that mountain, andj mingling the violence of their ex- 
tremes, diffuses the moat benipi infiaenceB all over the ialand, 
temjiering each other to moderation, and softening the rigours 
of every season. _ 

We are not then to be aurprised at the obitinate attachment 
of the people to thia mountain, and that all hia terrors have 
not been able to drive them away from him ; for, although he 
sometimes chastieee, yet, like an i ad a! gent parent, he mixea 
Buch bleaaings along with his chastisementg that theiraiTee^l 
tions can never be estranged ; for at the same time that he 
threatens with a rod of iron, he pours down upon them all the 
blessings of the age of gold. 

Adieu. We are now going to pay onr respects to the vice- 
toy, and make our farewell visits. This ceremony never liiils 
to throw a damp on my spirits ; but I have seldom found it 
so strong as at present, there being little or no probability 
that we shall ever see again a number of worthy people we 
are juftt now going- to take leave of, or that we sbdl ever 
have it in our power to make any return for the many civili- 
ties we have received from them. 

Farewell. The wind, we are told, is fair, and I shall pro* j 
bably he the bearer of this to the continent, IVom whence y<m| 
may soon expect to hear from me. 
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EETCEN TO NAPLES.— CONCLUSION- 



NapkSf AugttM L 

A]>TeR two day»^ deUgtitful iailin^, we have ugraiii arrived in 

I tbiH (Jit\% where, to our iufiuit<? jo)% we have found all the 

r^v^orthy JViendf we had left bebina us. Tliis indeed "waa ne- 

[ii5eHftary to wipe out the impreaaionfl which the leaving of 8i' 

^cily had occatiioned* We i*hull utiU reoi&iu here at lea^t for 

Lthree nioiitbB, till the Beaeoa of tlie muhria is entirely over, 

JYou know the daag-er of travelliDg through the Campaniii 

Lduiiiig that reason: and, although this is looked upon by 

ay ot our lenmed doetore an a vulgar error, we eertaiiily 

iliint Hubtiiit oureelveK to the experiment 

"We prupuHe to pass the winter at Rome*, where vro shaM 

probably hnd ot'aupation enougrh for four or iive montlj^. 

► From thence by Loretto, Bologna, &c*, to Venice, the old 

(beaten track. We fihall then leave the parched fleldi of Italy, 

Ifor the delightfu) cool mountains of Switzerland, wliere liberty 

lAnd aimijlicity. long siut^e banished from polished natiooi^ fttifl 

1 flouriah in their original purity— where the temixrature and 

moderation of the climate and that of the inhabitanU are mn- 

tually eiublematieal of each other. For, whilst other uations 

are scorched by the beat of the sun, and the atill more «cotcb- 

ing heatfl of tyranny and Buperstition, here the gonial bi-eezet 

ribr ever fan the asr^ aud heighten that alacrity and joy which 

pliberty and innoceiieo alone can inspire : here the* genial flow 

of the aoul has never yet be en checked by the idle and u«elea» 

ri'linements of art, but opens and expands itself to all the cuUb 

of affection and benevolence. But I must itop. You know 

my old attachment to that primitive countiy. It never fails t« 

run away with me. We propose, then, to make thia the fieene 

of our summer pleasures ; aud by that time, I can foresee, we 

fthall be heartily tired of art, and shall begin again to languish 

after nature. It is she alone that can give rjoy real or lasting- 

pleasure^ and in all our pursuits of happineas, if she is not our 

giiide, we never can attain our end. 

Adieu J my dear friend. You haie been our faithful com- 
panion during this ti>ur, and have not contributed a little to 
its pleasure* If it has ulforded equal entertainment to yon, 
W9 shall beg of you etiU to accompany us through thi reiat of 
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our travels. A man must have a miserable imagiDation indeed, 
that can be in solitude whilst he has such Mends to converse 
■with ; the consideration of it soon removes the mountains and 
seas that separate us, and produces those sympathetic feelings, 
which are the only equivile&t for tte feu\ absence of a friend : 
for I never sit down to write but I see you placed on the oppo- 
site side of the table, and suppose that we are just talking 
over the transactions of the day. And without your presence 
to animate me, how is it possible that I could have had pa- 
tience to write these enormous epistles? Adieu. We are 
soon going to make some excursioBS through the kingdom of 
Naples, and if they produce any thing worthy of your obser- 
vation, we must beg that you will still submit to be one of 
the party. I ever am, most sincerely aad aflfectkXift^fly yottAly 

PAt. S&tDON*. 
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MOUNT ^TNA. 



Okb of the latest accounts which have been giveu of an i»aci 

of Mount ^toa, is tltat of Sidney L. Johnson a g-entleman fill- 
ing the ait nation of teacher on board one of the vessels of the 
United States* sq^nadron in the Meditermnean* The year in 
which it wa» made, we should suppose to have been 1 834 or 
1S35. The following is Mr* Johnson't* account, slightly 
abridged, and it may be compared witli that given by Bfr, 
Bcydone : — 

** A wish to ascend Mount ^Etna was at first the chief m\ 
tive of our visit to Catania; but before our departure, our 
hopes of reaching the somniit were somewhat dimiBiahed. 
Since the snow fell, several parties had attempted it, but aU 
without success. We often gazed upon it from our ahips in 
the harbour of SjTacnse, whei^ it presented the singular aji- 
pearance of a perfect cone of snow of astounding aize^ to 
whosft doEiling whiteness, the vertex, tipped with h^ack and 
tufted with a grace (nl plume of smoke, afforded the only 
relief Trora the more commanding heights of Epipolse, we 
could trace the sides lower down : the skirts of the snow 
were dappled with the naked patches of dark rock, then dis- 
appeared, and the broad green base presented a cheerlul con- 
trast to the cold and glittering sumtnit. 

^* Our arrangements were made for rid mg np ae far as Nicaloaij 
on the 22d of February. Abbate, our landlord^ had provided 
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every necessary refreahmejit j and with a due fiupply of extra 
clotluDg, we mounted, and were in motion by four p*m. Our 
psj-ty consisted of four, and was guided to the resting-place 
for the night by our hinnoronH and obliging boat. A few atepa 
brought us fruni the hotel in the Corao to the Strada ^tnea. 
These are the two finest streets of Catania, tbe former stretch- 
ing from the sea to the west, quite through the city } the lat- 
ter cutting it at right angles, and running towards the monn- 
tain from which it is nanaed* As we turned tbe corner into 
this street, it seemed to extend nearly the whole of the route 
which we were to take, that is, to a distance of forty miles, 
and with a continuous ascent^ to the elevation of ten thousand 
feet, 

** Bally I ng from the city, by a cottage delightfnlly s itnated at 
the extremity of the street, we followed, for the first six miles, 
the new and excellent carriage -road leading to Measina. We 
paused through a toll-gatej and it stroek me as the first I had 
seen out of my own country. Two or three villages skirted 
the first part of the way with honsesi, and these, with the 
fields and vineyards, e\ inced a more thriving and happy popu- 
lation than we had noticed elsewhere in Sicily- Abbate told us 
we were passing over the port of Ulysses. Ft bad been com- 
pletely filled up by lava at an unknown period ; that of Ca- 
tania, on the other hand, owes its formation to the ernption of 
1669. We dismounted, and went a short distance from the 
TO&dj to, see an extinct crater, 1 1 must be a very ancient one ; 
it presented the appearance of an irreg'ular bowl, nut more 
than two tods in diameter at the bri'^s, and with a small jag- 
ged orifice. at the bottom; etoues were dropped into this* and 
the sounds indicated frefiuent collision with the sides of the 
cavit)-, and but a trifling perpeudicalar descent* 

"About six o'clock we reached the city of Nicolosi, after an 
up-hill ride of twelve iiSilea ; and in an inn at this place we 
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stefad duinv ^ae irigiiti Belivem two Md ^n» tfrltirir » 

HiB mondagr ^^ fitttirfiiL Ahbate araiiBed q» witiik tiw wgmm. 

ii^KM.99egf Haoff w«i fiiFiMBabley afod the lu^ was dearaMi 

calfli, ani Hmt a hwiflid mooik wou&d aid «• i& ndmir o^vev lk» 

bnrinn lava., in Mi di f iMl Br it ia all importai^ to segaid fta 

steia of Aa weaAor ia aaecadii^ .£taa> Abi^ wwlaaA 

dnfiiair t'lo^ii 9i fmsMW laaikir the atempt idwi^a ftrtila, aad 

daueawaBb Haviair P^kMusl qS an eauettni eap of ]|04 coi* 

tey and bnadlri auiaei iFaa areU wiftb coats and cloafca^ 4 

and iMMTcyaaa, we mamn^^uif aad ¥y haif-faat tinea < 

wwu n a Bumogr wUxwif Ift Aa haartf ttnradEa apoft ftatr ] 

fiMatiiaiiii^eieeeacBdsriai. Iwa gaidca accowpaaifd w^ to 

aiabla watj of tiie party to letam, if ueceamry, witiioiit fiaa - 

r^eieat. By tiia iiipkt of tbe mooa we eoald ate timt 

waa oyer da^ aeona^^ or fngsmesitB of lava. Qm. 

r the Boaeov av wooded xegioB, nudL pakslea of wmom 

L to ^ipear, wtick i^ifix increaaed ia aamb^ aad ax* 

; aatil toej looMd ooa contiiiaQaa iheet. Oar Booka were 

aooa iaaikiiag ia it» aad 1^ hx o'clock we were Ibccad to 

diaaioaaat* The tenaoBQetK^ stood at 28 degzeea. Half aa 

ho^sr'a walk on tbe craat of ^be adow bcoaght us to the aoli- 

tary hatcaUed the^caaadelkmeTe^' The snioke waa iaaning 

ia Tcdamea tiaoogh the door aad muneroiis aperturea ia tiie 

root A peaaant firom Nicc^osi had kindled a fire before oar 

arrival. 

''Westi^ped bat a few momenta outside the 'casa della 
neve/ for tbe smoke precluded our entering it, and we did not 
wish to breakfast ; ao, throwing off our cloaks, with a roll of 
bread in onr pockets, and more sabstantial fare in the knap- 
sacks of our guides, we advanced, and sallying from ^tiB Bosco, 
saw the san, then apparently about half an hour high. The 
thermometer at the *casa della neve' was at 27 degrees, but it 
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Towe, from the eifect of the itm aa we aaGeoded, to above 33 
degrees. 

" Between nine and ten o'clock » Dr. H. was obliged to r&tura 
with one of the gfui<ies : with the other ive proceeded until we 
Toached a atone pile of a pyramidal form, distant one hour and 
a quarter ^om a jilace calkd the English house, which th^ 
guide now descried before ui. The ascent wan here peculiarly 
laborioas. A hard and aiippery crust in the snow, togettjer 
with the acclivity of the mountain^ obliged ua to turn our feet 
outward and stamp tirmly with the itiner edge of the aole of 
our boots J in order to make some footing ; thifl was exceisively 
painful, particularly to the ankle joiutu: in aonje places, on tke 
other handj the buow was soft^ and lifting the foot iiom it» 
deep bed to take another step was the most trydng part of the 
labour ^ it wa» a pain cauaed by thia which hud exhausted the 
doctor* We halted to rest our linibs and to enjoy the pros* 
pectj which was increasing in grandeur with every step, — 
Several times we threw ourselves at full length on the snow^ 
and felt in all its luxury that exi^uisite sensation of pleasure 
which attends the rapid recovery of the body frnoi the fatigue 
of intense exertion. We rose above the level of Mount Ag- 
nolaj which we left to the right, and at ten minutes before 
noon we reached the English house, which was »o buried in 
enow tliat we ooiild not aiter it, although we obtained the 
Iceys for that purpose* 

" We here saw ourselves far above points, which, when we 
issued from the liosco, appeared but little below the sununit* 
The side of the mountain is covered with conical protuber- 
ances, whose hollow to£i« prove them to be the craters or vents 
of aome previooa eruptions. The snow was broken, in some 
few placesj by black juttiog rocka of lava. Our guides pointad 
out several wolf tracks, and one of a hare. At a qi^arter 
past twelve, wc started to ascend the cone, between whloh 
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and the Engrliflh bouse was a space nearly level ; on the othar 
side of it, the snow which we had aeen aprinkJed with ashas 
some time before j now became dirty j soon hlack ; and after 
aicending the cone a little way, was succeeded by loose stoDea 
and cinders. From theie^ ahotj ealphurons^ snifbcating vapour 
was steaming ; our feet soon felt the change, and from being, 
very cold became very warm* The ascent was steep^ and pe- 
cuUarly difficult, from the loose stones and cinders yielding 
under the feet ; the vapour^ moreover, was so dense that we 
could see but a short distance. The wind waa from the north- 
eastj and by moving- a little in that direction, we were par- 
tiaily relieved from the fumes. We were infinitely relieved> 
soon ajfter, by seeing' the desired point but a short distance 
above U9. Another struggle, aid we were on the sammit of 
Mount Ji!tnaj at half-past one o^clock on the 23rd of February, 
My fatigue vanished* 1 felt a glow of satisfaction from th^ 
simple attainment of my object, before I had time to look 
around for any other rewUrd. 

" The crater first attracted my attention ; we stood on a point 
to the north and east of it, in the best situation to view it^ as 
the wind was northerly, and carried away from us the clouds 
of vapour. Its form is very much altered within a few years 
by the ejection of scoriso and other matter; and the higheat 
point of the monntainj where we then stoodj occupies the 
centre of the old crater. Volumes of steam, smoke, and ashes^ 
were constantly pouring forth from the chasm ; the eye sought 
in vain to fathom its depth, and the last sound of the fragments 
of lava thrown down indie ated that they were still in motion 
towards their former bed of fire. There was no flame visible, 
but the vapour and the ground on which we stood were very 
hot, although, the air was to cold that the thermometer held in 
it, breast high, sunk to a little below 22 degrees Fahrenheit, 
The vapour wag strongly impregnated with flulphurj and fine , 
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crptmU of the same coated the (ragmenta of kra and other 
Yolcaiii<^ anbsfcancea T^befe we stood. The whole aurface of 
the cone consisted of these loose and c rambling matmala, and 
gues seemed to itBUe from every part, as if the whole were 
porous. We picked up aeveral specimens for our guide to 
bring down. 

^' But our eyea were wandering from these more immediate 
obter rations to the magmficent panorama which the isolated 
situation of the peak renders pecnliarty graad and entire. On 
every sidej except in the direction of Italy^ the view was 
bounded by sea and sky. The base of J^tua floated in the 
lower hemisphere ; but its apex soaiied far into the regions of 
the upper, and on it one might almost fancy the heavens 
nearer than the earth, and wish to start from such vantage 
ground on his flight to another world. Sicily was reduced to 
a map which we could study far beneath us. Almost under 
our feet lay Catania, and the villages which sprinkled the 
mountain's bas^e. Farther off to the south, Augusta ond Mag« 
nesia jutted out into the sea, and beyond were distinctly seen 
Ortygia and Plemmyrium, and the black «iiecks in the beauti- 
ful round baan of Syracu&e we knew to be the ships of out 
stiuadron. The eye wandered on to Cape PossarOj and follow* 
ing the course of iEneas's fleet by the Geloan fields and Agri- 
gentumj rested on the blue eea beyond Lilybeum and Mount 
Eryic. 

*' Unfortunately we had left behind us our ship telescope j and 
the small one which was politely lent us by Signof Gemmel- 
laro, would hardly compensate for longer stay in the freezing 
air and burning cinders of the ' Sommo Cratere*' 

^' A few minutes before two, we began our descent The 
Pfailosopher^e Tower was i^ointed out on the left hand of the 
Englbh bouse ; tradition saya that it was built by Empe- 
doclei, and thence received its present name. At a quarter 
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p«flt two p, M* we were at the Euf Ush hotiie. An iiiiin€ 
mch'lookiBg' cloudy of a whitiBh colour, lay fur below na, 
flontiug like a canopy over Ciitania. and it§ plain : it seemed to 
have f atliercd while we were buay in enr obserrationi on 
tfae cfntat or more dietant objeetsj or ratlier to have become 
developed in the atmosphere almost inatantaneously* Stop- 
ping & few miuutea to e»joy this novel and magniiicent aifbt, 
we descended to the ^'caaa della ueve^ in leas thaia an hourj 
over what had cost ua six of the moat painful exertion in the 
ascent, 

" A motion so rapidj and yet so eaay^ I never achieved on my 
own l^gB before, for ao great a distance ; we rather bounded 
lb»[i ran dowB. The anow had beeome 80 ioft^ued by tbe auKi 
that we sunk at every step, hut only enough in most casea to 
enable us to cheuk and regulate the speed grravity created. If 
our feet were plunged too deeply, bead and ahouldera were 
equally so, with a jerk which threatened to snap the knee^ 
joints, and we stuck like a raspberry vine planted at botli 
ends, A slip was less d anger oua^ as it did not stop our mo- 
mentum all at once, nor uatil we had first ploughed a hand- 
BOme furrow in the snow. Notwithstanding these nuabapa, 
nothing could be more exhilarating than the leaps by whieb 
we descended to the common level of mankind* 

"We found the doctor philoaophiGally conaoling hiniself for 
the unseen wonders of the crater^ over a bright fire in the 
anow-house, which was kept bla*jtittg aud crackliag by the 
treei of tbe Bosco, Our horses being found farther on, we 
loflt no time in regaining onr inn at Nicolosi, Herej al- 
though fatigue and hunger counaelled ua to atop, yet we 
chose rather to hear them two or three hours longer, tban 
to try again the miserable pallel^ of the night before, We, 
therefore, with m littk delay aa possible^ resumed our route 
to Catwaia, and arrived ther« at nina o'clock. Though wt had 
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eftten Botbing during the day h\it a apar^ breakTaBt ; yet ra- 
poae was demanded more imperiouily than food ; d. ge&eroua 
BQpper awaited otir return, bnt Bwallowiiigi: only eoine w^arm 
broth, we left every thing to throw themselves into that aweet 
oblivion wliich could alone reatore na,*^ 



MALTA. 

TflE foUowing^ accouflt of Malta, by a traveller who visited 
it 1B40, originally pubUahed in Cfiambers's JouTTmi^ may here 
be appended ; — 

** Since the eatablishment of the route by Egypt to India, 
the ialaud of Malta has a proepetit of again becoming a plfljce 
of great importance, to merchants at leaati and travellers. It 
ilea halfway between the plague and pestilencea of the East, 
and the »alubrity of the more fortunate West, and is tiwd as 
a testing or pyrifying atationj to secure the latter regioni 
from the infiox of diseases peculiar to the former. No 
steamers from Smyrna, Athena, Constantinople, or any other 
port east of Malta, can pass the island without touching at 
it, and undergoing quarantine and pnrification in one of ita 
harbours devoted to thia purpose. Such an arrangement is ob* 
viousiy highly necessary, if not indiBpensable. 

" The steamers from England mfiially sail on the ttrst of tiia 
month. They reach Gibraltar in feu days \ so that a person 
from England may reach Alexandria in from twenty-seven to 
thirty days* Of course, the voyage backward cannot be ho 
quickly performed, ai a qTiarantine of from ten to twenty days 
must be then undergone. Theix! are, even at the present tune^ 
numerous steamers atid other vessels to be usually found at 
Malta^ both government and company property, English and 
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Fretichj Austrian, TuicaHj and TurldBh ; for eren the pennant 
of the Ottoman is now to be seen flying from the mast of a 
* tchek'Jvemie,^ as they call that noble product of maii*» mge* 
nuityj the steam -boat* 

" Malta lies in the centre of the MediterraiieaOj holding 
much the same relation to Europe, A^?ia, und Africa, that the 
Isle of Bf an does to the three countries bordering on St, George*i 
ChanueU There was long a dispute whether it %i^a» in Eorope 
or Africa, but the British parliament at last ended the matter 
by decl axing it to be in Europe. N'ear to Malfca is another small 
isiand called Oozo, which ia g"cnerally incladed when tpeakin j 
of Malta^ ad if it were a suburb of ti large city. The extiieme 
length of Malta is about aixteen miles, and the extreme 
breadth eleven ; it has,ho\veverj a great many points or capes, 
and is computed to contain 170 square miles, upon which it is 
en id there are 1 23,(iOO juhabitants, 5000 beasts of burden, 6000 
homed cattle, 8000 sheep, and 12,000 goats ; conseqaently it is 
one of the most densely pojjuktod places in the world. About 
one-half of the place is cultivated, and produces cotton and 
grain, with a plentiful tiipply of vegetables and fruit, and e«- 
pBcially oranges, which are said to be the finest in the world* 
The annual value of the cotton raised is about one hundred 
thousand pounds, but the grain is not Bufhcient for even one* 
third of the inhabitants ; consequently, there is a great trade 
canied on in grain from 1^^ Black Sea, which ia admitted at a 
variable doty, averaging about a third of its wholesale coat in 
the island p 

*' There is little or no other produce in Malta equal in any 
way to its capabilities, whether aa regards the climate or po- 
pulation. It is true that there is a trade to a very limited 
extent in the manufacture and sail of cotton sailcloth, napkins, 
table-clothij shirts^ cotton yarn spun by band, gold and silver 
trinkets^ iron-poated bedsteads, rush-bottomed chairaj and 
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cigar fl ; but labour is m cbeap, and the amount of work done 
in any of these departments so small ^ that the people are not 
half employed, 

" The Avages of workmen are smallj Ijut rent and living are 
remarkably cheap. Malta is nndoobtedly the cheapest place 
in Europe ; for there a working man can easily support him- 
self and family on from Od, to Bd» per dayj, and considera 
himself fortunate if he cm make tba.t sum regularly. 

" Besides villagei, Slalta has four towns, uaniely, VaJetta, 
whiob ii the capital^ Floriana, Victoroao, and Civitta Yechia, 
Nothing' strikes a stranger more on entonng the capital, than 
the shelving nature of the streets, which ascend and descend 
in many parta by staira* He will also be struck with the im^ 
mense number of idle people hovermg' around him^ and chat- 
tering in all the langnages of Europe^ The greater part of 
.these are beggars j and the others candidates for Uie honour of 
being his guides, an office into which several will instal them- 
selves, and then quarrel which of them hm been employed. 
It is of no use that the first class are told that they will get 
notlnng, and the second, that their services are not wanted ; 
tliey will, with the most cool and pertinacious impudence, 
tr&i al&nff (for in such cases they rarely walk) before, behind, 
and on every side of their victim ; neither is it of any nae to 
get angry at them, as, if they arc scolded, they will throw up 
their hands and eyes with the air of ill-naed people, and com- 
mence talking loud and long, proving to each other^s satisfac- 
tion, and the torment of their victim, that they are deprived 
of their just rights. The only method of getting rid of them 
is to walk on, taking no notice of any one until the tail gets 
too large to he at all manageable, and then take refage in a 
cafe, round the door of which they will probably hover for a 
few mhautes, but soon depart to look after another stranger. 
If this couree of silent non-recognition be followed, the cor- 
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tege will daily dimmisti in number ; and if the fittmiger Ini 
given none of them any mtjiiey, then in about faur day» he 
\vi}l bft left entirely witboat any escort, and in future be only 
troubled by the beggmri, If^ boweverj \m has been 00 ill 
advised aa to g-ive avray ev^en a penny on his first coniinf to 
the island; hii term of annoyance will be much inereaaed; Imd 
hi« foUowBra a^ plentiful ai the ierfe of a Celtic chief in UtA 
olden time. 

*^nie ialand m strongly fortified, and garrisoned by about 
4000 raeii> nearly one-fourth of that number being native 
♦foopa, under native offlcera. The capital ia built upon a 
tongue of land which atretches out betweeu the clean and 
quarautiue barbouri. The &treets all ran at right ang'les^ 
-whether on the plain or the hill. The city may be about half 
a mile long, and a aixth part broad : the ehopa are not numfr- 
rous, and the great4?r portion of them are n«ed as cafes, \iiiie 
shops, and i>roviaiou 8 tores 3 in front of which, and in many 
cases Btretchiog out to the centre of the street, the goods art 
piled in great quantities, aa also fruit, vegetables^ and all sortl 
df foodj which are sold at very low prices. In summer, bnii- 
ness ia not trauaacted between eleven o^clock forenoon and 
four o*clock afternoon, on account of the great lieat of the 
sun ; during which ceBsation of laboorj all tlie better part of 
the inhabitants are in their houses, and the inasia of the com- 
mon claiseg lying asleep on the ehady aide of the street, or 
wherever they can escape fixini the sun- 

** There are many public buildings in Malta desennng of no- 
tice, especially the palace of the ancient grand masters, and 
the chapel of the knigrhtly order of Bt. John. There ia also a 
most splendid library, which belonged to the knights, in exist*- 
euce at the present day, beautifully arranged, and weH cata- 
logued by tjie native librarian^ who appears to understand bis 
buBinets aa well aa if he had beefi brought up iu Paternoster 
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Bow. There is likewise a large library of modera books called 
< the Garrison Library,' in the same building. This library 
vecnves from England all new works of interest, the greater 
paift of ^e leading periodicals, and several newspapers. The 
regttlation» are exceedingly liberal, as a stranger coming to 
Malta with a letter of introduction to any respectable person, 
would find no difficulty in having the^free use of all contained 
in both libraades. 

'^ About h|Jf a mile from Valetta stands Floriana, which con- 
tauM a few streets of rather a miserable order. In an opposite 
direction is situated Victproso, where the admiralty offices and 
ftoros are all placed, and where ^e different offiycers connected 
with this department have elegant houses borderix^ upon the 
sea. The town ia very dirty, <ind consists for the most part 
of strseta of steep stairs ascending to the battlements, where, 
tf the sun is shining, thousands of lizards may be setn sporting 
tiiemselvea in its rays, emergiog from tho crevices, and con^ 
eealing themselves again with the speed almost of lightning, 
Civitta Vechia is distant from Valetta about five miles. It is 
the ancient capital of the island, and the oldest city in it ; but^ 
on account of the better situation of Valetta for defence and 
commerce, has lost its rank and importance. 

" The boatmen of Malta are a most troublesome set of fellows, 
as, if the traveller walks along any part of the town which 
leads to the shore, be is certain to be assailed by a number of 
men, all insisting on the employment of one boat in preference 
to another ; and even although they are told that a boat is not 
wanted at all, still they will follow until they conduct the 
stranger along the shore beyond the boat station. The number 
of these men exceeds three thousand, and they possess about 
eleven hundred boats. The usual fare from any one place 
in the island to anptiher> or to any vessel in the harbour, is 2d., 
but these ibscals iosist sometimes upon stronger^ giving them 



a dolktr • even a bargain ia never held BacTe4, as? when th^ 
work is finiihedj they are &iire to insiat on double or three 
times the stipulated sum- The onjy way to mauage them in 
to throw the money down on the street, and walk away : It 
19 true they will follow their fare half way over the town ; 
hut the thing is m> common, that nobody fakes any notice of a 
atranger followed by one or two Maltese boatmen, calling out 
for money alleged to be due for semce performed, 

^^ The langitiage of the Maltese is of a very etrange chaise ter^ 
being a mixture of the Arabic and Italianj bnt containing moat 
of the former. Neari^^ all the people, however, can apeak a 
little bad Italian, but very few of tbe lower or middle claeses 
undertt-aud any Eogliali, slaving a few words of every- day oc- 
currence. The habits and manners of the people are also a 
mixture of the rode Moorisjh and smooth Italian, Altogether, 
they maybe ?aid to be one of the moat disagreeable and roguish 
races of people on earth* Of lionesty or fair dealing they have 
no idea, and nothing is too small for them to seize upon and 
carry off. Even their smalleat eoin, which is the twelfth part 
of a penny, will not be diaregardcd if there is a means of ob- 
taining it^ without an adequate return being given. Through- 
out the Levant they have a notoriously bad uame^ and at Alex- 
andria and Constantinople are proverbial for their robbenes, 
and even murders, thereby causing the British consuls at these 
places ten times more trouble than ail the other subjects of the 
British empire, 

" The females of Malta are celebrated for their large hla* 
eyes, but in other respects they have not the beauty of either the 
Spaiiiflh or Italian dames. The dress of the lowest clnss i« 
slovenly and dirty j that of the middle class is neat, and ge^ 
nerally white Avithin doors in summer; but in the street the 
white gown is covered with a black silk skirt, while a black 
silk scarf, called /rt/f/rf^nf,. is thrown over the bead and ahou*^ 
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Aetfi, and disposed in such a manner as to show the counte- 
nance of the wearer in the most favourable state of semi- 
nudity^ and is nothing more than a western garment^ worn in 
an eastern fashion. The upper class of females in Malta are 
rarely to be seen on the street ; they, however, dress like the 
English and French, after the latest European fashions. 

" From the number of priests and friars who crowd the streets, 
one might easily tell, even if the conduct of the inhabitants 
did not proclaim it, that Malta is a place where the Church is 
all-powerful. But however much the diffusion of knowledge 
may have extended to ot^er places, certainly the schoolmaster 
has not been here, for old and young are living in the mos|; 
complete ignorance. Education is entirely in the hands of the 
priests, who have the exclusive management of the College, or 
School of Instruction, and it is practically of little use to the 
people. 

" The press, as may well be supposed, is in a very poor state 
indeed, where the people are so sunk in ignorance; but it 
will hardly be credited that it is so low as it really is. Until 
within eigliteen months, there was no printing-press permitted 
in the island, but that of the government, fronl which issued 
a small newspaper, once a-week, under the name of the 

* Malta Gazette.' It appeared in parallel columns, English 
and Italian, but it contained no original political articles— 
being made up of extracts from the London, Paris, and other 
newspapers of an old date ; and yet, though this was the only 
channel in Malta of receiving news of what was passing in 
the world, previous to the granting of the liberty of the 
press, it never had a circulation of more than three hundred. 

" Since the press has become free, there have been started 
two Italian newspapers in Valetta, one of them entitled 

* Portofoglio Maltese,' and the other, ^ II Spettatore Impar- 
ziale,' but there is nothing in their columns worthy of spe- 
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cial notice. A third newspaper, in English and Italian, has 
alto been started, under the name of ' II Gazetto del Mediter- 
rano.' It is decidedly the most^clever that has ever appemd 
im Malta^ but» it is to be feared, will sink for wa&t of sfo^pati. 
The Maltese care for almost noliiing beyond the day and hev 
in which they live ; a newspaper is of no interest or use to 
them; aad antil they are better educated, or cfbnie gieat 
change takes place among them, the liberty of the press liill 
not he either valued or sopj^orted." 
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77ie following is extracted from tF, Rae Tnisoii^s very in- 
teresting Records of a Route through France and Italy.* 



A TRIP TO SICILY. 

^' Sicily did not enter into the original plan of our route ; never* 
theless^ so favourable an opportunity for making an excursion 
to that island presented itself^ that we yielded to the tempta- 
tion, and accordingly joined the passengers in a steam- vessel 
bound for that island, and thence to Malta. In all there were 
about a hundred ; and among them several Russians and Poles 
of distinction, besides natives of various other countries. We 
were, therefore, more closely pent up than was agreeable ; and 
the discordant Babel of tongues around us was somewhat 
annoying. However, the fineness of the weather was in our 
favour, and left nothing to be desired by the eye, which was 
abundantly gratified by the delightful shore scenery we coasted 
along. 

" Capri, so infamous in history as the foul haunt of that impe- 
rial brute, Tiberius;, so noble in it8elf,--7a precipitous moun- 
tain shooting up amidst the waters, exhibited all its majesty as 
we sailed close by it. Nothing can be well imagined finer 
than the outline of this huge sea-girt rock, which is said to be 
favoured with so salubrious a climate, that its inhabitants are 
never visited by disease ; and, if such really is the case, it 
must have been an eyesore to the medical professors of Salerno. 
After crossing the gulf named after the last-mentioned place, 
ve steered in the direction of Stromboli ; and at about mid- 

« PaUUlMi 1^ Iioognuui aaa Co., London, 1885. 
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nigfht^ the Aame issaing from the volcano on lis tainiiEtt ^€!gift 
to display itielf. Its splendour gradually increased^ till it re- 
vembkd a vast pharos; smd, aa we pa^i^d cloeeto it^ "we COOJ^ 
discern the fire iisuing from two conea, together with ahawsrs 
of red-hot stones, althoagh not so terrific as those i**© had 
witneaaed at Veauviae ; yet the noise was hardly lees, for it 
resembled the dischaj>ge of heavy artilleiy. The ascent to the 
summit of this volcano is infinitely more diflicult than that of 
the one near Naples, owing to its ahropt acelivit%% and the 
sandiuesa of the aoih A finer night for the enjo>^metit of this 
noble spectacle could not be desired ; the firmament ^nras tpan-' 
gled with stars of the most Instrons brilliancy ; and^ aa if in emn* 
lution of the splendour above > the sea kept shooting forth aparks 
of fire^ and at times its surface s^eemed quite luminont for a long 
extent* What increased in no small degree the singularity cif 
the scene, was the nnmber of fantasticaljy shaped roeka scat** 
tered around, 

" We afterwards passed the Lipari Islands at daybreak, and 
es^/ied Mta& towering above inonntainB thatj were it not for 
the vicinity to such a chief, would themselves be con&picaoiis 
for their magnitude and elevation. On entering the straitTi of 
Measina, we beheld the Scylla so renowned in fable, but which 
offered nothing whatever striking in comparison with the other 
objects we had so lately viewed ; in factj one is almost &nre of 
being disappointed on vi si ting places or things of ex traordinaLiy 
poetic celebrity. On such occasions, we look for what ia not 
to be found J the embellishments with which the 'glamour 
might' of fancy has invested what has little of the extraordin'- 
ary in itself* For the same reason, our astonishment at the 
twin wonder Charybdia wag not particularly complimentarypi 
since we were chiefly surprised at finding how greatly fiction 
had exaggerated ita marvellausness* It is merely a strong 
eddy of waters, mnning for a certain time in one directiOD^ 
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then varyinif to another ; n eitigular natural pKenomenon^ no 
doubt, yet not particularly farmidable or terrific^ except to 
mch little * cockleboat' vessel a as thoie which composed an 
ancient fleet, PaBsin^ the village of Paradij and the convent 
of St. Nicholas^ we at length anchored in the harbour of Mei^ 
iina, after a voyage of juat four-and-twenty-hourB. 

'* Here we were obliged to go through such another peniteiitial 
ceremony as that we had endured on landing: at Naples. Our 
veaael wai besieged; hoarded, and carried by aaaaalt, by a host 
of boatmen, waiters, dtmi€Sii^ues de place j &c-j who insistisd 
upon ac com mo dating us ; nor would they be add nay to* If 
ever poor creatorea were endangered of being smothered with 
kindness^ we were exposed to that peril from the importunate 
and overwhelm tug hospitality of theae worthy Mesiinese, So 
stoutly did they contend among each other for the honour of 
serving ub^— worthy, diflintereBted people! — ^that I began to 
think it must be the effect of some aecret, yet powerful spell 
which invested us. As he was getting into a boat, one poor 
gentleman loit the iml of his coat, that had been graaped by o 
fellow who conaidered him his lawful property, and waa resolve 
ed not to relinquish his hold on him. To aay the truth, the na- 
tives were far more affectionate than ceremonious : they treated 
our persons with nearly aa much freedom na they did our lug^ 
gage ; and our luggage they seized upon with jutt ai mucli 
freedom aa if it had been their own. Having at last gojmi 
through this purgatoiy^ we discovery, to our great awe, that WBi 
had yet to make our way through another ; viz., through a dense 
crowd of porters and beggars, who had been waiting to re- 
ceive us on shore. Tlie second act of uproar and contention 
now began ! nor was it till after some time had elapsed that we 
could proceed » Even then, however, we were not auffered to 
escape (he fuss of a public entry into the city ; for a numeroua 
retinue of mendicants accompanied us to the veiy door of the 
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wi^r frelinf vcfj inudbly Ih&t midi lii||k pojnilar finvtmr » 
exfssedtiitly toiableMwnCi We liteimMy took i^fiiffe in the h&lel^ 
ukd werv ccnkgintiilK^g onndFes on hiTiag pafl^ed ti&roufli 
«11 oar oideAk f«ir ilie fifesait, when Id! aaotber ^inm larkinf 
for us in ojuboflli. The liolel rtself wum m tba cipper pAii of the 
liouae; ftnd, baving ascended to it, we fbimd the ^stoiice 
bbek^ by an army of Teserre— a freah corps of meBdic^lllli 
tfamofb whomrwe were obliged to push oor way vi et armia— 
ftl liMlj vi €i elbi^wt; nor was it without mo^eh ado tbAt we 
prevented them following ns into the apsTtzQeiilii. 

*t 'Mk of British liberty nfter thid ;— it ii n in^re farce &m- 
pated with ihat enjoyed in a country where the very begsiiv 
b*ve the privilege of bearding strangers in the only place th^y 
can c&U their own. A hearty welcome in a foreigu land is^ 
dotibt)e«i, a pteasing thing; tiiat i», if kept wiildn eertain 
hootbis ; for the welcome that threaten a to tear you to pi^06ft 
ai foou ad yon ^et on ahore^ ii a positive annoyance. 

^ The Hpecimen we had juet experienced of them certaiikty did 
not ten^to paina in Ibe very beet teinx>er with the Mesainef^; 
in faet^ we had be^i ao ronghJy ahaken about, it waa bo wonder 
that what uf the milk of btimau kindneas we pOBaesaed turned 
a little BonriBli on the occasion- If, therefore^ they valme th?; 
good report of tlieir visitorBj the citizen would do well, in 
foture, to relieve them from mich public and overpow^ering: 
demon»trationft of welcome to their shores. 1^ &r onei will 
take my revenge of them by saying nothing of the antiqutty 
of thevr city, which ia at east old enoagh to have learned 
better manners by thia time. AU that I ahall remark with 
reference to that point jb^ that it was originally built higher 
up thasi it it&nds at present ; ao that it may, in that regpecl^ 
be said to have literally fiftik down; and i am anr^ tiiat^ 
figuratively speaking ^ it n^k quite as mach in oar estimation. 
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^^ Notwithstanding that it is now insignificant as a port^ com- 
pared with what it was when Sicily was the granary of an- 
cient Rome and Italy, the harbour of Messina is an exceedingly 
fine one, and the water of sufficient depth to admit vessels 
coming close to shore. From this side, the city maizes a stately 
appearance, owing to the continued ranges of buildings facing 
the sea, along which is a promenade for carriages. This latter 
again is a remarkably agreeable spot, since it commands a 
full view of the harbour, and of the lofty Calabrian hills that 
skirt the opposite shores across the straits. Parallel with this 
marino, or quay, runs the principal street within the city, for 
the extent of about a mile. This is called Ferdinando, and has 
many excellently built houses ; yet here, as well as in other 
parts of the town, a strange custom prevails, that gives the 
place a most umsherwomanly appearance: I allude to the 
practice of hanging out linen to dry upon lines stretched across 
the street. When any wind is stirring, the fluttering and 
flapping of this array of ensigns becomes more annoying than 
ever — prorokingly grotesque, and as anti-romantic withal as 
can be well conceived. There is also something bleak and 
chilling in the appearance of linen hung out to dry; and this 
wholesale and constant display of it is intolerable : it gives an 
air of indescribable meanness to Messina, and compels one to 
fancy that its inhabitants are, if not always in hot water, con- 
tinually in the bustle of a ' great wash.' With all these signs 
and ensigns of cleanliness, the people themselves are not over 
clean, nor do many of them seem to waste much soap on their 
own persons. I am not so unreasonable, however, as seriOiEt^y 
to quarrel with the Messinese on the score of a mere m^ef i3f 
taste; particularly as we did not remain long enough to be an-, 
noyed by it any great while ; I therefore leave them to hang 
up their shirts dangling across the streets in peace ; and ij 
they choose to proceed a step fiirther, and bang up thmniselYes 
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dangrling in the same faahion, I will not rtjmonatrato ou tJie 
impropriety of it. 

'* This city must be allowed to take precedence of most othera 
in the map of Catholicism. It aboimdB with cliurchea aod 
convent* j with monkB and nnui ; and it can also bosist of 
various religious exhibitioiiB of a class that have now disap^* 
peared almost every wliere else. The extravagance of some 
of their performancei is hardly credible ; they beisg: eo a!)- 
flurdly profane, that a sensible heathen would blush at "witDess- 
mg mth stupidity. Among others, there is \m annual perform- 
ance^ in which the biblical history is dramatised, and rendered 
about as edifying as the tragedy of * Turn Thumb*"" Probably 
A good many of the linen lines are put in requisition on mtch 
occasions ; for children, with wings fastened to their shoulders 
are suspended from the ceiling b of chiirche«^ where they flutter 
about, not in the most angelic manner imaginable. BeBidiEft 
tbese^ there are others who iustain the parts of evil spirits and 
angels of darkness ; and these latter^ it may reasonably be 
euppoaedj are the better paid of the two, or they would not 
care to show themselves in such nnprepossesaing character. 
On Good Friday, again, a pTQcenston takes place, when an 
effigy of Christ is borne along through the streets , followed 
by the Virgin,— at least, by a living representative of her— 
and formally emtomhed ; and on the foUowing Sunday, the 
resnn^ction is iJerformed in the same stj^le! Where religion 
ii thus made an affair of diversion, ifc ii no wonder that it it in 
Buch credit with the ijopulace, since it requires from them little 
more than a taste for rare-show. 

" By way of giving some further notion of the pitch to which 
the faith of the people here proceeds, I may be allowed to men- 
tion an epistle said to have been addreisedto the Messineseby 
the Virgin Slary, on the day of heraaBumption,and despatched 
to thtm in a vessel from Joppa* This epiitle, which ie^ by the 
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complimentary notej does i 



ore tban assiire the 
Meaeinese of the Virginia particular regard for them, and her 
desire to be considered the lady patroaeaa of their city ! Surely , 
the jnonkB^ who passed off this pious hoax upon their coo ntry- 
meUj might at least have seasoned the composition with a little 
good advice; for it would not have been at all superfluous" 
This devout people might very properly have been exhorted to 
mingle a little morality v^rith their devotion ; for at present they 
seem to be of opinion that pilferingTj pocket-picking, and thiev- 
ing are not at all inconsistent with their pretenaions to piety* 
It might also have been hinted, that religion does not iKJsitively 
ijiterdict the study of the Scriptures : instead of which, the 
Bible m here a prohibited book- — Neither will I say that it de- 
serves to he exempted from such interdict, because it does not 
merit much favour from Catholicism, since its doctrines tend 
more to invalidate than to countenance the doctrines of the 
Eomish chtirch* If the latter be infalUble, the Scriptures 
abound in strange here&ies ; in fact, they are so irreconcileably 
adverie, that whichsoever of them he right, the other must be 
wrong. Such, indeed, is the horror here entertained of hercfsy, 
either in religion or politics, that no works are suffered to be 
read, unless previously scrutinised and approved by the priestf , 
On the score of mere immorahty they are not over and above 
acrupulons ; but the slightest opinion prejudical to the church 
lenders a book contrahandj and sentences it to the iames^ 

^* The priests and monks have, if not a very praiseworthy, a 
roost natural and instinctive aversion to aught like the dis- 
semination of instruction among the mass of the people, whom, 
not without reason, they regard as the stronghold of euperBti--i 
tlon ; and, in point of information, nearly all the Sicilians may 
be classed as belonging to the populace. There may be a few 
■ individuals aa enlightened as in any other part of Europe ; yet 
I they are mere exceptioiis^ and either totally without inflnencej 
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or, wl»l amufDita to ilie taam ^^img^ isfvottM Seem 
H liettdksall^ far the freat hodj oi thar oooiiti3riiieii* Of the 
gfiM igoorwiee imeraleiii^ even amoiif thme wlio miirlil be 
' «8pfKned to faave leonvvd ^oipe littie tmcCure of iiifitructiJM| 
w« baud aomecitTiaat aiiecdotes^ Mo«t 'blia^Uy ij 
do itef A|qMmr to be of irhal is gotng on i& cihex co\m\ 
attd to be DO better acqniJiited witb tbe ttat« of Gre«t Bni 
than wttii the state of tlie Nordi Fole ; and aa to the lattipr, it 
mmy b(« qaestiQiied wb^tiier tb£y ever beard vf it at all « Aa a 
apechncji af tiie extent tif illiteratenesa and ignorauoe beie, 1 
vestare to r^^ate tbe rollawtng dj-camatance^ wMi^b^ altlKiiKgh 
I bave not tbe sligbti^st reaaoa myself to doubt ita earmetnem^ 
coniideriD^ from wbom tbe iafonnatioa oonieti maj aoinewbal 
atag^T tbe reader^s belief :^^ A magistrate of mm& raxik being 
iip>ii datj' at tbe afi&ce of bealtb, a pQpef waa banded to him 
tar bis ejraminatioti, which be uufortimately took, and lt€ld op- 
aide down. A aubdbemin the office called bia worabip^a atten* 
tioQ to the error lie was committiitg ; when, instead of recli- 
fying his blaader^ or seeming at all aabamed of it^ he exclainied, 
' Beiftia / what fibonld yoa know abont it? If L choose to 
papers upaide down, that is bo basinesa of youra.' 

*' Another tiniej when a malignant fever had broken out, 
became a iubjecl of in vesti Ration before the medical board 
ntagiatratcs of health, one of tbe latter, a baion by rank, mi 
tained that straw could not h« a vehicle of contagion, beomitfe 
the ttmoke of hymt straw was used for pur pose a of fuioi^tkjii 
and prevention of infection* In conseriuence of thia aapieiil 
decision, packages wrapt round witli straw have been allowi 
to he landed without uuderg^oing r|uarantiiie \ 

^' L*>tteries fare muuh better here than literature does. There 
are some where a ticket may be purchased as low as the valui 
of sn English balfpeDny^ and a drawing takes place every we^jk 
wjjun tlie prhes are communicated by telt?grapb to al! parts 
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the island. The shops where the tickets are sold are generally 
crowded with candidates for luck ; yet it is the government, 
after all, which reaps the greatest benefit ; for it contrives to 
secure to itself a handsome revenue out of this seemingly paltry 
and insignificant traflSc. As to the folly of lotteries, it may be 
questioned whether there is much more harm in throwing away 
a halfpenny so, than in spending three or four at a gin-shop, 
especially if, as often proves the case, the gin-shop is resorted 
to twice, thrice, or four times a day. 

" I have not yet spoken of the female part of the population of 
Messina; nor can I now say any thing particularly com*plimen-^ 
tary of them. Abuse our own climate as we may it is cer-" 
tainly far more favourable to beauty than that of Sicily ; where 
the women begin to fade away by the time they reach the not 
very mature age of twenty. After that they become wrinkled ; 
and at thirty some of them are perfect hags. Consequently, 
if the duration of female life is to be computed by the dura- 
tion of female charms, English women live at least twice aa 
long as Sicilian ones. I must confess, too, that the latter did not 
look at all the more agreeable in my eyes for submitting their 
heads so frequently to^ each other's examination in the public 
street. The populousness of these fair creatures' tresses 
might alarm even an anti-Malthusian. If it be the effect of 
climate, we have additional reason to bless our own : yet, let 
the cause be what it may, I cannot help thinking, as I re- 
marked on a former occasion, that such * delicate investiga- 
tions' might be carried on far more decently in private. 

"Excess of delicacy, however, is not the foible of the Sici- 
lians; their notions of decorum are not particularly nice. Men 
are employed in all those duties elsewhere assigned to the other 
sex; if, therefore, an English woman should not have a female 
attendant of her own, she must, at an hotel, be content to en- 
M 5 



dure a male domeitic in all the mdiBpeotable services of the 
room J either to be waited upon by a * lord of the bedehamber,' 
or dispense with asBiBtance altogether. Putting pnideTy out 
of the qoestion^ such a practice is quite at variance ivith oi 
confined insular notions of propriety : hardly can it be otl 
than difltretBing to a woman who regards the appearancea 
decency^ at well aa the eai*entia!s of it. For tliie reason it ms 
be til at some of our travelled ladieB take a plunge at onije ; ani 
in order to spare themselvea the pain of having tht?ir feelini 
continually tormented, resign themselves to freudoms that 
sometimes apt to adhere to them after their return hom^* 
traveller^ to whom I have before alluded, ia pretty atron^wpi 
thja point— as many may think moit uncharitably so, whea 
apeaking of the contamination to inrhich English femalea are 
exposed during a sojourn m Italy, Should they mix at all ia 
society, they are conistantly exposed to the vitiating influence 
of a degree of indecorum j nay, downright grosBneaa, ia 
behaviour and conversation of their own uex, that is abaolatelj 
inconceivable to tbo^ who have always been accustomed 
the decenciei obaerved in English families and English society 
* A married woman/ he observes, ' will, to a mere acquaintaiic^ 
and in a public room* speak freely on subjects that are wi^ 
U8 a mystery between man and wife. Female delicacii 
which no English husband ever heard mentioned,-^ which 
believe t^ be unspoken between one husband and another 
even more, which 1 should gueas no woman, however aban-'^ 
doned, would utter to a licentious loTer,— are declared In cai^ 
rent talk by unmarried ladies in Italy of the beat resipecta* 
bility ! V 

" Hardly can such imparit}^ of discourse be compatible with] 
purity of mind or innocence of conduct: let ua be as charitably 
ditpoeed as we may, it is im possible to help suspecting that 
where fluch license is allowed in public^ little reserve ii 
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tised in private. Hamlet says, if his authority be any recom* 
mendation in this liberal age, — 

** Assume a virtue, if yon have it not." 

And, although the hypocrisy of decency does not constitute 
moral purity, it must be allowed to be preferable to the non- 
hypocrisy of shameless grossness. It must be owned that the 
writer whom I hare just quoted may very well be thought to 
have exaggerated ; yet, were I to continue the extract, and 
the burst of eloquent indignation that concludes his remarks 
upon the subject, the former passage would appear quite 
trifling in comparison. Most forcibly does he deplore, and 
most impressively does he deprecate, that system of expatria- 
tion which transplants so many families, not only from the 
soil of this country, but from English habits and English feel- 
ings, to a residence, a domestication in Italy ; — to an atmos- 
phere of cicisbeism and gallantry. Unless they keep them- 
selves quite secluded, and draw a cordon sanitaire around 
their own domestic circle, their children, the females more 
especially, must be liable to have their morals blighted at a 
period of life most susceptible of contagion. Can any advan- 
tages be allowed to outweigh such risk and peril? English 
parents will, I hope, reply no. Should they not do so now, it 
is not likely they ^ill become averse to the system of foreign 
domestication, in proportion as the example spreads. 

*' Since I am thus disgressing from the mere narrative of my 
journey, I will take the opportunity of introducing here what 
I passed over in the earlier part of my volume, to which it 
more properly belongs. It behoves those who consider cheap- 
ness of education on the continent, and the acquisition of a 
correct French pronunciation, as sufficient inducements either 
to remove with, or send their children thither, to weigh well 
bejfoxehand all the objections that may be thrown into the op- 
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lioiite wiile. No doubi a cotiftct Pariiflan lu^cetii m utti^^r ia* 
dittpeDaable for an EngliHli geDtlem^ or Udy, ikltl^ough om 
naHican ueigbhoura do not retam the compliment in kind ; for no 
far from troiiblJJig theinselveB abotit acquinng- a decexit Engliih 
pronuDciaticra, they do Dot eveai condejicend to print any Eng* 
lish wui-dfi or Bamea without eotu pi etely mystifying tbemi,^ 
no dou\it, ] say, a correct accent m a sine fud 2»0fi, an accom- 
pli^hmeiit tlkut mi oae^ suve a downright Jolm BuU> woiild 
foregi^; and it had need be valuable, for it m aQmetimee pitid 
for at d moit dear rate. Thoaa^f indeed, %vho consider that 
^remvjis are a IqII equivalent for principles, maybe of opiuioQ 
'Ihxit liO iacrilJct? uf the latter can be too great for the acquisi- 
tion of the fonner. Yet Home theife are wboBtill retain certain 
unbecoming pr^udieea, and who are not quite prepared to ear- 
rrnder up the rt'lij^oua priucipleBof their offspring for themei* 
chance of their ubtiuning a few tla^hy acrompliBhrnents* It is 
to such I addrefia mynelf, and would warn them to deliberate 
well biifope thty placf their daughters in convtmte or inCatiio- 
Hc seminartes in France* Inatancca there have been manVj and 
others may occur, ^vhere the daughfers of Englisli Proteitant 
families bave been treacherously prevailed upon to embmce 
CiithoUdsui.' A case of the kiad occurred not very long ago 
at Boulogne, where an English gei^tlemau had deeply to i^- 
gret the improvideut economy that had induced him to pUee 
his four daughteVa in a convent thero for their education* Iih 
deed, it seems thi? height of folly ^ in any one who wisl^ca his 
childrea to remain Protestunts, to place them in a relig^oua 
bouse amoug persons who must consider it a most meritariouf 
duty to convert heretics to their own creed. Proselytism to 
f 'atholicism may* indeed j be comparatively rare ; still there 14 
riwk ; and there is also another riak incurred, which is, thut, 
although young persona ao educated may not become €'atholiai| 
they may, nevertheless, cease to be Proteetantflj imbibiog the 
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latifcudinarian principlea of French society in genei^al, Emd lay- 
ing down one religion withtJut toking up any other. 

*' Lengthy as thia disgreaaion baa been— perhapsj unpalatable j 
to some, [ must yet make another t^mark, connected with the,! 
IKiint whence it first started* The vitiated manDcrs of Italian j 
femaleSj and the consequent vitiation of the whole congtitUi- 
tion of Italian society, may be, in a great degree^ ascribed to 
the position of the sex in that country, where, instead of being. J 
treated or educated ai rational beings, tbpy are either wor- 
shipped as idols, or degraded into the opposite exteme. A 
goddess may be all very well in her proper sphere ; a miHtreea, 
in the opinion of some, fiir better still ; bat, in the mother of 
bis children^ man rec|uire9 a companion and a partner — not a 
being whop he fantastically deifies, nmch less one whom he is 
compelled to despise* Unhappy indeed is that country where 
woman is not esteem able, except tricked out in the guise of a 
poetical divinity, and where her domestic character is notsncli 
as to conciliate pure attachment and respect. Suchj unfor'^ I 
timately, is Italy : my prayer is, may England never resemble 
it at all in tlua i-espect. 

" Among the other objections to a lengthened residence In 
Italy, at least in moat parta of it, is the utter want of places 
of Protestant worship. Ei'en at Messina, where there are 
several English families, there is do provision of the kind made 
—no Protestant clergyman, although therein a burj'ing ground 
for such of our countrymen as die here. Hence those who do 
not read prayers and the Church of England service in their 
bonseboldj either discootinue religious worship altogether^ or 
attend a Catholic church* In nmiiy, I know from good autho- 
rity, this is a matter of dc*»p and serious regret ; nor ia it ne- 
cessary to observe how much more acutely the privation is 
felt by those who thas find themselves debarred from all spi- 
fiiusii oo£L9o!ation of a minister of religion in seasons of bei^vy 
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afflicticm, or wben tiiey perceive de^tii approncMtig* Ihem 

would be no one even to peribrm the burial service over tlie 
remains conumtted to the eftrth, w^e it not th&t thtt da^ 
m andertaken by Mr. Barkerj the present British eoaiMd* 
Surely, this fact need only to be etafai to excite the ftcti?e 
benevolence and influence of those here at home ^trho manifest 
mch laudable zeal in extending retig loaa aid to their coimtry* 
men and otberB in varioui quarters of the globe* 

*♦ By way of ebifting the a<!ene from a topic that may not b^ 
evety one's taste^ I sihall here introduce an anecdote (com" 
ntnnicated to me by a party when resident at Messiiia — re- 
lative to his present Sicilian Majesty^ wbich^ alter whit 
haa been fiaid of him may be the more eaidly^ ejt^ 
diied* In the autumn of IB31, thia specimea of Noapoh- 
tan royalty visited his Sicilian dominiona, accompanied by his 
brotherj the Prince Cliarles, After staying a Bhorl time at 
Palermo^ they and the viceroyj Prince Leopold, camo b 
Meesina, where tbey were welcomed with many demonstnfc* 
Uon9 of joy on the part of the crowds aflsembled to witneit 
their lauding from the steam-packet. Before their departufe 
there was to ho a niilitarj^ review, and the place selected for 
it was a large enclosure caUed Terra Nova, where ar^ tht 
barracki erected by the British army wliile at Messina. Thii 
was completely fenced in, except on the side towards the seSj 
and strict orders were given by the king to prevent peraons 
landing there from boats* However^ the people being igno- 
rant, it appearSi that such a command had been issued, and no 
opposition being made by the sentinel a posted to keep them off, 
auch numbers effected a landing, that, in the course of an 
hoofj they formed a dense crowd, little aware that, instead of 
being merely spectators, tbey would be compelled to eimct a 
very different part. Resolved that such disobedience to Ms man- 
dates should not escape with impunityj hia Majesty ordered the 



troopi to make sacli e volutionsj that the people, between two or 
three thoagBtnd peraonij were completely hemmed up in a comer, 
There was no escape, eave byaea; and the ni»h towards the 
waterj where there remained about fifteen boats^waa tremendous. 
Bemonatraneea were made to the king, but without effect : the 
troops were ordered to advance^ and the confuaion and distreea 
became indescribable. The cries of the females j many of whom 
were much above the common rank, were now pierc ng ; some 
even plung^ed into the waves, and numbers of both sexes received 
veiy »eriou9 injuries. It is astonishing this ^ massacre/ as our 
Jilnglish newspapers would have atyled 8ucb an attack, even 
though it ht^d been made Tipon a Bristol mob, did not occasion 
a general popular commotion in the cit^\ The IMeasineae, how- 
©Ttr, vented their just indignation at this tyrannical piece of 
cruelty in * curses deep, not loudj' but such an irrepressible 
gloom was thrown over the city, that the royal visitor thought 
proper to quit it prematurely j and he departed next day with 
as little ceremony as possible, 

*' The country abont Messina offers a l^ixuriant picture of 
Sicilian fertility and prolific vegetation. The aloe and prickly 
pear ihoot up here to a prodigious heigh t^ and both the almond 
and fig-tree gladden the eye abundantly, a a types of the natural 
bountj'' of the soil. Nature has dealt out her blessings so un- 
restrictedly, that it is impossible to survey the prospect from 
the summit of the adjacent hills without admiration of this 
highly favoured territory. From that eminence the eye take a 
in a most noble picture, comprising the straitsj the opposite 
shore of Calabria, with Reggio, San Giovanni, &c. It was not 
our good fortoncj however, to witness that splendid natural 
exhibition in catoptric b, known by the name of the Fata Mor- 
gana* This I jhenom enon prod uces a sin gul ar vision, an s werin g 
to the appellation heatowed upon itj since it roirrora and mul'* 
iipliei in mo^tfair^-HkG maimer, vessels^ buildingSj and other 
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objec^j M vividly colotired* Naturaliitta have been mad 
puzzled to account for it ; but the most probable ^iippofitid 
ifl, that both this ond the mirage are occasioned by a p^uli* 
et^te of the atmoipberej attended with an uuuflual de 
either of reiection or refraction, Aa may be suppoied, it ii < 
rare occuiiencej coiifli»qiiently a ^reat ■wonder even t 
Qtid it i& possibl^j that iome partial and accidental a|i | 
ariiing^ from similar causes may have been consideredjOatc 
ae preternatural, bat as supematuraJ, and given fouudati^^a t 
fabulous s tones. *• 

" The steam -veBsel that brought ui over from Italy 
returned from Maltaj^ — for we did not think it ^worth wl 
proceed thither with the rest of the pasflengere, aa so short ! 
time was allowed for the whole voyage,— we re-embarkedt iJ 
order to proceed to Palermo. Even after Genoaj NapWfi 
SalenxOj and Mtsaiaa, the situation and aspect of the Sidliai 
capital struck ub as of extraordinary heaoty. The city ttseJl 
indeed, does not lift itself up so emmenUj^s^^ the two first mea 
tioned ; atill the aurroundiag^ nioutitaioa fonn a ^ne elevafei 
back-ground, of varied outline boldly relieved ugainat tbei 
while the bay^ with its two projectiog' bonndariee of filosii 
Pellegrino and Capo ZafiTcrano, leaves nothing' to be deitredij 
the front of the picture. Perhaps^ too, a traveller ought to 1 
more pleased thao not at discovering here dtfierent features an 
a different combination from what he has before viewed* 
mast be fastidious indeed who can behold without adinirati«j 
la Concha tf 0/tJ— the Golden Conch, or hollow, %vhich is ( 
cupi^ by the city of Palermo. The Marina, extcmditig aloil 
the shorej and terminated by the groves of the botanic ^arde 
gives a rather stately architectural aspect to the foreground^ 
or if viewed from the eea, to the ruiddle-grouud of tha co 
position. Would I could add that the interior of the city ji ia 




perfect correipoiideaee with its delightful external appearance; 
but Huch 19 far from being the caie^ 

** If we except the two principal streeta, iuteraecting each 
other at right aaglea, and ferming a ^mall octagon at ttieir 
point of junction J all the re^t of the city^ wliicli in thua divided 
into four nearly e^tual quarters^ coiiilnts of an ent-uDgled niaze 
of narrow^ huddled- up alley a and lane^. Of the two streets 
just montionedf that which, taking a north and aunth direc^ 
tion* extendi from Porta Felice on the Mariuai tu Porta 
Nuova, juat by the viceroy*^ palace, m CiiOed the Strada di 
Toledo^ and, like iU Neapolitan DAmesake^ may \m considered 
as the rendezvous of all rankt^ a warming with eqnipages and 
-with beggars. The other atreet^ which rtms from Porta 
Macqneda^ at its western extremity , to Porta Antoniana at 
the opiK»site one, i» called the Caiaaro,— a name supposed to 
be derived from the Arabic word alca^^sar or akazar^ a palace; 
for, whom the early part of the ninth to towardi the end of 
the eleventh centary, the city was occupied by the Saracens, 
M'ho wasted Sicily from the Grcek^;^ siid were in their turn 
expelled by the Normana in 1071^ 

" It is only comparatively that tbeae two streets can \m term- 
ed wide; theii' greateit breadth not much exceeding forty feet; 
but they are well built, and exhibit the fronts of several 
palaces, which, although not in the very best taste, are free 
from that greatest defect of all^ littieness of style and cha^ 
racter. Still it must be acknowledged, that the cotip <P mil is 
shockingly injured by the abominable practice I have already 
animadverted upon in sijeaking of Messina. Lines are ex- 
tended fVom one side of the street to the other, and upon these 
flutter a constant gala of wet linen of every description, from 
sheets and table-cloths down to towels and cbuts. The un- 
painted projecting iron balconies are another great eyesore* 

tnean, poverty-stncken air to the houses. Such 
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matters, however, occasion no positive inconvenience; not bo 
tiie filthy condition of the streets, which renders walking in 
them a penance, and requires a stranger especially to keep his 
eyes fixed on the ground, so that he may pick his way 'by 
stratagem.* The condition even of the Piazza Beale, one 
side of which is occupied by the viceroy's residence, is most 
disgusting ; it seems to be the refuge of all the rubbish and 
dirt in the neighbourhood ; and the sentinels placed there seem 
stationed expressly to guard it, and prevent any one from pil- 
fering from the precious hoard, for they Certainly do not pre- 
vent their adding to it. They have not even protected fitm 
mutilation the noble bronze statue of Philip IV., that standi 
in this square, and whose marble pedestal is vilely de&ced 
and otherwise disgraced ; tablets and other ornaments havn^ 
been torn off and scattered about. Were this place railed in 
and planted with shrubs, it would contribute in no small de- 
gree to the embellishment of the adjoining palace and its li* 
cinity ; whereas at present it is a complete nuisance. How- 
ever, de fftistibtis non est dispulandum ; I must, therefore, leave 
the Palermitans to the full enjoyment of their singular j9«ft- 
chant for nastiness ; of which, most certainly, I do not wish 
to rob them. 
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CCELEBS in SEARCH of a WIPE, by H. Moai. 



Lisi 6f ChmB^ Booki. 

Lowsuf • COMPLin HOBSI and CATTLE FARRIER 

The MODERN CABINET oi ARTS, 18mo. 

FLOWERS of POETRT. 

POPULAR OEOORAPHT. 

StoriM ffa TOUNQ PERSONS, bj Mm Sbdowiok. 

The ROMANCE of REAL LIFE, bj Mm Smith. 

The YICTORLA. SCRAP BOOK; in Poetry and Proee. 

BURNS' POEMS^ with a iplendid Fiontb^iece. 

SICILLLN ROMANCE, bj Mbs. RiDoum. 

LIVES of CELEBRATED PIRATES. 

COOK'S VOYAGES round the WORLD. 

DODDS' BEAUTIES of SH AKE^EARB. 

PAUL REDDING, or the Wanderer Rflttored. 
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